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■ I 

THE ORDER OF MERIT 

It was a dismally hot day in Multan; the mercury 
in the thermometer in the shade had risen to 125 
degrees, and stayed there. The glare of the sun on 
the glazed white surface of the " patt," and on the 
powdered, glossy leaves of the a ak" and u jhar," on 
the far side of the bare parade-ground, smote up under 
the dark, cool leaves of the banian in front of the 
quarter-guard. Under the shade of the great tree lay 
half a score of sepoys, four Sikhs, three Pathans, and 
three Panjabi Mohammedans. Every man was bare- 
headed ; every man's khaki coat and shirt were 
off; every man's pyjamas were loosened round his 
hips. One unfortunate, fully dressed, but armed only 
with a bayonet, loitered slowly on his beat, passing in 
and out of the shade. The Havildar had not the 
heart to urge him to a smarter performance of his 
duties. Far off, the magazine sentry was leaning 
with his back against the shady side of the magazine. 
Water in porous earthen pots stood close to hand; 
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ON THE EDGE OF THE EMPIRE 

and even under the shade of the tree it was tepid, and 
tasted earthy. 

Lehr Khan, the Naik, groaned and scratched at the 
prickly heat all over his blistered body ; for the skin 
of the Afghan mountaineer suffers as badly as the 
skin of his white officer. His compatriots tossed, and 
scratched too, on their string beds. The Panjabi 
Mussulmans sat in the resigned attitude of the true 
believer, and from time to time took a suck at the 
reeking, acrid hookah, inhaling deeply and lazily the 
pungent smoke. The oleaginous Sikhs alone slept or 
dozed, though the curds in their knotted hair simmered 
in the heat. 

Presently one of the Sikhs woke up and reached 
for a drink. " Ala ! even the water is hot in the 
ghurrah ! " he sighed as he filled his mouth and drank. 
<c In Gurdaspur," he observed in his rambling labials, 
u we always drink cool water in the shade of the well 
at this hour. My father's house is by the well which 
my forefather, Gurdit Singh, built in the days of the 
great Guru. My father is the biggest man in the 
village, and the richest. We own many fields. My 
leave is granted from to-morrow 5 and this day week 
I shall lie there in peace and look at my field as I 
drink cool milk. My father is a rich man, and I have 
two sons." 

" Thou art a Maiton," surlily answered the Havildar, 
annoyed by the very fact of any one speaking. 

" Maiton, I am, *hou Jat," testily replied the sepoy 5 
" yet a Maiton holds the only bahadari in the ranks 
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THE ORDER OF MERIT 

of this regiment, and he is my first cousin — my father's 
brother's youngest son — no less." 

" It was won by Plootan Sahib, thou Maiton, and 
for his own 'izzat ' he commended him that his own 
name might be increased and that of the regiment. 
Was he not Plootan Sahib's orderly ? " 

u I alone saw the deed done, and in those days, 
Havildarji, thou wast yet toiling in thy weed-patch 
before the coming of the recruiting-party." 

u Where did this Singh do such brave deeds ? " 
sneered Lehr Khan. 

"Where thy father fled naked before the Sirkar, 
hillman, in the days of the Cabul war." 

c< Knowest thou my father, or saw his face ? " 
snarled the Pathan. 

u The son of Gurdit Singh knew only thy father's 
back," put in Pir Khan, who was the wag of the 
regiment. 

Something like a chuckle broke from the Panjabi 
Mussulmans, and the angry grunt of the Naik, who 
only half understood the patois, stirred up the dozing 
crowd ; for a quarrel wakes the drowsiest man. 

" I will tell all you boys how it was," began the 
Sikh, in his rumbling tones. " My name is Basant 
Singh, and my father's brother — his own brother of 
the same mother — was Kesar Singh. Of his three 
sons the youngest, Sher Singh, when I had a recruit's 
service — just nine years — was enlisted by Lance- 
Naik Hewela Singh, who is now a Subadar. In 
that year was a great famine, and the water had 
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ON THE EDGE OF THE EMPIRE 

not yet come to our village through the arrangements 
of the Sahibs, so that our young men took the oath to 
the Sirkar in large numbers. And four or six years later 
the Sirkar went to war with Cabul. And Plootan 
Sahib was newly come to the regiment. He was a 
thin lad then, and fond of shikar and natch and horses 
and women and brandy sharab, like all the old good 
sort of Sahibs. And he took Sher Singh for his 
orderly, because he saw him to be like himself. And 
so they went to Cabul together, and Sher Singh took 
the Sahib's life in his hands and carried always the 
Sahib's gun for shikar. To no one else would he give 
it. And he gave the Sahib all the things he needed, 
and kept his sword and pistol as he kept his own 
rifle." 

c< The dirtiest in the company," cut in Pir Khan. 

Basant Singh took no notice, and went on. 

" They came, after many long marches and great 
battles, in which we slew ten thousand Pathans each 
day — not one less ; and Plootan Sahib was seen by 
Rabat Sahib Bahadur (Lord Roberts), and he saw Sher 
Singh too ; and he said, c These are men for my 
work,' and he ordered that Plootan Sahib should 
take Sher Singh and go with him from Cabul to 
Kandahar to the greatest of all his battles. And 
Plootan Sahib said to Sher Singh, c Get me a company 
of Maitons like thyself ; and Sher Singh got him a 
company — all men of our village, all six feet tall, all 
marksmen such as Rabat Sahib Bahadur loved, all 
Maitons — and they went up from Cabul to Kandahar. 
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THE ORDER OF MERIT 

I was in hospital, and could not go because I had been 
ill of noomoona (pneumonia) ; but I paid Birbal, the 
doctor, a rupee to let me out of hospital, and he took 
the rupee and did not let me go for four days. May 
that rupee choke him and all his descendants, the mis- 
begotten son of a harlot ; for I did not reach my 
company till the day before the great battle, and so I 
could not show Rabat Sahib my bravery in the march. 
And when the battle began the pain in my chest was 
so great that my soul cut my belly like a knife ; but 
Sher Singh gave me his box of opium, and I ate two 
whole rattis of it, and the pain departed." 

Pir Khan made a coarse joke, which raised a 
general laugh. Basant Singh only remarked that 
Pir Khan spoke from the experience of a coward, 
and went on. "We fired many rounds — perhaps 
a hundred each — and we slew the enemy as men 
slay mice in the reaping-time. And Plootan Sahib 
ran before us, saying, i Come on ! Come on ! Fear 
not ! Shabbash ! my sons, come on ! ' So we came 
on, leaping up from field to field and shooting and 
slaying. It was a very great fight. And we 
came to where the enemy was in a strong breastwork 
at the corner of the village, and they killed many of 
us because we were unaware of them till we were 
close to them. And Plootan Sahib ran in among 
them, but they shot him in the thigh, and he fell ; 
and they shot me in the breast under the armpit, and 
I fell j and Mihan Singh and Nihal Singh and Partab 
Singh were all three shot dead on the spot. So we 
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ON THE EDGE OF THE EMPIRE 

stopped still to gather together, and to fix bayonets, 
and to charge them. And as I lay on the ground 
at the edge of the field by the stone embankment I 
saw Sher Singh raise Plootan Sahib up and give him 
his revolver, and Plootan Sahib's sword lay on the 
ground at Sher Singh's feet. And Plootan Sahib 
leaned against an olive-tree and began to shoot and 
say, * Come on, soors ! come on, you cowards ! 
Follow me, sons of devils ! Damn ! damn ! damn ! ' 
as the Sahibs say when they get angry in war. And 
Sher Singh stooped to pick up the Sahib's sword, and 
as he was doing this four or six Ghazis rushed on 
them, and Sher Singh got a cut on his back on his left 
shoulder ; but he ran one through with his bayonet, 
and he shot another, and we fired, and Plootan Sahib 
shot, and then Sher Singh gave the Sahib his sword ; 
and when we saw the Sahib bleeding, leaning against 
the tree, with only his sword in his hand, and no 
rounds left, we ran up and slew all of them in the 
breastwork. I was lying where I had fallen, for I 
had been again hit in the hip and in the ankle. I saw 
Sher Singh trying to fill the Sahib's revolver, and the 
Sahib said, c Damn ! ' and both fell down together. * 
Then we took them up and went back to the 
hospital, and told every one of the bravery of the 
Sahib. But the General Sahib had seen, and he told 
Rabat Sahib. And when Rabat Sahib heard it he 
went to see Plootan Sahib, and after compliments, 
he asked him, c Who was the brave man with you ? ' 
And Plootan Sahib said, c Sher Singh, my orderly.' 
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THE ORDER OF MERIT 

So Rabat Sahib himself went to Sher Singh in 
hospital, and said, 6 You are a very brave man. You 
shall become a bahadari man for your work of this 
day ! ' He said so to Sher Singh himself. And I was 
in the next place and I heard. And Rabat Sahib 
looked on me and said, c He also is a brave man ! ' 
Then he went away." 

A long pause ensued, followed by drinks and sucks 
at the hookah. Even Pir Khan felt his joke would 
be out of place. 

" When did Sher Singh get his bahadari ? " asked 
the Havildar. 

<c I do not know," was the reply. " He got it a 
year later, I think." Another pause. 

c< He drew many rupees in arrears and bought four 
cows, and was made a Naik. He is the youngest son 
of my father's own brother." 

a Why weren't you rewarded ? " asked a sepoy. 

" He only lay and looked on, like an old woman," 
jeered Pir Khan. 

cc Thou canst do that without fighting, thou cack- 
ling son of a hen," cried Lehr Khan. " A Singh is a 
Singh, be he Jat or Maiton ; and would I had thee to 
fight with, Basant Singh." 

" Nay ! Naik-ji, thou art a man of learning and 
wisdom, and the Sahibs have promoted thee as thou 
deservest. Dullard I am, but it is better to be so 
than not know true valour when one sees it, or hears 
of it even ; which is all Pir Khan is likely to do." 

" True, true," assented all. 
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ON THE EDGE OF THE EMPIRE 

" And here comes Plootan Sahib to distribute our 
pay," cried Pir Khan, crushed for once. 

" Fall in ! " roared the Havildar. 

cc Plootan Sahib " wondered why they were all so 
lively, and why their eyes shone upon him when he 
rode up, sweating, to the quarter-guard. 
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II 

THE FEUD AND THE REGIMENT 

There are often in an Indian regiment more different 
races and creeds than there are in the continent of 
Europe ; and it is strange that there is so little in- 
ternal strife in it. This is chiefly due to the strength 
of the idea of the family among the people. It is so 
strong that there is scarcely room in a man's mind 
for the sentiments of community of race, or com- 
munity of religion ; the bond of kinship alone binds 
him to other men. He regards religion as a matter 
entirely personal to a man ; and the faiths of others 
do not interest him, unless they awake in him a fear 
of becoming ceremonially defiled, or render him liable 
to religious disabilities. This carelessness allows us 
to lead Hindoo against Hindoo, Mussulman against 
Mussulman, Pathan against Pathan, and if need be 
Sikh against Sikh. The "Sirkar" is the common 
ground on which all meet in peace j and it has 
linked itself with the sentiment of family by taking 
into account their wives and their children. 
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ON THE EDGE OF THE EMPIRE 

But great as is the sepoy's reverence for the 
"Sirkar," he is quite ready to carry on his private 
feuds in its shadow, feuds always between relatives, 
or men hailing from the same village. And these 
feuds sometimes work havoc, as when Mirza Beg 
and Hossein Shah fought one another in the Loyal 
Khilati Infantry. 

Mirza Beg was of low extraction, a clever and un- 
scrupulous Eusufzai Pathan who had bullied, or 
cringed, his way up from the ranks to the post of 
Havildar, and was marked as a coming man. He 
devoted all his energies to getting on ; never spent a 
pice without a pang ; and though he might not 
always remember a friend, he never forgot a foe. In 
those days there came to the regiment a young man 
named Hossein Shah, and offered himself for enlist- 
ment. He was a fine, up-standing Eusufzai, with 
bold eyes, a jaunty set of his turban, and a jaunty 
swing of his body : the ornamentation of his sandals, 
the silk fringe of his turban, and his gold-embroidered 
velvet cap showed him a swashbuckler. His story 
was that his family had grown poor, had had to sell 
their land, and the only way of mending its broken 
fortunes open to him was to enter the service of the 
Queen. "I can carry a rifle," he said, "and use it 
like a soldier ; but I am not a peasant to dig, and 
twist cows' tails in the plough." 

After due inquiries, he was enlisted. It came out 
presently that he came from the same village as Mirza 
Beg j but neither of the men forced that fact on 
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THE FEUD AND THE REGIMENT 

public notice ; Mirza Beg had bought most of Hossein 
Shah's ancestral land ; and Hossein Shah had enlisted 
to find chances of injuring the low-born Havildar for 
daring to possess the land of his natural Masters. 

The two soon fell foul of one another ; the 
Havildar was for ever persecuting the recruit, and 
the recruit was for ever stirring up the company 
against the rfU Mar. Since Hossein Shah was a 
Saiyad or J;iwt;. of the Prophet, he was treated 
with a resj||^^HAijkd "■"> no one else in the com- 
pany, for he^MwBbt to ,A of his holiness a 
natural wit anfc "itijr^lifcjifejt* ' ■*** r Saiyads, 
and his words bega* ^ ■^^JHPMCTt a S ^ l uc *. : * 
would have it, the Adjuta..; took, a tjoc- . 'ilm I'^xtifc^ 
the Adjutant had keen eyes. On lit—- «uggi£' ; ga&" 
Hossein was removed to another company, out of the 
immediate influence of Mirza Beg, who received a 
word of warning from the Colonel. Thus mischief 
was postponed. 

Mirza Beg set quietly to work to remove the other 
Saiyads from the two Eusufzai companies, working on 
their necessities ; and as he was presently promoted 
to the rank of Jemadar, he was able to prevent the 
enlistment of any more " Shahs," and that the more 
easily because none of the Eusufzai native officers 
were of that clan. But when the Colonel observed 
this lack of Saiyads, for whom, since they made good 
soldiers, he had a liking, he promoted Hossein Shah 
to Naik, and sent htm home to enlist as many as he 
could. 
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ON THE EDGE OF THE EMPIRE 

Hence came the ultimate disaster. Hossein Shah 
returned with twenty fine, tall fellows, all akin to 
himself, and thereby laid the foundations of his house, 
raising himself on a pinnacle above them. He was 
promoted for his pains ; and after the weeding out 
of undesirable men by field-officers' committees, &c, 
more Eusufzai Saiyads were sent for ; and again Hos- 
sein Shah brought in a score of young rnen, relations 
of himself and of Nadir Shah, his near neighbour and 
very wealthy kinsman. In return fjpr this, Nadir 
Shah was to watch his interests at .borne and assist in 
harrying Mirza Beg. f £bfi*ctuining Jemadar, how- 
ever, was not-asleepf" Tfle came sailing in with the 
ft©n£ngf*flde. How he loved Saiyads ! How he 
wished there were none but Saiyads in the company ! 
What a grand fellow was Hossein Shah ! and so on 
and so forth. He begged publicly that his dear friend, 
Hossein Shah, might be made native Adjutant, and 
recommended also a Saiyad for the post of drill Naik. 
In this he was supported by most of the native 
officers, whose votes he had bought. This warm 
support had the effect he desired, and Hossein Shah 
lost his head. He thought that Mirza Beg meant to 
gain his favour now that he was thus prosperous, and 
try to win his way to be tolerated by the land-owning 
aristocracy of his district. He was kind to Mirza 
Beg in a lordly fashion, and set that fox laughing. 
Hossein Shah and his friends were gamblers and fond 
of women, they needed money ; and Mirza Beg 
showed them where to get it. The Bunniah who 
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THE FEUD AND THE REGIMENT 

lent Mirza Bcg's money to them took security in 
their land and the jewellery of their wives. Within 
one year of their enlistment all the young men 
joined the ranks as full-blown soldiers — and penniless. 
The law had stripped them of all they had, and that 
good fellow Mirza Beg was lord of their ancestral 
property. The scales fell from the eyes of Hossein 
Shah, and a violent quarrel took place in the Lines. 
They would have come to blows, but the Subadar- 
Major threw himself in front of Mirza Beg and sent 
Hossein Shah off to duty. The next day Mirza Beg 
departed to his home on furlough. 

As the train left the station a message from Hossein 
Shah spun along the wires, saying that Mirza Beg 
was coming, and begging them to give him a hot 
reception. Accordingly, when the Jemadar's ekka 
came bumping along the dusty track, he saw his fields 
being cut by a number of persons whom he did not 
recognise as his servants. His efforts to eject them 
resulted in his being badly beaten and carried home 
nearly lifeless. As he lay ill, no fewer than forty- 
three summonses for assault were served on him, to be 
answered at the District Court, thirty miles away ; 
and nearly as many summonses in civil suits were 
served for wages unpaid, damage done by cattle, 
injuries to water rights, all to be answered within 
three weeks at the District Court. Of course, most 
of the charges were false ; but there was no lack of 
false evidence. Nadir Shah had instigated them all 
and paid for most. It was a sad and sorry furlough 
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ON THE EDGE OF THE EMPIRE 

for Mirza Beg; and it cost him nearly all his savings 
to get clear of the courts and buy or bribe adherents. 
His little village which he had raised, and called 
Mirzapur, was all that remained to him on his return 
to the regiment. 

By this time the hatred between the two men had 
reached such a pitch, and had involved so many men, 
that the regiment was divided into two camps. A 
change of Colonels helped the mischief. The new 
man hated all gamblers and libertines such as Hossein 
Shah $ and was, besides, one of those weak men who can 
only rule by underhand means. His ears were open to 
backbiters and slanderers, and soon every man in the 
regiment was his comrade's foe from fear of some 
slander about him being brought to the commanding 
officer. Discipline declined, and a spirit akin to the 
mutinous prevailed. There was a reign of terror 
among the sepoys. The old officers had mostly left 
the regiment, and the new ones did not understand 
the situation. Many of the Sikhs and Pathans, who 
had no interest in the great feud, with the Oriental 
love of fishing in troubled waters, schemed for or 
against a side, to carry out the better petty projects of 
their own. 

Mirza Beg was in his proper element at last : his 
lack of scruple and his talent for intrigue found an 
equal, full expression. He had soon the Colonel's ear, 
and advanced quickly from the post of favourite to 
that of right-hand man ; and he used his power to 
ruin Hossein Shah. Reprimand followed reprimand ; 
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THE FEUD AND THE REGIMENT 

Hossein Shah could do nothing right ; and he and his 
supporters found themselves no longer honoured as the 
pick of the regiment, as, in truth, they were, but 
loaded unjustly with the blame of everything that 
went wrong. Then the battalions of misfortune 
assailed him : his two sons died ; Nadir Shah, his old 
ally, died ; and his son Zahur Shah, who had always 
grudged the favour his father had shown him, reigned 
in his stead. Under this weight of evils Hossein 
Shah fell ill, the doctor ordered him away on sick 
leave, and he came home to meet fresh ones : Zahur 
Shah was making common cause with Mizar Beg ; and 
it cost him land, and gear, and his only daughter as wife 
to appease him. Then his wife died. 

He came back to the regiment to find that Mirza 
Beg had induced the Bunniah of the company to 
prepare a false account, by which it appeared that 
Hossein Shah had borrowed money from him contrary 
to regulations. This false account was shown to the 
Colonel. Hossein Shah could give no explanation, 
as he never checked his accounts. Also he was a 
notorious gambler and libertine. The Colonel told 
Hossein Shah to apply for pension and go, or else take 
a court-martial; and the wretched man sent in his 
papers. 

Three days later, between late post and lights out, 
a man muffled in a large shawl ran past the Subadar- 
Major, as he sat at the doors of his quarters, and shot 
him through the head with a pistol. The assassin 
was a young Afridi who had some private injury to 
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ON THE EDGE OF THE EMPIRE 

avenge, but Hossein Shah was arrested on suspicion. 
The murderer had run out of the lines before he could 
be caught, and flinging his pistol down an old well, 
had returned calmly to the lines in time to take his 
place on the hastily summoned parade. Hossein Shah 
was late, and though no man was allowed to keep 
weapons in his own possession, an old double-barrelled 
flint-lock pistol was found in his quarters. Luckily, 
it was clean, had no flint, and no ammunition to fit 
it was found in the quarters, as Hossein Shah had said 
would be the case. There was suspicion, and no 
more, and after a long time the Jemadar was acquitted, 
and went on pension at once. But the state of affairs 
disclosed during the investigation led the Commander- 
in-Chief to take strong measures with the regiment. 
Four native officers lost their commissions and the 
Colonel was very seriously warned. 

The dragon's teeth sown by the enemies had by 
this time grown into a good crop, and the harvest 
was ripe. The new promotions caused such ill-feeling 
among excited partisans, who had no longer any head 
to keep them in check, that repeated acts of insubor- 
dination occurred, and a crop of courts-martial followed 
them. This further inflamed the now absolutely reck- 
less sepoys ; and one day the Adjutant was fired at and 
wounded, on parade, by a disappointed Naik. This 
court-martial again brought further grave faults to 
light ; and the end was that the Loyal Khilatis were 
the first victims of the retrenchment order, and within 
six months ceased to hold a place in the Army List. 
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THE FEUD AND THE REGIMENT 

Hossein Shah came to see the disbanding of his old 
corps, and after the sad ceremony went up to the 
dejected Colonel and said to him : c< Thy folly, and 
the enmity and lies of thyself, and the dog Mirza 
Beg, have ruined thee and them. What hast thou, 
white man, to do with the tricks of us black men? 
Slay and spare not, but stoop to us and thou diest in 
the dirt. This is truth. Fill thy belly with it now 
that lies have left thee empty and sick ! " 

So saying he went his way ; and after gambling 
away every inch of his land, he lay down in a mean 
house where he lodged, and drugged himself into 
eternity with an overdose of opium. 
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Ill 

CIVIL v. MILITARY 

The sepoy, who has a position in Indian eyes very 
like that of a soldier in France, or Italy, or Germany, 
naturally hates the policeman. The policeman does 
not love his officers, sheds not his blood for his 
country, has no " izzat," is in every way inimical to 
the religious and moral sense of the sepoy. So well 
is this known that many a policeman conceals his 
previous shame when striving to get enlisted, and 
most commanding officers refuse absolutely to enlist 
an ex-policeman. An enlisted policeman is very like 
a sea-lawyer. 

When Ram Chandra died, his three sons were of 
full age. Of these, the eldest entered the Shekbuddin 
Horse and took the Pahul, changing his name from 
Umrao to Amar Singh ; while his youngest brother 
followed Naik Rangila Singh to the 44th Sikhs, and 
became by the same process Kesar Singh. The 
second son, Hamira, who had a real gift for intrigue, 
and was the least uneducated of the three, remained at 
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home until his brothers were set in their professions 
and on the way to promotion. He then, by passing 
examinations "up to the first arts," and by liberal 
bribery, succeeded, in a day when both brothers were 
absent on a border war, in getting into the police 
under the auspices of Sergeant Nawaz Khan. When 
his brothers came home on furlough two years later, 
second Sergeant Hamira was installed at a small post 
twenty miles from the home village. He was already 
a known man, and had wreaked his spite on many an 
ancient family foe. 

His brothers, on their return, were for from pleased, 
but they reckoned that he might be a defence against 
the civil enemies of their houses when they themselves 
were absent. Hamira, however, did not fell in with 
these views, more especially as they spoke to him in 
the fashion of men making the best of a bad job. In 
feet he told them that he was not their slave, and 
further offended them by setting his rank in the 
police on a level with, or rather on a higher level than, 
their rank in the army. Then he put the crown on 
his offending by threatening them with his displeasure. 
Consequently the unpleasantness of having a brother 
in the police outweighed in their minds the profit to 
be drawn from a relative so placed. 

But a man with Hamira's intimate knowledge of 
their affairs could be a very dangerous enemy, and they 
dared not make an outcast of him formally; only they 
were not cordial with him. 

Two months later Amar Singh's reward for bravery 
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in the field came, and he was made Ressaldar. In- 
flamed with pride, he demanded of Hamira to give 
up his post as sergeant of police and return home. 
Hamira refused. At once, by consent of the family, 
Hamira was outcast, and became a policeman for ever 
and ever. The son of Amar Singh — a lad of twenty 
to us, but a man of years according to Indian ideas — 
became head of the house in his father's absence. 

Hamira began his revenge. Young Sant Singh 
was run in for every crime imaginable which was 
punishable by fine. His cattle trespassed ; he was 
incessantly embroiled with the canal authorities ; his 
servants were arrested ; he was named as an accomplice 
of dacoits ; he was accused of smuggling opium and 
salt ; it was hinted that he favoured female infanticide, 
that he was disaffected towards Government, that his 
women were prostitutes, that he took bribes ; and so 
forth, and so on. 

The periodical visits of Amar Singh and Kesar 
Singh were spent in adjusting these matters. Finally, 
several suits about land were instituted. This is to 
the Indian the most enjoyable of pursuits ; and soon 
by dint of false witnesses, forgeries, suppression of 
" sanads," and removal of landmarks, much land was 
lost to the family. The feud became bitter, and 
Kesar Singh was fined 500 rupees for intimidation 
towards Hamira. 

Blood now ran too hot for cooling, except by let- 
ting it flow ; and for this, opportunity alone was 
wanting. At last Amar Singh tripped and fell into 
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a cunningly laid plot devised by Hamira, whereby he 
lost all his ancestral land in a lawsuit to the village 
Bakshi, and in two months' time, by skilful manage- 
ment, his hated brother became the owner of it. The 
sons of Amar Singh and Kesar Singh took service as 
sepoys in the army. Lehna Singh and Bir Singh, 
the sons of Amar Singh, and Khem Singh, Panjab 
Singh, and Prem Singh, the sons of Kesar Singh, 
entered the ranks of the 44th Sikhs. Sant Singh alone 
kept the remnant of the family together, and toiled as 
a tenant on the acres of which he had been lord. 

At last the day of vengeance came. 

Hamira had been transferred, as Kotwal, to Hathi- 
pur, a small place on the border of an independent 
State, garrisoned by a native force of one infantry and 
one cavalry regiment backed by a detachment of a 
British battalion and a battery of artillery. No one 
in the station expected any disturbance, and Hamira 
was regarded as a paragon of the virtues. 

That same relief season the 44th Sikhs marched 
in, and were followed a week later by the Shekbuddin 
Horse. Hamira had, in his confidence, been making 
hay while the sun shone, and was by no means popular 
in the bazaar. 

It was not long before the soldiers began to side 
with the tradesmen, and indulge their natural anti- 
pathy to the police. These squabbles were at first 
wordy, but turned by degrees to acts of unnecessary 
hostility,[and at last culminated in the inevitable crash. 

One day a youngster, just about to be sworn in, 
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and end his long period of recruits' drill, went down 
into the bazaar to buy some festal raiment for the 
great day of his release and promotion. Perhaps he 
was rather too cock-a-hoop and disposed to swagger 
and be a nuisance, for boys will be boys even in the 
Punjab ; but that was no offence in law, and it 
was gross want of tact and common sense in P. C. 
No. 139 Rattan to call the youth an offensive name 
and order him out of the bazaar. Under such injury 
what would a hot-headed lad, flushed with his full- 
blown importance, do ? He cursed the policeman in 
good honest Punjabi, and jeered him in the coarse 
vernacular. P. C. Rattan was as good a man as his 
London equivalent, and soothed his injured vanity by 
proceeding to run him in. The recruit at once 
showed fight, and up and down the road they had it. 
The police baton broke the boy's collar-bone and laid 
his cheek open ; the stout Punjabi cudgel broke three 
ribs and split the side of the head, from ear to chin, in 
a ghastly wound, of the policeman. The Sikh was 
winning, when behind him came three policemen, 
and falling upon him with their batons, hammered 
him senseless, and then dragged him off to the lock- 
up to be charged with assaulting police, disturb- 
ance, murder, and any other offence which could be 
thought of. 
The frightened shopkeepers had done as Brer 
JRabbit did, till the row was over. What Bunniah 
ever exposed his carcase to blows, though his own son 
were being slain ? But no sooner had the police gone 
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off than each one, eager to gain a few dirty coppers, 
ran off, or sent off to the lines of the 44th to give 
the news. The 44th at once boiled up, and there 
was a silent but simultaneous exodus to the bazaar 
from the lines. By a strange coincidence (which 
never came to the ears of the authorities later on) all 
the native officers had gone out for a walk, or were 
about two miles distant just then on some very 
reasonable errand : the time being 3 p.m. on a blazing 
July day, with a dust-storm blowing before the onset 
of the monsoon: while about 200 sepoys, headed 
by Amar Singh and Kesar Singh, had started off in 
gangs to wreck their vengeance on the police. The 
united staff of the brothers and their sons guided the 
whole affray. Amar Singh in the cavalry would not 
naturally be suspected, and Kesar Singh took care that 
his elder brother knew of the affray on hand without 
delay. So the battle began. 

Kesar Singh and his sons led the way to the 
Kotwali direct, dressed in their oldest and dirtiest 
clothes, with faces grimed with dust and sweat, and 
their beards loosened. The sons of Amar Singh 
attacked from the cavalry end of the bazaar in the 
same guise, but with their beards bound up as usual. 
At a few minutes past three there was a wild yell 
close to the Kotwali, and a surging mass burst into 
the courtyard before the doors could be closed, shout- 
ing "Maro ! Maro ! " ("Strike ! Strike ! ") 

The few men on duty sprang to their arms ; but 
already the dull whack and thud of the cudgels, and 
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the grunts of the beaters and yells of the wounded 
arose. Hamira was as brave as his brothers, and knew 
that he alone was likely to be slain. Already he 
heard the voices of his nephews yelling his name. 
With a bound he sprang from his string bed and 
rushed to the steps of the Kotwali. He called to his 
men to load their rifles and bar the doorways ; but 
what could fifteen men do, with twelve doors to 
defend, against 200 infuriated sepoys ? As he sprang 
to the grating of the cells, behind which lay the 
recruit, he saw Amar Singh behind him, and knew 
that his time was come. He shouted, gave the order 
to fire on the mob ; and a volley rang out brokenly, 
and was followed by two or three solitary shots. Six 
sepoys fell and their blood reddened the steps. The 
throng gave back ; Hamira shouted to his men, and 
they rushed on it with fixed bayonets. 

A hand-to-hand struggle ensued. Amar Singh 
found his force beset by police armed with bayonets 
on both flanks ; and the bayonet at close-quarters, a 
for more deadly and more effective weapon than the 
long almond staff", was too much for them. Slowly 
they fell back to get longer range. Heads cracked 
and blood flowed like drops from a fountain. Prem 
Singh fell dead with a crack on his temple. A police- 
man fell on top of him with his spleen burst by a 
swiping blow of a staff. The smoke of the rifles and 
the howling dust-storm which came suddenly down on 
them blinded the fighters. 

Suddenly Hamira fell with the unseen hand of Bir 
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Singh on his throat. As they rolled over, a police- 
man, stabbing at random with his bayonet, cut Bir 
Singh's face across, dashing out his left eye. Hamira 
rose from the grasp of his shrieking foe ; was close 
gripped by his brother and nephew Khem Singh ; and 
for awhile the three of them wrestled in a furious 
struggle. Hamira had gone to ground like an expert 
wrestler ; but little did it avail him. Khem Singh 
had him by the loins, and as he fell Kesar Singh, 
grasping his beard, wrenched his head up. Khem 
Singh placed his feet on the back of his uncle, and 
with a violent wrench jerked up his legs. There was 
a dull crack and an awful groan, and Hamira lay 
dying with a broken spine and dislocated jaw, just as 
the sepoys began to fly, for a cry that the Sahibs 
were coming had arisen. Within five minutes not a 
sepoy was to be seen. 

In the courtyard of the Kotwali seven sepoys and 
nine police lay badly wounded, and Hamira and 
four men were groaning and writhing in their death 
agonies. Panting, excited, shouting, policemen ran 
about aimlessly. Over all blew the choking dust- 
storm. Ten minutes later the cantonment magis- 
trate rode in at a furious gallop in his shirt-sleeves, 
just as he had come from his court. At his heels 
galloped the Adjutant and a wing commander. 
Barely giving a glance to the wounded and dead 
sepoys, the Adjutant galloped off to the lines to call 
the roll, while the cantonment magistrate stayed to 
investigate. At once the place swarmed with natives 
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of all sorts to give evidence. But it was too late. 
Not fifteen minutes had elapsed since the attack 
began, and all was still and done. The Adjutant was 
already calling the roll, and nearly every man was 
present on parade and looking as clean and cool as 
could be expected in that stifling storm. 

It had not been the work of a minute to tear 
off their old clothes as they ran, and before the 
" Assembly " could be sounded each man had slipped 
on his loose cotton drawers, flung on a clean shirt, 
twisted up his beard, and stuck on his head the 
ready rolled turban left on his cot when he sallied 
forth. 

After the sepoys had been standing on parade 
nearly an hour, sweating and getting grimier and 
grimier with the dust and heat, the magistrate came 
with his witnesses to identify the aggressors. Only 
the victims were absent, and the witnesses varied so 
in their identification, and made such glaring mistakes, 
that the magistrate could do nothing. 

And then followed the endless courts of inquiry, &c, 
and confinement to bounds and correspondence. Of 
course, nothing came of it. 

But Hamira was slain, and had not been able to 
speak a word before his death. 

Within a year of this event his family had been 
dispossessed of all his hard-won plunder by means of 
lawsuits instituted by his brothers ; and the villagers 
to a man bore evidence against the relicts of their 
ancient oppressor, eager to earn the favour of the 
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new lords ; for a living dog is worth more than a 
dead tiger. 

The 44th Sikhs lost in course of time the two 
younger sons of Kesar Singh, who were transferred to 
the Shekbuddin Horse ; and Kesar Singh, for his 
excellent behaviour in calling all his men together, 
and so preventing their taking part in the fray, was 
promoted from Naik to Havildar. Khem Singh 
became Naik for his valued assistance. And so the 
rewards fell to the worst offenders. The unfortunate 
recruit was tried, found guilty of resisting the police, 
and kicked out of the service. 

And with the perjury, false evidence, bribery, in- 
timidation of witnesses, and all the other customary 
villainies, what could British justice do ? Can a hawk 
hunt in a dust-storm ? 
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IV 

WHY NUR KHAN WENT HOME 

The firm belief of the natives of India in extra- 
ordinary manifestations of nature is incredible to an 
Englishman. It is hard indeed for us to realise that 
the fairy tales of mythology are believed as actual 
facts, which may quite possibly happen again even in 
this brazen age ; but every now and then the wonder- 
ful reasons given by intelligent natives for their 
requests prove that this is so. There is hardly an 
animal or a vegetable that has not the power to act in 
some marvellous fashion beyond the bounds of reason, 
almost of sane imagination. We can understand 
their firm belief in ghosts, witches, demons — some of 
us have known it firm in England ; metamorphosis, 
the transmigration of souls are not inconceivable ; but 
how any educated and intelligent man can seriously 
believe in some of the actual actions imputed to 
animate and inanimate things passes understanding. 

To the Indian it is not impossible, actually, that a 
rat should carry an elephant ; that a river should flow 
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over a mountain without wetting it, rather than round 
or through it. It was something of this kind that led 
to Sepoy Nur Khan's taking his discharge and forfeit- 
ing fifteen years' service. 

One fine day after parade we held Orderly-room as 
usual under the big banian-tree in front of the quarter- 
guard. After the usual matters had been disposed of, 
a shamefaced Jemadar brought up an anaemic sepoy 
who had a request to make. To the Colonel's 
inquiries the Jemadar replied that he preferred that 
Nur Khan should make his request himself, and 
begged that the Colonel would take no offence. The 
unusual interest displayed by the native officers and 
the men present led us to expect something enter- 
taining after the dreary monotony of demands, and 
the Colonel granted the Jemadar's petition. There- 
upon Nur Khan, in hesitating accents, came out with 
this yarn. 

" Nearly a month ago I went out at dawn to the 
jungle, and while there I trod by accident on a snake, 
and it turned and bit me. Here is the mark. I 
went to the lines and dressed the wound and went to 
parade. Yes, Sahib, it was a very dangerous snake ; 
but it was not the time for its poison, so I did not 
fear. Three nights later it came to where I was 
sleeping in the verandah of the lines, and bit me again 
on this spot, and sucked the blood. Again I dressed 
it without fear of poison. Here is the second mark. 
The next week it came again, and bit me as I slept, 
and sucked my blood, but did not poison me. Then 
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I knew that that snake was mad and desired my life, 
and would pursue me. Also, I became ill with fever 
and went to hospital. This was because its time of 
poison had returned. When I was in hospital it came 
again and bit me, and sucked my blood, but it did not 
kill me. It is a mad snake and desires my life. I 
left the hospital a week ago, since when it comes 
every second night, and bites me, and sucks my 
blood, and gives me fever. Now, if I stay here the 
mad snake will return again and again, and when its 
poison time comes fully, it will slay me. I, therefore, 
pray that by your honour's favour I may take my 
discharge at once, and go home, where the snake 
cannot follow me ; otherwise I shall die, and there 
will be nobody of my family left to look after my 
estate and my people." 

With that Nur Khan burst into tears, trembling 
and shivering. 

" Is this man mad ? " asked the Colonel of the 
Jemadar. 

We all laughed. 

"What infernal rot!" said the Major. "The 
fever has upset his reason. The man is in my wing 
and is a good Urdu scholar, and has a certificate for 
field sketching, and also for transport. I know him 
as a sharp chap, but not much of a man, and his 
physique is poor. Isn't he the story-teller, Subadar 
Mir Alam ? " 

" No, Sahib, the story-teller is another of the 
Captain Sahib's wing, and he is now on furlough. 
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This man is a good man, and the snake certainly 
bites him. We have found him bleeding on. the days 
on which he was bitten." 

Now, Mir Alam was a sound and wise officer, the 
last man whom we should have suspected of support* 
ing any sort of fraud or absurdity, so his reply amaze J 
us all the more ; also there was an indefinable some- 
thing in Nur Khan's manner that told us that his 
fears were genuine. The wounds on his legs were 
very like the marks of old sores or boils ; but Nur 
Khan always pointed out the same marks in the same 
sequence, try him as we would, nor did he improve or 
alter his story. 

The Colonel then called on each native officer to 
say whether he believed in such preposterous nonsense, 
and not one of the ten present denied that he fully 
believed. The remaining six were absent on furlough 
and duty. So the doctor was sent for, and while we 
waited for his arrival the native officers were ques- 
tioned, and chaffed, and reasoned with. Not a jot 
could we stir them, though they looked ashamed of 
themselves, and yet prepared to face the scorn of the 
infidel with resignation. Jemadar Jaggat Singh, the 
first native to win the Macgregor medal, and the most 
enlightened among them, explained the mystery thus : 
" This snake," said he, cc is the two-headed snake. 
It is like a bit of stick — so long," and he measured off 
about a foot on his arm. "Every six months its 
head becomes its tail ; and the head is male and the 
tail female. You have seen it, Captain Sahib ? " 
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"Yes," said I. "The sepoys burnt one on the 
range at Mian Mir. It is as you describe. The fact 
is, sir," said I to the Colonel, " there is a snake of 
this sort, and this is the native account of it, arising 
probably from the fact that both head and tail are the 
same thickness as the body and similarly marked. It 
is very hard without close looking to tell which end is 
which. It is very slow and quite harmless, and seems 
to be a sort of blindworm, but the natives are awfully 
afraid of it. I have heard Jaggat Singh's account 
from others." 

" Well, let's hear what further he has to say. I 
can't say I know the beast myself, even after thirty 
years in the country. Go on, Jaggat Singh." 

<c By your honour's favour, this is my petition. At 
the time of year when this snake changes its sex, it is 
harmless for two lunar months, and that is because it 
is then in its rutting season. If at that season any 
man comes near it and is bitten, he will not be 
poisoned. But the snake forsakes its mate and 
pursues the man bitten, being mad and deluded into 
the belief that he is its mate. For this reason it 
continues to bite him and suck his blood ; and when 
its change is completed and its poison in full force, 
the man gets poisoned and dies in an hour without 
help, for there is no medicine or charm can do him 
good. This is a well-known fact. All snakes do the 
same, but this one more than the others." 

cc Then why the devil doesn't the fool sit up, and 
kill the snake .when it comes ? " said the Adjutant. 
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The natives one and all smiled politely, but looked 
at each other as if to say, " How impossible it is to 
explain anything to such people." The Colonel and 
Major grew angry, suspecting that some underhand 
intrigue was being carried on at their expense ; and 
they spoke pretty strongly to the native officers on 
the subject, without any effect. In fact, the Subadar- 
Major quietly said, "You have no snakes in your 
country, Colonel Sahib, and you do not live naked in 
the jungles as we do. We speak of what we know. 
There is no intrigue in this." And the old gentle- 
man's manner carried conviction. 

Presently the doctor arrived, and said that he had 
been told some such cock-and-bull story, but had 
attributed it to delirium and fever, and had paid no 
attention to it. He said that the man was very 
nervous, inclined to be hysterical, and that the marks 
on his legs were sores which could not possibly be 
less than six months old at the very least. So Nur 
Khan's request was refused, and he was sent to 
hospital to be kept under medical supervision. 

The fever season was on then, and the hospital was 
so crowded that Nur Khan, with several others, had 
to be accommodated in tents pitched in the hospital 
compound j but he was isolated, and had an atheistic 
Bengali hospital assistant to sleep in the same tent 
with him. 

To our amazement, at early dawn the Adjutant and 
I were sent for to the hospital, and there in the tent 
lay Nur Khan bleeding from a wound \fL.the leg, and 
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a snake, of the very sort described, on the ground 
beside his bed ! The Bengali was paralysed with 
terror, and all the hospital staff were standing round, 
afraid to go near either Nur Khan or the tent. We 
killed the snake with a stick, put it in a bottle, and 
then examined Nur Khan. He was alive and only 
slightly feverish, but terribly frightened, and the 
wound on his leg was very like a scratch across the 
scar of a former boil, though the nails on his toes and 
fingers were quite clean. The doctor, when he came 
soon after, declared that the wound was self-inflicted, 
but we never found out how, nor could we ever dis- 
cover how the snake came to be there. It was a full- 
grown male, and quite harmless. 

Nevertheless, we had to let Nur Khan take his 
discharge, because his nerves were shattered, and there 
was no chance of his being fit for service again. 

It was a queer experience, and though, no doubt, 
there was a rational explanation of it, yet we could 
not find that explanation. The evident triumph of 
the sepoys over the sceptic Sahibs was clearly based on 
a firm and unshakable belief in the strange story they 
told us, which we have never been able to contradict. 
A sepoy does not forfeit fifteen years' service for a 
trifle. 
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We sat, the Jemadar, AH Azghar, and I, in a cool 
cleft of the mountain, for the heat of the day was on 
us, when there is little use and much labour in hunting 
the wild goat of the Suleimans. We had been smoking 
and dozing by turns, and then the Jemadar began to 
talk of the ways of old members of the regiment. 
" Do you remember Hashmat Ali ? " he said. 

" I should think I did remember the rascal," I said. 
"When I was Adjutant he was Drill-Havildar, a surly 
and savage brute." 

" A brute indeed," said the Jemadar. " He was a 
Wahabi of all things, and a great villain, the greatest 
villain I ever met." 

" Well, my son, you ought to know, you've seen 
plenty of that sort. By the way, wasn't there some- 
thing strange about his death in the Black Mountain ? 
I was on the Staff then, and did not see it, but I've 
heard from those who did, that he didn't exactly fall 
to the enemy." 
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" Eh ? Did the Sahibs see ? No one asked ques- 
tions. We thought that they saw nothing." 

" Don't you know that we see just as much as we 
choose to? Who wants to see the shame of the 
regiment, or bellow out its misdoings ? If by chance 
you uncovered your sister's face to a stranger, would 
you proclaim it on the housetops ? " 

"The Sahib speaks the truth. But did you know 
anything ? " 

" I myself knew nothing. Besides, I am not asking 
about it in the Orderly-room j I give you my honour 
we are now talking as brothers." 

The affair was seven years old, beyond all human 
punishment. Ali Azghar looked round the desolate 
mountain as though for an eavesdropper. Then he 
began : 

" It was a month after you had gone to Staff that 
Hashmat Ali was made Jemadar. You know how he 
lied and bore false witness, and was the chief spy in 
the regiment in the bad days when Jansen Sahib was 
Colonel. But, by the beard of Ali, you cannot know 
what a hell he made in the lines. 

"There was no one who did not fear him. He 
was the Colonel's pet, and could ruin any of us with a 
word. We obeyed him to save the fruits of our 
service. If you are a Havildar of fourteen years' 
service you will not risk eight rupees a month off 
your pension. There is no hope in the last seven 
years of rising again to be Havildar in time to serve in 
that rank the two more years needful for the full 
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pension. Also there is a great fall from eighteen 
rupees a month to ten rupees, and a man with a 
family cannot afford it. As the Sikhs say, 'One 
must eat one's belly,' and we Pathans cannot do that. 
Besides, a man is not only poor, he loses izzat (reputa- 
tion). 

" Now Hashmat Ali was a great villain. He stole 
the rifle for which Azad Khan, the quartermaster's 
orderly, was tried and sent to gaol for six months. 
He drugged the Jemadar Ganesha Singh so that he 
was found drunk when the alarm was sounded that 
night at Ferozepore. He had Havildar Attar Singh 
turned out of the service for invading Sepoy Jehandad's 
zenana : Jehandad's wife was a common woman 6f the 
town, and Hashmat Ali brought her into the lines and 
passed her off as a married woman only to bring about 
Attar Singh's ruin. He was the man who released 
the prisoner when Havildar Wazir Singh was on 
guard. He had learned from the Colonel that Wazir 
Singh was to be recommended for a commission, 
and he contrived to have the guard of his own 
men. The Lance-Naik and the sentry both wanted 
their discharge, and they got it from the court- 
martial, as you know, while Wazir Singh, with 
his Order of Merit and sixteen years' service, was 
reduced to the ranks. 

a The infamies of Hashmat Ali were beyond count- 
ing, and when we were ordered to go fighting we 
were all very glad, because we knew that he would 
never come back. But we held our peace. What 
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need was there to talk of it when we were all of one 
mind ? 

"He, too, knew that he would never come back, 
and tried to go to the depdt ; but he did not go to the 
depdt." 

" Why, you all came and swore that no one but he 
could lead the company ! " I broke in. " You came 
with tears and prayers, and swore that if a hair of his 
head were touched you would wipe out every enemy 
between the border and the Ruskis ! " 

c< Even so, we did," said Ali Azghar, and laughed. 
"But you should have seen him and heard him in the 
lines after that Orderly-room. He raged among us 
like a tiger. He tore the beard of the Subadar-Major, 
and spat in the face of the native Adjutant. But we 
bore his rage in silence. He saw that we had him in 
a trap and would no longer slave for him. He saw 
that he could no longer raise any more false witnesses. 
And losing hope he swallowed arsenic, but we caught 
him, and poured salt and water down his throat, 
forcing his jaws open with a bayonet, till he vomited 
it up. We watched him day and night. He had eight 
hundred pairs of eyes on him always. He was un- 
married, and two sepoys slept in his house and ten 
guarded his quarters without ceasing. Verily he lived 
the life of a dog. He beat us, and cursed us, but we 
cared not. We did not lay one finger on him, much 
as he wanted it. 

"We had much trouble to prevent his deserting 
when he got to the border, but we held him close 
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prisoner. When the fighting began we held him 
back to prevent his rushing upon his death. And 
when we went ahead we took care to jostle him in 
among the ranks. Our devotion was such that we 
always pitched his tent, cooked his food, and tended 
him like as if he was our father. We always praised 
his bravery to the Sahibs, and pretended that we looked 
on him as holy. Of course we took care that Ms 
sword had no edge or point to it, and we filled his 
revolver with sand so that it might jamb and not shoot 
him. For what is death ? It is nothing. But to 
wait for death, and not know when it comes, that is a 
dreadful thing. 

<c He grew reckless with fear of us, and became lean 
and haggard, and the Horror of Darkness that keeps 
men awake got hold of him. We knew this when we 
saw him put hot ashes from his hookah in his arm-pits 
to keep himself awake with the pain. Then the time 
came to make an end of it. 

"One night we knew that we should fight next 
day, and the Subadar sent round a blade of the dry 
hill-grass with the point torn off, and a bit of tent 
cloth. We all understood the message. 

u The left wing came into action first, on four low 
hills looking down on the smooth- ground across which 
the enemy was firing at us. Our wing, the right 
wing, was partly entrenched in front of the camp, and 
our company was on a tall hill on the right flank, and 
we faced to the flank to guard against any attack on 
that side. It was thus that we stood at noon that day 
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" Major Ardarer Sahib commanded our wing and was 
on the hill. He was a wonderful Sahib. He did not 
know fear. He stood just by a small olive-tree on the 
top, and went on giving orders, not caring for the 
bullets, as if it were a field-day. Early in the afternoon 
he sat down at the foot of the tree and called for food. 
His orderly brought it, because the Hindoo servant 
was too full of fear. As he handed the plate with the 
meat on it, a bullet hit the plate and scattered the food. 
The Major Sahib got very angry and swore in English 
most horribly at the enemy for spoiling his dinner. 
Then he went a little below the crest of the hill and 
ordered fresh food to be brought to him. I was 
behind a big rock on the top of the hill and saw all 
this. 

" When the Major Sahib went to his food, I saw the 
Subadar-Major, who was commanding the right com- 
pany of the left wing, carried to the rear. This left 
the company in command of Havildar Gonda Singh, 
who was, as you know, the most foolish in the 
regiment. The volleys of the company grew very 
ragged, and I knew the time had come. I saw the 
enemy were all drawing down to mass for an attack 
on our right flank, and I told Hashmat Ali that it was 
so. I was only a Naik then. He was keeping well 
behind rocks all the time for fear that some bad fate 
might befall him. Well ! his time was come at last. 

" I and Allah Din and Zeb Khan went to him and 
bade him go up to the olive-tree and scan the country. 
Havildar Peznur went and told the Major Sahib that 
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the enemy had left our front, and were probably trying 
to skulk round and rush both flanks. The Major 
Sahib left his food and began to climb the hill. But 
Hashmat AH had already reached the tree. He stood 
up as soon as he saw no enemy in front and put his 
glasses to his eyes. Straightway a bullet knocked 
them away, breaking his thumb. He looked round to 
the left wing, and as he did so a bullet struck him in 
the ear and another in the ribs. He fell dead almost 
at the feet of Lieutenant Girishtan Sahib, who 
reached the spot a yard or two ahead of the Major 
Sahib. 

" I had been looking, and as the volleys from the 
Subadar-Major's company were firing on the enemy 
moving to the left, I saw Wazir Singh and Sant 
Singh and Bir Singh, all marksmen, fire straight at 
the olive-tree. These three were all on the right of 
the company, and the distance from me was six 
hundred yards. 

cc As Hashmat Ali fell, a party of the enemy sprang 
up and fired a harmless ragged volley at the tree from 
our extreme left. So it was thought that they had hit 
him. We all knew better. 

"The Major Sahib said, < Bad job ! Bad job! ' and 
then to Girishtan Sahib, c Damn brute ! ' 

<c No one showed sorrow as we bore him away to 
the rear. We buried him that night. Yes, we buried 
the vile hound of hell." 

« How ? " 

u We flung him into a latrine trench in rear of the 
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camp, just before the sweepers came to fill it up. We 
cut his stomach open and gashed his face, so that God 
might not know him again. And we let him sink 
into the filth to rot, as befitted a foul brute and 
oppressor of the faithful. Not a prayer, not a sheet, 
did we give him. There was not a stone or mound 
even for his tomb, and a curse sped him to the angels 
of judgment. 

a Wazir Singh died of pneumonia a week later, and 
Bir Singh was shot, and Sant Singh took his pension 
and died last year. 

" The Subadar-Major also took his pension and died 
last year. On that day he retired because he was 
taken ill with cramp in the stomach like cholera, so 
that he might not be present in case of any questions 
being asked by any chance. 

<C I merely looked on. Nobody can call me to 
account. Besides, I have the word that cannot fail. 
We have talked like brothers, Sahib, and you now 
know how Hashmat Ali died the death of a dog and 
lies rotting like one. May the graves of his de- 
scendants and ancestors be as foul ! " 
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VI 
THE BADMASHES 

The word "Badmash" is a portmanteau word in 
India. It means anything from a naughty little boy 
to a hardened villain ; and in every regiment two or 
three men bear this title. In the Ghaziabad Light 
Infantry Hazrat Ji, Pathan, and Indar Singh, Jat Sikh, 
bore it with great fitness. 

Hazrat Ji came out of the indefinite wilds of the 
Eusafzai tribe, Pathans residing in British territory. 
They are not so fierce and lawless as their trans- 
border kinsmen, and far more polished. They enjoy a 
poetic literature ; are musical to a man ; and cultivate 
a language which is richer and more manly than any 
in India. It is nearly as fine as Persian, from which 
it has borrowed much. They are a sentimental race, 
with the sentimentalist's hazy ideas of right and 
wrong ; and the Chinese are not greater gamblers. 

Hazrat Ji was the very type of his race : a short, 
square, well-made man, he had a handsome face, and 
an Irish twinkle in his eye that nothing could dim. 
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He began his evil career early : even as a recruit he 
soothed by his pranks the lot of his brothers in 
affliction. Two hours' drill before breakfast, an hour 
at mid-day, and an hour and a half in the afternoon, 
besides extra turns under the Drill-Havildar, usually 
take the cheek out of a lad, and render him " gharib," 
amenable to discipline ; but Hazrat Ji picked up his 
drill quickly, and found the time to improvise disre- 
spectful songs addressed to his immediate taskmasters. 
With a turn for ventriloquism (not unusual in the 
native ranks) he would now and again startle an 
indolent instructor by barking like the Adjutant's dog, 
or speaking like an old woman. He would feign extra- 
ordinary stupidity, and implore, in polished phrases, 
explanations from his thick-headed Sikh instructor; 
and then, when the Adjutant came his way, he was 
the smartest man in the squad. None but the ex- 
perienced Drill-Havildar or Naik could do anything 
with the squad he was in. Even the Adjutant was 
hard put to it not to laugh when Hazrat Ji would 
quote with a solemn and serious air, in absurd Panjabi, 
some orders he had received, and ask for an explanation 
in "English." Within the first month he had got 
into trouble for hammering another recruit, and within 
two he had gambled away all the spare cash of the 
company. He danced at a Pathan nautch got up 
by the native officers on the Queen's birthday, and 
won golden opinions till he came forward and sang a 
song of his own composing which the British officers 
did not understand, but which convulsed the Pathans. 
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The Pathan Subadar speedily hustled him away, 
with some explanations to the officers which fell far 
short of the truth, and administered to the young 
rascal, behind the scenes, reproof and correction in a 
rude and ready fashion. It was characteristic of 
Hazrat Ji that, when he returned to the dancing, no 
one who saw his untiring skill and agility could have 
guessed how severely he had been handled. 

Indar Singh was a badmash of another kind. He 
had been at one time at school, and it ruined him. If 
a Sikh gets any learning into his great hairy numskull, 
he becomes a blackguard at once. This is because the 
faculty of humour is wanting, and only his acquisitive- 
ness grows with the intelligence to acquire. A 
rambling, blurred accent, and the dull eye of a cow 
show the true country clown whose mind does not go 
beyond his simple Sikh oath and his limited home life. 
This man knows no fear, and does his duty ; but 
learning, while it clears his accents and brightens his 
face, seems to take much of the pluck out of him. 

Indar Singh did nothing noxious during his recruit 
probation, but was disliked for showing himself a 
regular sea-lawyer. It was known that his brother 
was a policeman ; and he might have been an enlisted 
policeman himself, for he was for ever talking about 
his "hak," which is a forbidden word. Anything 
that a man expects, or thinks he has a right to, is his 
" hak." In the army you take what you can get, and 
you have no right to, nor can you expect to receive, 
anything at all. You are subject to her Majesty's 
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pleasure absolutely and entirely. It took many punish- 
ments to teach Indar Singh this simple truth ; and he 
had thus grown an object of dislike to all ranks, white 
and brown, and earned the title of " Badmash " long 
before he was sworn on the colours. Hazrat Ji was 
merely laughed at as a jovial nuisance, and rather liked 
than not. 

When the Ghaziabad Light Infantry had their 
famous row with the police at Jhansi, Indar Singh was 
caught, indeed \ but by proving a doubtful alibi, g'ot off 
with a month in the quarter-guard ; while Hazrat Ji, 
who was taken red-handed, was only screened by the 
energetic efforts of his native officers ; escaped by 
pleading guilty to being found in a gaming-house ; and 
did seven days' cells and twenty-three days' confine- 
ment to lines for that offence. 

Later, too late in fact, his true deeds on that day came 
to light, and he was reckoned a bad lot ; but even yet he 
did not share Indar Singh's title of Badmash : he had 
to do worse things for that, and he did them. A lady 
and Mir Baz, his friend, gave him the chance. 

Mir Baz found the lady in Multan city, and telling 
no one, established her in a village some two miles 
from the lines. Hazrat Ji found this out, and resenting 
his friend's lack of confidence in him, and even more 
his secretive attempt at monopoly, took advantage of 
his absence, on a week's guard at the fort, to woo the 
fair, frail lady. Then, being burdened with a stronger 
sense of humour than of honour, he made Mir Baz a 
laughing-stock in the lines. 
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When Mir Baz returned and founa out what 
wrongs he had endured, he beat the lady and assaulted 
Hazrat Ji. A fight ensued, in which both heroes 
suffered, and on their return to the lines, rent and 
bleeding, were confined in the quarter-guard by the 
Subadar-Major. Mir Baz, on being brought before the 
Commanding Officer, accused Hazrat Ji of destroy- 
ing the peace of his happy home, and clamoured for 
vengeance. Hazrat Ji, in his defence, told the whole 
story with much glee, and was so tickled by his own 
wit that he burst out laughing in that awful presence. 
It was certainly very well told, and his jibes at the 
deceived lover strained his audience's control of their 
feces. But his heinous conduct and indecent mirth 
procured for him another seven days' cells for brawling, 
striking a comrade, and disrespect to his Colonel. 
Mir Baz received thirty days' confinement to lines. 
As soon as Hazrat Ji was let out, he amused himself 
by seeing Mir Baz go to extra drill, and then, stating 
loudly his purpose, set off to the village. This, of 
course, led Mir Baz to break out of lines. Where- 
upon Hazrat Ji reported him, and got the poor fellow 
a summary court-martial and a month's imprisonment 
in the cells. When on guard over the cells he sang 
softly insulting couplets, and earned another seven 
days himself on the complaint of the prisoner. Mean- 
while the lady fled to the city again, and became the 
ward of Indar Singh. 

Indar Singh, as a Sikh, committed a religious crime 
by protecting a Mussulman woman. This, added to 
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his other less amiable iniquities, deepened his disrepute ; 
but he only fell into the hands of the law, and received 
cells in his turn, when he thrashed both Mir Baz and 
Hazrat Ji for invading his house. Then their Helen, 
unused to being beaten by three such stout warriors 
in quick turn, fled to another city ; and Hazrat Ji 
crushed down his grief by composing a peculiarly 
indecent ballad on her flight. He roared this recklessly 
in the lines the same day that Indar Singh got drunk 
to drown his sorrow, and both of them were brought 
before the Colonel. He said that they were a couple 
of utter badmashes, and punished them severely. 

Three months later the regiment was ordered off to 
Waziristan to war. Indar Singh got drunk the very 
day they started, and spent the first week they lay 
waiting orders in Fort Akalgarh in custody. As soon 
as he was let out again the regiment marched for 
Jandola and took the field. It was a weary war of 
incessant toil and no regular fighting, amid freezing 
cold, with exhausting marches up torrent-beds and over 
mountain ridges blasted with a cutting wind. All day 
and all night the hidden enemy fired into the camp 
from their ambushes. This guerilla warfare was very 
sickening, and Indar Singh was the first to go down 
when the rum gave out. He took no opium, and the 
want of liquor was a serious loss to him. 

One vile night the sleet and bitter wind beat on 
four men huddled under a big rock on a lonely ridge 
where they lay in the snow on the watch for the 
guerillas \ our army calls them " Snipers." Indar 
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Singh turned to Hazrat Ji, said, " I have noomoona " 
(pneumonia), and curled up to die. Mir Baz, on 
the look-out, saw five men creeping slowly up, and 
warned his comrades by loosening a pebble under his 
feet. When, presently, the enemy gained the ridge 
and fired a shot at the camp in the gully below, the 
four sepoys fired a volley, and rushed on them with a 
shout, to find that the five were backed up by ten 
more. Among those rocks and in the uncertain 
gloom it was a fight of phantoms. The Dogra 
Havildar got his three men under some ironstone 
boulders and bade them fire as they liked : the flashes 
of the rifles were all they had to aim at. There was a 
crackle of musketry, and then a fierce hand-to-hand 
struggle, accompanied by stray shots whenever a rifle 
could be loaded. The Waziris, hearing a noise in the 
camp below, yet hoped to get away with the rifles of 
their adversaries. But they stayed too long. An 
energetic subaltern, lying close by with a dozen picked 
men, was on them before they looked for him, and the 
bayonet laid seven low. The rest fled into the darkness. 
Under the lee of the rock lay Hazrat Ji and Indar 
Singh. The Sikh tried to sit up. " I have noo- 
moona," he said faintly, while the blood welled up 
from a deep knife-thrust in his breast. Then he 
groaned and died. On his body they found the long- 
lost talisman of Hari Singh, which had been stolen a 
year ago in Multan. But they brought Hazrat Ji into 
camp. He was shot through the stomach with a slug 
of telegraph-wire. 
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" It is all up with me ! " said he, and grinned. 

" Cheer up, man ! " said the subaltern, who knew 
and liked him. 

" No good, Sahib ; I am dying," said Hazrat Ji as 
cheerfully as ever. 

" Look here ! I'll toss you four annas you don't 
die ! " said the officer. 

4C Make it a rupee ! " 

" A rupee, then ! Heads you, tails me." 

The coin spun. It fell heads. 

cc Hand me the rupee ! I can beat you all at that, 
dead or alive ! Mir Baz, I'll get more women in 
heaven than you, you " 

And, clutching his rupee, Hazrat Ji died with a 
laugh. 
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VII 

MIHRBANI 

The word " mihrbani," as used in the Indian Army, 
means practically c< undeserved favours." No man 
believes that he is promoted for smartness, intelligence, 
bravery, or good conduct ; he has seen " patient merit " 
not lead to success too often. Besides, he considers it as 
sensible to choose a man for his well-shaped legs or 
big arms as for his moral virtues, assured that the 
latter are as much an accident of nature as the former, 
and that therefore he is as good as the next man. 
Promote him then, and he says, "You are the dis- 
penser of honour and favours. I have somehow found 
favour in your eyes. You give me this honour out of 
mihrbani. Hazur ki mihrbani." There is no con- 
vincing him that it is not so. 

It is necessary, therefore, that there be, in a 
regiment, a fixed scale of mihrbani by which each 
man is measured. Some officers know this, and 
these are the strong men. Some officers, very 
often those noted for their "tact and judgment," 
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do not ; and a sliding scale of mihrbani is a greased 
plank to the pit. 

In the days of Colonel "Kaplin Sahib Bahadur" 
there was a deadly routine of mihrbani. Every man 
was promoted by seniority ; and as soon as a man 
failed to prove his fitness, so surely was he broke at 
the first failure. This seemingly cruel rule was much 
liked. Every good man looked forward confidently to 
promotion, and had plenty of landmarks to steer his 
course by. Many men voluntarily remained sepoys, 
refusing to try to qualify. They knew they could 
not do the work. Thus, no one was disappointed, 
and no one buoyed up by false hopes. There were 
many nice billets and indulgences for good sepoys who 
were not fit for promotion, but otherwise valuable 
men. Punishment was not severe, but laid down to 
a carefully graduated scale and unerringly dealt out ; 
rewards, too, were as carefully graduated and as un- 
erringly distributed. The name of "Kaplin Sahib 
Bahadur " became one of great honour, and recruits 
were always easily obtained from the best classes for 
his regiment. But on the day that their honoured 
Colonel left the men sobbing and weeping at the 
railway station, on his last journey home to a well- 
earned pension and a distasteful repose, all was 
changed. 

A weaker hand took the reins. Colonel Richardson 
was a persona grata at Simla, and his " tact and judg- 
ment" in dealing with his superiors did not really 
augur well for his success with his command. How- 
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ever, the Headquarters thought that it did ; and he was 
sent to the command of the gallant Zaberdast Regi- 
ment, with a pat on his back from the Commander- 
in-Chief. 

He began his career with a flowery speech to the 
corps on his first parade. In this he promised to 
adhere to the policy of his predecessor, and to do by 
the regiment as that man had done. He also said that 
he would always be accessible to any man of any rank 
who thought fit to make a friend of him, and he de- 
sired the unbounded confidence of the native officers. 

The speech was received in soldierly silence, but 
the oldest Subadar looked significantly at his hard- 
bitten Jemadar, who understood him. At the same 
moment that badmash Lai Mast turned his head and 
whispered something to old sepoy Baz Khan, at 
which the veteran frowned. Lai Mast was promptly 
checked for misbehaviour on parade. 

After parade came Orderly-room. This was 
usually held twice a week in the schoolroom. The 
Commanding Officer was seated at the table with the 
Adjutant at his side to take orders, and the other 
officers seated each in the order of his rank on chairs 
ranged along the side of the room, right wing on the 
right, and left wing on the left, of the Colonel. The 
Quartermaster sat at his own table behind the Colonel, 
with the bazaar and band representatives standing 
behind him. In the clear space in the centre were 
duly paraded all cases for investigation. Lai Mast 
was the first offender paraded for punishment ; and 
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the Colonel let him off, as a mark of clemency on 
taking command. It was felt by all the native ranks 
to be a most ominous proceeding. Lai Mast de- 
parted and made a little speech outside : 

" My hand is now as strong as the Colonel's. This 
new man has not been weaned, and his mother's milk 
is yet on his lips. After the tiger comes the calf, and 
what do I or the sons of the tiger care for the calf ? " 
And he swaggered off with a loud laugh, after putting 
his tongue in his cheek at the Havildar of his escort. 

The Colonel made another false move by declaring 
that Orderly-room was too formal, and he would 
prefer a Durbar ; then he said he would hold an 
Orderly-room only once a week, and in a less formal 
manner, and now and again a Durbar. 

When he had done speaking, Subadar Ganesh Singh 
asked leave to go on pension, saying that he was an 
old man and had done thirty-two years' service ; and 
Jemadar Mir Aslam made the same request, having 
completed twenty-seven years' service. Both were 
valuable men, of great experience and influence, a 
serious loss. The English officers were for opposing 
this ; but the Colonel overruled their objections, de- 
claring it bad policy to begin by withstanding in any 
way a lawful claim. " Besides," he said, u it does not 
do to let any man think he is indispensable." 

Both of them were accordingly granted their re- 
quest, and the meeting closed in a silence eloquent of 
misfortune. The Adjutant and Wing Commanders 
spoke a few words together apart, which showed 
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sufficiently that all three thought badly of the start 
their new Colonel had made. But the Colonel de- 
parted with the gay air of a well-satisfied man. So 
much the worse for him and those who watched him 
with the keen eyes of the native. They judged him, 
weighed him in the balance, and found him wanting; 
before the bugle sounded "Retreat" that day the 
writing was on the wall, and it needed no prophet 
to translate it to the men in the lines. 

It is too long a tale to tell how during the next 
three years the regiment decayed. One Wing Com- 
mander got a command and the other went on the 
Staff. The Adjutant got promotion and a Staff billet, 
and the Quartermaster became Adjutant in his stead. 
Two " lost dogs " got into the Wing commands by 
virtue of their " tact and judgment " with the Colonel, 
and the rest were new men and probationers. One 
by one the old native officers went on pension, and 
their places were taken by men selected by "mihrbani." 
One by one the old laws died out. The Colonel had 
become so enamoured of his own wisdom that he would 
not let any one deal with the smallest detail. . He 
interfered in the work of both Wing Commanders, 
and tried to discharge the duty of Adjutant and of 
Quartermaster. He was surrounded by a ring of 
satellites who fawned and lied their way to promotion. 
All the worst horrors of a " one-man regiment " fell 
on the Zaberdastis. 

The Colonel's passion for being the father of his 
regiment grew with indulgence ; but he did not know 
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that a father must use the rod as well as give sugar- 
plums. The words " Hazur ki Mihrbani w were honey- 
sweet to his ears ; and in all conscience he heard them 
often enough. He knew that his intentions were the 
best j his Simla success had left him no doubt of his 
" tact and judgment " ; he was sincerely fond of his 
men, and believed honestly that they loved him. 
Now the defect of that minor despotism, the "one- 
man " regiment, is its lack of cohesion : each indi- 
vidual depends too much upon the "one man," and these 
units neither stimulate nor control one another. The 
despotism might work well if the "one man" were a 
strong man ; but somehow he never is ; and the 
regiment is ruled by a cabal, controlled, for the most 
part, by the worst man. 

Colonel Richardson fell into the hands of a Pathan 
Subadar, Sharif Khan, a crafty Malikdin Khel Afridi. 
He made his creature Lai Mast the Colonel's orderly, 
which made it pretty sure that only versions con- 
venient to him would reach the Colonel's ears. Then 
he set about working on his fatherly weakness, and 
persuaded the wretched man that he had a strong hold 
on those turbulent and treacherous devils, the two 
Pathan companies. The Colonel gave the most of 
his attention to these, and made the promotions in the 
rest of the regiment according to the advice of Sharif 
Khan. The Wing Commanders, both of them lazy 
and stupid, did not care a rap how things went, so 
long as they stood well with the C. O. ; and found it 
easiest to pay court to Sharif Khan, and belaud him 
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always ; with the result that on the retirement of the 
Subadar-Major, the Afridi was promoted to this im- 
portant post. 

Here he played a merry game. Nothing went to 
the Colonel for orders until the Subadar-Major had 
had his say about it. He practically commanded both 
wings, by dint of providing one officer with shooting 
and the other with polo ponies. As for the Wing 
officers, they did no more than they were told, and 
followed the lead of their respective seniors. The 
Adjutant alone fumed and grieved. He heard and saw 
the hatred against the Colonel and Subadar-Major 
gathering to a head. He saw daily the surly faces of 
disappointed men smarting under unjust punishments; 
he overheard the remarks of men as he passed through 
the lines to parade. Native officers, leaving on pen- 
sion, sought him alone on their last nights and revealed 
to him the state of the regiment in tones not to be 
doubted. He tried more than once to warn the 
Colonel, but only succeeded in earning his dislike, and 
the open hatred of Sharif Khan, for his pains. 

The storm, of which there had been warnings 
enough for those who had the eyes to see them, broke 
sudden and unexpected. 

There was in the regiment a young, hot-headed 
Panjabi Mohammedan named Gheba. The lad was an 
Ahwan of the Jhelum district, tall, handsome, and 
very strong, with fine intelligent eyes glowing out of 
his dark face. In the days of" Kaplin Sahib Bahadur," 
who knew a man, and liked a man, he had been picked 
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out for promotion, and had reached the rank of Naik 
when Sharif Khan's hatred fell on him. When 
Colonel Richardson took command of the regiment 
he began to suffer from this hatred. His leave was 
refused, distant detachment duty robbed him of his 
furlough, and he was goaded daily by the insolence ot 
Lai Mast and other creatures of Sherif Khan. Every 
trifling slip or error, such as are usually dealt with 
without reference to a British officer, was made the 
occasion for bringing him up before Orderly-room, 
until the Colonel came to consider him a thorough 
badmash. Then he fell into a trap laid for him, 
and in his rage cursed the Subadar-Major in Orderly- 
room, and accused him of many villainies. For this 
he was tried by summary court-martial and reduced 
to the ranks. It would have been better to have 
dismissed him from the service : he returned to them 
humiliated, smarting, and dangerous. His enemies 
could now beset him with greater freedom, and, not 
content with what they had done, procured him seven 
days' cells for an offence they proved against him by 
the abundant false evidence always at the service ot 
the Subadar-Major. 

The quarter-guard, and no longer the school- 
room, was the place in which the Colonel held his 
Orderly-room ; and under his fatherly regime it had 
degenerated into an hour or two's talk, dawdling 
about in the shade after the parade. They got 
through much idle and useless chatter and very 
little work. However, occasionally a wretched 
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sinner was brought up for punishment, and had to 
endure the endless banter of the Colonel and Subadar- 
Major before being sentenced. Certainly the Colonel 
seldom inflicted any but trivial punishments, such as 
any petty officer could award, but his belief that it 
lessened the blow to linger over it made him hated 
and the correction an insult. One day Gheba 
requested to ask for leave. When he came up, 
the usual senseless banter began. He had said that 
there was illness in his house, and his mother was 
dying. The banter was stupid, and touched on his 
female relations in a way that a Mussulman regards 
as intolerably indelicate. Suddenly Gheba flamed up, 
and asked Sharif Khan if he had no shame to talk 
in that way of a man's family. The Subadar-Major, 
in a sudden fury, yelled some foul abuse at him. 
The Colonel tried to stop him, and cried out to arrest 
Gheba. 

It was too late : the maddened man drew his 
heavy sword-bayonet, and springing at Sharif Khan, 
plunged it into his belly, and almost ripped him 
open. 

The crowd stood round for a moment in a still, 
paralysed ring, gazing on the officer writhing in 
his death-pangs, turning the whites of his eyes and 
his teeth up to the full blaze of the sun, as he 
hissed out his agonising life in a bloody froth. Gheba, 
as soon as he saw that he had struck home, knew that 
he must die, and resolved to die game. 

He ripped off his belt, and flung it, bayonet, 
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scabbard and all, into the dying man's face ; and to 
throw down your arms and belt means that you 
renounce your allegiance and become a rebel. 

At this act all sprang to life. Some ran to raise his 
native officer, some to hide themselves lest they should 
in any way get into trouble as witnesses, some for the 
surgeon, some aimlessly to and fro. The Adjutant 
made a dash for the murderer, but the jostling, excited 
mob baulked him. Gheba made a rush for the quarter- 
guard, tore the rifle from the sentry, and, before any 
of them could collect their slow wits, snatched up two 
packets of rounds, kept on the top of the clock con- 
venient for arming sentries going on duty. With a 
bound he had passed through the open doors of the 
building, and out by the north end, and was running 
hard for a small moujid, the ruins of an old kiln, with 
a stunted acacia thorn on it ; there was not a yard of 
cover nearer than five hundred yards anywhere round. 
Here he resolved to make his last stand and die, after 
wiping out his wrongs in blood. 

He had gained the mound before the excited crowd 
had sufficiently cooled down to start in pursuit. The 
Havildar of the guard was the leading man, and was 
within three hundred yards of it, when, fearing that 
Gheba would escape, and anxious to put something to 
his credit against the loss of a rifle and twenty rounds 
from his guard, he knelt down and fired. The bullet 
was aimed too high and hastily, and Gheba, as the 
Havildar ran in nearer, deliberately fired a bullet into 
his heart. The chase paused, then broke for shelter ; 
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for all knew that the hunted man was the best shot 
in his company. Two more shots from him struck 
the wall of the quarter-guard. Then there was 
silence. 

It was clear that a direct attack would cost too 
many lives ; and the Adjutant took two men with him 
to take Gheba in rear, while his attention was directed 
to the lines. They set out at a walk on a long detour 
of a thousand yards range from the mound. Gheba 
saw them, and knew his end would most likely come 
that way. 

He began to chant a horrible death-song. 

He recounted all his injuries and all his merits. 
He laid bare in the plainest language the state of the 
regiment, naming man after man who had suffered, 
and calling on them to rise and slay the Colonel. 
He gloried in his deed, and dwelt on the dreadful 
details. The native officers, wHo felt that they had 
suffered from the influence of Sharif Khan, stood by 
the Colonel, and translated carefully the broad Doric 
of the Panjab into good Urdu. The Colonel heard, 
and turned sick. He looked round and saw that the 
eyes of the men were turned on him and not on 
Gheba. He called to the Pathans ; but those astute 
ruffians saw that they stood as two to six if it came 
to aiding the Colonel against a mutinous regiment, 
and remained passive till they should see which was the 
winning side. Their inaction hurt the Colonel more 
than the words of the rebel, and he saw in a blinding 
flash his errors and their result. Then he lost his 
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head, and, crying out that there was a mutiny, drew 
his sword. 

Subadar Baldeo Singh snatched it out of his hand, 
and then calmly put it back into the scabbard, saying, 
« Too late, Sahib ! " ■« 

At this action a low sound like waves over a beach 
ran through the sepoys, and he knew that the Subadar 
was right. 

Yet he tried to speak. He appealed to them all, by 
his love for them and his mihrbani, to be true and help 
him to arrest the murderer. They did not hear him, 
for their blood was hot now with the words of Gheba, 
and they felt that Baldeo Singh's action had somehow 
incriminated them all. Only the Colonel and Adju- 
tant had been on parade that day, so that there was 
no officer to assist the Colonel. It was a touch-and- 
go just then whether it would be open mutiny or 
not. 

Luckily for the regiment, one of the Wing Com- 
manders was seen coming through the lines. He 
was the " Shikari," and a favourite with the men, who 
often shared his sport. 

He at once made for an excited group who had 
gathered in the shelter of a barrack. Taking first 
one man, then another, he harangued them on their 
cowardice, and on the infamy of taking sides with a 
murderer. He drew their attention to the fact that 
they were risking their own prospects and pensions. 
He played on their personal interests. 

That was the real chord to touch, and it rang true, 
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especially when he added that after such an occurrence 
the Colonel would certainly lose his command. From 
group to group he went, and in less than a quarter 
of an hour had saved the day. The bells-of-arms 
were opened, and three rotHtis a man distributed as 
in cases of alarm. Then he went to the Colonel, 
who was now seated on a treasure-chest in the 
quarter-guard. The -unhappy man had broken 
down. Baldeo Singh said gravely, "It is too late, 
Captain Sahib. There is no mutiny. The murderer 
will be arrested, but the Colonel must go. We have 
made him hear the truth, and now he knows it, he can 
command no more. His c izzat ' is gone. It were 
better for him to die." 

At the last word the Colonel rose and said only, u It 
is true." Then he calmly walked out to the head of 
the first party sent out to fire at Gheba, and keep him 
busy till the flanking party could get at him. He 
ordered them to fire a volley and double forward by 
sections, firing at his command. He had not advanced 
fifty yards, always well ahead of his men, with undrawn 
sword, and never turning his head from the rebel for a 
second, when he met his death from a bullet through 
his brain. 

A loud cry of dismay arose, and even Gheba got up 
and stood staring in an attitude of horror, regardless of 
a frantic rush headed by the Wing Commander, till a 
flight of random bullets, fired hastily by the sepoys as 
they ran, made him drop back into covert. 

By this time the Adjutant had got within a hundred 
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yards of the mound, and shouted a command to rush 
it. Gheba heard, and turned to meet the rush. It was 
the end. 

A volley from the Wing Commander struck the 
earth all round him, and a splash of lead cut open his 
cheek from ear to ear. Still he fired^at the leading 
man, and Lai Mast lay dying with a bullet in his 
stomach. Again he fired, and crippled a second sepoy. 
Another volley came, and a ball lodged in his thigh, 
another in his shoulder-blade. His rifle fell from his 
powerless hand. As it dropped, the Adjutant sprang 
on him, and they rolled over, gripped together. Gheba 
twisted himself free, rose, snatched a bayonet from the 
nearest sepoy, and, with a loud cry, plunged it with his 
left hand into his breast. 

He stood on his feet a moment, swaying, his hand 
on the bayonet's hilt ; then, sinking on his knees, he 
drew it forth, and, holding it out to the Adjutant, 
reeking with his life-blood, said, u Hazur ki mihr- 
bani ! " 
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VIII 

THE REGIMENTAL BABU 

Attached to every native regiment is a staff or 
civilian followers. It is not so large as that attached 
to a British regiment in India, but large enough to 
form a regular establishment known as the Bazaar. 
It has its own chiefs and social grades, and lines of its 
own over which 'floats the more or less fantastic 
banner of the Chowdri. The aristocrats of this 
community are the civilian clerks, the priests of the 
different religious denominations of the native ranks, 
and the tailor ; its middle and lower classes are the 
Quartermaster's tindal and lascars, the bunniahs (one 
to each company) and their assistants, the cooks, the 
villainous shoemaker, the gallant bhisties or water- 
carriers, and the humble sweepers. All have their 
families living with them. The aristocracy, indeed, 
does not live in the Bazaar if it can find quarters in 
the regimental lines ; but in the Bazaar generally 
lives that great being who is called *by all ranks 
« Babu." 
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Sometimes the schoolmaster is the Babu, sometimes 
the head clerk, sometimes the Chowdri. Sometimes 
even the Babu is an enlisted man, which secures him a 
pension and renders him directly subject to discipline, 
though he remains a civilian, wears no uniform, and 
discharges no duty of a soldier. But be he who he 
may, he is the man whose natural gifts have made him 
the general factotum ; he is the principle of the 
regiment's life, and without him it can no more exist 
than a human being without a head. For the Babu is 
the man who greases the wheels. 

In a corps in which the men are of one race, the 
officers of another, there must needs be many points 01 
friction. With the best will in the world it is 
impossible to learn of oneself what the native soldier 
really wants. He is too stupid to see that the Sahibs 
cannot possibly know what they have never learned or 
seen, and he will always believe that they know the 
ins and outs of his life as intimately as he does himself. 
Consequently, in making his requests he leaves out 
nearly everything which would make his meaning 
plain ; he is generally incapable of expressing his 
ideas even to himself; and, lastly, he suffers from a 
total want of mental perspective and an extremely 
limited vocabulary. 

If, for instance, there is some important religious 
festival in his tribe or clan, peculiar to his district, and 
to attend which his officers would gladly give him the 
leave he wants, the unfortunate man will make some 
incoherent statement about his clan and his grand- 
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father, and the money loss he will incur unless he has 
fifteen days' leave. After much time spent in getting 
at his meaning with the aid of a native officer (who 
speaks most likely a dialect of another clan and 
district), the officer comes to the conclusion that the 
man wants leave to attend a lawsuit. So he asks the 
man if he wants to attend a "mukadma" (lawsuit). 
This being as foreign a word to the sepoy as Latin 
would be to a cockney Thomas Atkins, the man is 
bound to turn to his native officer, who, in the vague 
way in which natives use words, says, " Yes, that is 
what the man means." He says this not to save 
himself trouble, but he thinks that the foreign word 
"mukadma" means lawsuit, and not knowing its 
exact meaning, he supposes casually, but quite 
honestly, that it embraces any civil or religious 
function that must be attended. 

Now the officer knows that a lawsuit (unless 
criminal) can be attended by a proxy, and so refuses 
the leave, having a due regard to the extra duty that 
would be entailed by the man's unnecessary absence. 
Here is where the Babu comes in. He has acquired 
an intimate knowledge of each sepoy's private affairs ; 
he can understand all their dialects after a fashion of 
his own j and he also knows all about the Sahibs and 
understands very well their difficulties, though his 
knowledge of English is often scanty. So the Babu 
goes, talks with the officers, and explains the matter 
to such purpose that the sepoy gets his leave and goes 
off rejoicing, wondering at the stupidity of the Sahib, 
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if he thinks about the difficulty further. Good feeling 
is restored, and the wheels run on. The Babu does 
this service for perhaps fifty sepoys in the course of 
the leave season. But if there were no Babu, there 
would be fifty malcontents, and the officers would be 
irritated at the surliness of men for whom they are 
trying to do their best. For the officers of the Indian 
Army soon grow fond of their men, and are keen on 
their being fond of them. 

How the Babu fits his place is inconceivable, unless 
it is that he is a lusus natura. Though an Indian, he 
lacks the utter selfishness of his race. He will attend 
to the affairs of strangers, even when his own affairs 
claim his time, and for the most part out of pure 
benevolence. Some of them, of course, make it a 
lucrative business, but their reign is short. The real 
Babu reigns till his death. In one regiment there 
was an old man who had seen fifty years as Babu, and 
could call the roll of every officer and native officer 
and all their posts from fifteen years before the 
Mutiny. He was a compendium of history. I do not 
know what that regiment does now the old man is 
gone to a well-deserved paradise. 

If the Babu be the head clerk, he commands the 
regiment by the time the first Adjutant he worked 
under becomes Commandant, and he holds that com- 
mand till he dies. How can any one upset the 
decision of one who hurls twenty years and more of 
the most recondite regulations, customs, general orders, 
&c, at your head with a fluency and accuracy abso- 
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lutely final ? The amazing power of memory or the 
Indian is his, and well can he use it. The Babu will 
calmly tell you that a similar case occurred in 1862 
with regard to No. 305 Sepoy Jai Singh, Jat Sikh, of 
Jullundur, and B Company, when Colonel Brown 
commanded ; and that in the letter-books of that year, 
in the months of August and September, Nos. 975, 
978, 1002, 1006, 1015, 1020*1023 will be found 
all the correspondence ; also that the General Order 
No. — J — of that year, and Circular Memo. No. X % 
discipline M. d, 1862, from the Adjutant-General in 
India, give the orders and the explanation of the orders 
in this matter. If you set about verifying this state- 
ment, he will triumph greatly. But he will not 
swagger about it : he is the man who does, and is 
sparing of his talk. 

Young officers often fume and curse "the old 
idiot" at first, but they soon learn to know his 
kindliness, and bless the quiet, ready old man who 
saves them again and again from the consequences of 
the carelessness and happy-go-lucky ways incidental 
to the " boiled brains of nineteen." 

He dry-nurses the cubs, and gives the weary 
Adjutant many an extra hour for polo. When the 
Quartermaster has his annual madness over that never- 
enough-to-be-execrated equipment ledger and stock- 
taking of regimental stores, the Babu puts all straight 
in a few hours and preserves the youth to the service. 
When the Wing Commanders wax wroth during in- 
spection fever-days, and the Colonel goes about like a 
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lioness robbed of her whelps, then the Babu acts as a 
buffer. He leads the Colonel, when most dangerous, 
into by-paths where he can expend his blasphemy and 
agitation with least harm to himself and the regiment. 
He tames new brooms appointed to command wings, 
and prunes their most aggressive twigs. Panic-stricken 
native officers rushing to perdition he leads aside and 
soothes into reason. When the General inspects those 
"books," all eyes turn prayerfully to the Babu. He 
then appears most insignificant, but has a miraculous 
way of precipitating useful astral notes into the palms 
of those concerned when awkward questions are asked, 
u Humph ! " grunts the great Panjandrum, w What 
does this mean, Colonel Smith ? " 

"Er — er — Mr. Jones, the Adjutant, will explain, 
sir." 

Jones has clean forgotten, and sweats great drops of 
agony. 

Then says the Babu, " Your excellency, I put that 
in as a memorandum for private reference. You see, 
sir, I busy man, and put in pencil for aid of memory. 
Mr. Jones has put in ink in — book. I show you." 

a Who the devil are you ? " 

c< I clerrak, your honour. Many year I do work. 
I got certificate from your honour's father when he 
command old 7th Regiment, now Sher-o-Shaitan 
Regiment. Your excellency chota Sahib those days. 
Many time I work for your father, sir. My name is 
Gokal Chand." 

The General tries to look grave and important, but 
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he cannot be rough to this venerable old man. So he 
closes the book after an aimless glance through it and 
passes on. 

But when the Quartermaster's turn comes the old 
man knows that the youngster knows nothing about 
the matter, having only taken over the post a month 
ago. So he calmly steps in, explaining that he is 
acting for the clerk, who is dangerously ill. And he 
forthwith proceeds to puj the General through an 
exhaustive investigation. This soon leads to the 
books being closed and passed. 

" Very good — quite satisfied. Thank you, Colonel 
Smith. Very fine old man your head clerk. Good 
old style. Happy to see you, Gokal Chand. You are 
a very fine man." 

"Your excellency too good to poor man. My 
respect to the Lat Sahib, your excellency's worshipful 
father." 

And the day is saved. 

The Babu has been as anxious as any one for the 
credit of the regiment ; perhaps more anxious. But 
from what depth he dragged forth the General's father 
there is no one can tell. It is best not to ask. 

When old Nihal Singh, the Subadar, has had too 
much rum overnight, and finds his morning opium do 
him no good, the Babu has a serious talk with hirn, 
and Nihal Singh knows that he must stick to opium 
and stay, or mix and go on pension. 

When the Chowdri has lost heavily in his specula- 
tions he consults the old Babu, and shortly finds his 
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recalcitrant bunniahs willing to assist him in his 
difficulties. 

The spendthrift Drill-Naik, Zaberdast, Afridi 
Pathan, imperils all his chances of promotion by 
gambling in the lines to find money for Lalun, 
Kashmiri beauty of the city. The Babu screens him, 
chokes him off, gets him six months' leave to go 
murdering at his happy home in Tirah, and saves him 
alive. 

Captain Brown-Thompkinson is hard up over 
racing. The Babu has a word to say to the money- 
lenders, and Rs. 8000 are forthcoming just as the 
bailiff knocks at the door. But somehow the Captain 
finds things look better for him elsewhere, and the 
credit of the regiment is saved when a year later the 
gallant welsher bolts with a forgery against him. 

I don't know what happens when the Babu dies. 
It is a disaster I have never seen, and I hope I never 
may. 

One day I asked the Babu this question : 

"Lala-ji, what shall we do if you die? " 

a God is good, sir." 

" But what will happen ? There is no one like you 
are." 

u Your honour is very kind." 

"Lala-ji, don't you see that you must not die ? You 
have just got to live for ever." 

" I shall be very sorry to leave the regiment, sir." 

And there was a tremble in his voice and a gleam 
in his eye that made me believe that heaven would be 
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no reward to the dear old man without his beloved 
" pultan " to share it with him. 

And as I watched him walking across the glowing 
plain to the lines, I saw him raise reverently his arms 
and face to the sun. 
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IX 

ALLAH DAD'S FAREWELL 

Among the many hardships of the lot of the sepoy is 
the fact that he has no friends : unlike the European, 
the Indian makes no friends outside his home circle. 
His country fires him with no patriotism; but the 
"Sirkar's" steady pay and assured pension buy his 
blood for all the world over. 

It is not very wonderful that the unselfish kindness 
of his English officers should often win them all the 
spare friendship the Indian soldier has to give. He 
knows that the rough and peremptory tone does not 
mean dislike ; he appreciates the real kindness under 
it all. He has ceased to dread the ready " Damn ! " 
when he knows that his sick-bed is tended daily by 
the very men who so freely pitch into him on parade. 
Little does he heed this bluntness of speech when he 
knows that there is a ready ear into which he can 
pour the petty story of his home affairs. In general 
he looks to his Sahib as his father j and one word of 
cheerful greeting, a pat on the back to a recruit, a 
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ready jest at his expense even, bind a sepoy more 
closely to him than the Englishman often knows. 
Curiously, too, the deepest reverence is paid to the 
sternest and hardest, provided he be just, as nearly 
every English public-school boy learns to be. I have 
seen old sepoys stand and salute a picture of a Sahib 
who commanded them thirty or forty years ago. I 
have seen tears in their eyes, and heard the muttered 
prayer as they gazed on the picture of the leader they 
loved, though they will tell you that he was a " very 
hard Sahib." Few men in this world enjoy the sort 
of fame that the iron Nicholson (Nikalsen Sahib) 
and the stern Macgregor enjoy to this day in the 
Panjabi villages. Every one knows the fame of 
" Laranz Sahib " (John Lawrence), the beloved god of 
the Panjabi. Let a just officer rule with* a rod of 
iron, and be as iron in the field, and his men will 
storm hell and out on the far side at a nod from 
him. 

Of all the fools in the regiment, Allah Dad was 
probably the densest. He simply could not under- 
stand anything. He had grasped his drill somehow 
in fifteen years' service, and was always indeed the 
picture of a clean and perfectly accoutred soldier ; 
but there it ended. He was an excellent marksman, 
having learned how to shoot once ; but he never 
learnt the incessant changes in the musketry regula- 
tions, and we always got him out of the way when 
the Inspecting D. A. A. G. for Musketry came 
round. He never did anything except exactly what 
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he was told, and was therefore a regular nuisance 
when asked to do anything requiring brains, such 
as outpost duty. Many a time he was sworn at 
by Subadar and Wing Commander for his hopeless 
stupidity, and many the extra guard he got. His 
dull, camel-like face expressed nothing, not even a 
sense of weariness or confusion. He took his punish- 
ment exactly as he did his orders. Once he told the 
Wing Commander, after a more than usually bad 
blunder, that he felt a little ill j and that very after- 
noon he was carried to hospital with a fever that 
did not leave him for three months. He took his 
illness like everything else. He refused sick-leave, on 
the ground that he had no relations and that his wife 
and baby son had died six months before. It was 
this that had prostrated him; but he had never 
thought of telling any one of it. Mohammedans are 
averse from discussing their private affairs of that 
kind, and only in a few cases confide them to their 
English officers. The poor man had eaten his heart 
out in solitude in obedience to the etiquette of his 
religion. His only remark which had any savour of 
life in it was with reference to this very subject four 
years later. It had been a very long and tedious 
double march, and when the rear-guard came in, they 
had been fourteen hours on the road. Allah Dad 
limped in, carrying two rifles and a double set of 
accoutrements and allowance of rounds ; the recruit 
to whom they belonged crawling along dead-beat 
behind him. On inquiry it appeared that he had 
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refused to put the things on a baggage-cart because 
" There was no order to put on any more load " 5 also 
neither would he ride himself, nor let the recruit ride, 
because it was forbidden by regulation j nor would he 
himself go to the hospital dhoolies nor let the recruit go, 
because it was against the reputation of the regiment. 
" Surely," said the Colonel, " you must have known that 
your burden was too great for you, that it was never 
meant that you or any man should be so burdened." 

" Perhaps it is so," replied Allah Dad j " but I am 
a Raj puf ; and it is the will of God that I bear the 
load of my stupidity and of my own grief as well. 
Why, then, should I hesitate to bear the small 
burdens of the Sirkar ? " 

And not another word was to be got out of him. 
He threaded his blistered feet with worsted yarn, and 
the next daybreak saw him in the ranks as ready for 
duty as usual. 

At last he got his discharge. In Biluchistan 
supplies are scanty, and in the outposts more scanty 
than at headquarters. For three months the garrison 
of Mogul Kot had been suffering f<?r want of vege- 
tables, and scurvy had broken out badly. Lime-juice 
was very little good ; even the nauseous scurvy grass 
did little to check the disease, and the malignant fever 
of the land slew the scurvy-stricken daily. One day 
it was reported to the officer that Allah Dad was 
down with scurvy, and a -bad case. A look at the 
blue and bleeding gums and ulcerated throat showed 
how bad. He had refused to go to hospital, saying 
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that he felt fit enough for duty. But this day he was 
taken violently sick, and the officer saw that Allah 
Dad's end was come. Everything possible was done 
to save his life, for he was a favourite with his fellows 
as well as with his officers. For four days the 
officers' goat was devoted exclusively to the sick man's 
use, milk being all he could swallow, and he seemed 
reviving. He said nothing, but promised to get well 
in his usual solemn way. On the morning of the 
fifth day he sat up unaided, and sent for the Subadar 
and the English officer. In their presence he divided 
his little worldly goods among his comrades — three 
rupees due to him on pay-day, his Koran, his clothes, 
and such kit as had become his own property. To 
the officer he gave his signet-ring — a lead hoop with 
tt Allah Dad " rudely cut on a flattened portion of it. 
Then he spoke clearly : " I have obtained release and 
peace from Allah. I am a fool ; but I am a soldier 
of the Great Queen and always faithful. . I am dying. 
I have no foes. I am not afraid." 

He lay back ; there was a deep rattle in his breath- 
ing ; and his face grew grey. Half an hour passed. 
Suddenly he raised his head a little and cried in a loud, 
clear voice, " In the name of God ! There is no 
God but God, and Mohammed is the prophet of God ! 
Salaam to the Great Queen ! " 

Another pause, and they held the cup of milk to 
his lips \ but he turned his head away. 

a Say Salaam to the Sahibs ! " he murmured. 

Then he fell back, and was not stupid any more. 
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ON THE BLOODY BORDER 



1 

THE BITERS BIT 

The Waziris never lack the leisure to rob their neigh- 
bours, but the rains are their favourite season for a 
foray on the Border. Then the impassable winter no 
longer keeps them to their homes, and the powindahs, 
travelling merchants, have moved with the early 
spring to their western abodes, out of reach. Then, 
too, the Sulieman Khel, with whom they wage eternal 
war, come down to pasture along the valleys of the 
Gomal and the Zhob, and are encamped within easy 
raiding distance. 

It is the custom for between twenty and forty or 
them, armed with the modern rifles supplied from 
time to time by the political officers, to assemble at 
Wano and squabble about whom and where they shall 
rob. They are some time over their squabble, but 
quick enough striking the blow. Each man carries 
his rifle, a small goatskin bag of flour, bound on to his 
shoulders, and as many cartridges as he chances to 
have j he wears a dirty poshtin, sheepskin coat, 
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fastened by a dirtier kammerband. Marching thus 
lightly, they have been known to cover fifty miles 
across the mountains in twelve hours; wonderful 
travelling in such a country. 

It is a region of an intolerable desolation ; a tree is 
a rarity in it ; coarse, parched tufts of grass are dotted 
about like plums in sailors' duff; it is all rock, rock, 
rock — rock of all sizes, shapes, and sorts, so that you 
cannot see the earth for the stones. The mountains 
run across and across anyhow, with a displacement of 
strata to madden the geologist. Their crests are for 
the most part black, iron-loaded crags of fantastic 
shapes ; one side will be a steep slope of rubble and 
stones, the other a sheer precipice with a smooth, 
glazed mud surface. Coal, iron, green copper streaks, 
quartz and mud are jumbled together like a collection 
of geological specimens tumbled on to a gigantic 
rubbish-heap. You light on strange black tarns in 
most unlikely places on the heights, in whose icy 
water nothing, animal or vegetable, can live ; and 
here and there the waters of a sulphur-laden stream 
ooze a few yards on their sluggish way, and sink 
back into sand and slush. Colour there is none in 
these wastes except when sunset lends the mountains a 
saffron glory : the rare birds are black or brown, the 
wild goat and sheep are black and dun, the lonely 
shepherd wears Wack or dingy blue ; the chikor, for 
all his brilliant head, has a drab body ; and the little 
see- see is invisible till he flies. The monotony and 
desolation of a shattered and ruined world lowers down 
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on the scene ; and the view of the lofty peaks, rising 
from wooded heights, of the Sulieman range from the 
Takht to Shingarh and Barber, soaring far up overhead, 
only deepen, with the oppressive sense of a barrier 
blocking out the world, the gloom and dejection of the 
" Bloody Border," as this tract is so properly called. 

It is a hard country to cross, but a fine country to 
hide in. The road, following for the most part the 
course of the river, winds along among a wealth of 
boulders in which you can hide fifty men to the rood. 
The Waziris, careless of an easy path, do not greatly 
affect it ; but on the tidings of a rich merchant 
coming down it, they spare no pains to be at hand to 
receive him. 

Whether it was that the politicals had given the 
Waziris enough money to keep them contented 
building towers and settling their bloody feuds, or 
that troops had been recently marching up and down 
the road in relief, or that they had enough to do just 
then in tackling their old foes the Suleiman Khel, or 
all these things combined, there had been no raid of 
any importance all that year ; and the glowing politicals 
said, " We have tamed these badmashes ! " The 
bunniahs (traders) going up to Apozai, now Fort 
Sandeman, felt it no longer needful to secure the 
protection of an escort. And as they had to pay for 
carriage, and as the escort never lost the golden 
opportunity of making the bunniahs feed them for 
nothing, it is not to be wondered at that these timorous 
and avaricious folk jumped at the chance of saving this 
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expense. They took to hiring a camel, and feeding it 
and the surwan (driver) on the road j and it is reported 
that by the end of the journey the surwan was always 
in debt to the bunniah. 

This game had gone on for some time, until the 
Waziris found time to take a hand in it. One day 
four bunniahs, carrying cash to Apozai, were cut up, 
and their money and the camels were stolen. A 
week later three more met the same late. The wily 
Waziri having thus cheaply become an owner of 
camels, became also their driver, and hired himself out 
to the unsuspecting victim. In this way, within 
another month, ten traders had been kidnapped and 
murdered between the lower end of the Gomal Gorge 
and the Khushbina post on the Zhob. Of course 
energetic measures were taken to catch the murderers, 
but with the usual result in a country where no man 
obeys another, and all are as hard to find as the see- 
see, and as impossible to bind as the torrent. 

However, by good luck, a disabled cattle-lifter fell 
into the hands of Bakshan Khan, the Biluch Thanadar 
of Mogul Kot post ; and Bakshan Khan was not the 
man to let good luck go begging. An eye like a 
hawk, a seat like a centaur, a lean, thin, wiry old man, 
he had learned things that would make men wise in 
Europe. His heart was empty of mercy to an enemy, 
to a friend generous to his life-blood ; and his courage 
at sixty was of the bright metal of that of a young man, 
and of the same dash and spirit. He had the double 
gift of silence and of a fluent and delightful speech. 
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In craft he had no master. Being a Biluchi of Tank, 
he had early learned all the habits and customs of the 
" Bloody Border," of those who moved and wrought 
therein, and had spent a generation applying his 
knowledge. The man who dwells on it has to go 
about with his eyes skinned and his pistol handy. 

From the cattle-lifter Bakshan Khan learned that 
the red apology for a turban was to a Waziri the 
distinctive mark of the bunniah or trader. If a man 
passed dressed in any other turban, and looking poor, 
he was let go, but the meanest beggar in a red turban 
was shot, on the chance of his having valuables hidden 
on him. The Thanadar gave the cattle-lifter the 
coup de grace and set about applying this new piece 
of knowledge. 

It was allowed to leak out that three bunniahs 
would leave Mogul Kot for Tang, carrying coin for 
payment to the merchants. Of course, as was 
intended, the news passed along the coolies on the 
road to its destination. A week later one of the 
Thanadar's spies came in to report that the party of 
desired brigands had started, and were going to wait 
for the traders at the mouth of the Aghzhmanda, 
where it opens on the slopes of Kajari Kach. As soon 
as the news was received, the subaltern in command at 
the post sent off ten sowars (troopers) under the 
guidance of four Biluchis of the Thanadar's escort. 
He himself and the Thanadar and one sepoy mounted 
two camels, concealing their weapons under their 
chaddars (cloaks), and wearing the little red turbans 
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on their heads. One of the Thanadar's escort led the 
camels. 

The sowars started early in the night to make their 
way round by a long circuit, and come down on 
the flank of the ambush. When they reached the 
Aghzhmanda mouth, about daybreak, the DufFadar 
(sergeant) in command divided his party into two, and 
they began a wary search for the Waziris. The 
DufFadar reached a point whence he saw some smoke 
rising and two men under a boulder ; he turned his 
horses up into the rough bed of a torrent, and he and 
his seven sowars and two of the Thanadar's men 
crawled along the hillside, as only Pathans can crawl, 
to with 300 yards of the smoke, and found that they 
were on the ambush — a dozen Waziris. They waited 
hidden. The other party, under the command of the 
Lance-DufFadar, went astray, but were moving along 
the bed of a torrent towards the road when the fun 
began. 

The Thanadar and the subaltern started on their 
camel-ride a little later, and arrived at the ambush an 
hour after dawn. The keen eyes of the man leading 
the camels caught the glint of the DufFadar's sword as 
he waved it once ; he stopped the camels ; and they 
were made to kneel, while the riders dismounted in 
as clumsy and leisurely fashion. They were scarcely 
on the ground, when the Waziris rose among the 
boulders, and covered them with their rifles. The 
driver drew his sword, the riders fell into attitudes or 
terror and supplication. The Waziris, careful of their 
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cartridges, kept them covered, and four of them came 
quietly into the road to complete the business with 
inexpensive steel. The Thanadar shrieked supplica- 
tions till they were twenty yards away, then, as one of 
them raised his rifle to shoot the resisting driver, he 
threw off his chaddar, shrieked gleefully, and fired. 
The sepoy and the subaltern followed suit ; two men 
fell ; and while the full shock of the surprise was on 
the Waziris, the Duffadar fired a volley into their flank, 
bagging two more. The Waziris fired hastily, 
dropped the sepoy driver, and in a breath Bakshan 
Khan had dragged the subaltern under a wayside 
boulder, and every man of both parties had disap- 
peared. Only the Waziri dead marked the recent 
presence of man ; and they were deserted, which is a 
very shameful thing indeed in that country. 

" Lie low, Sahib ! Lie low ! " muttered Bakshan 
Khan. " The sons of pigs will soon creep out again ! " 
But the subaltern, of course, must needs take a peep 
at the peaceful hillside, and the wind of a bullet 
whizzing past stirred his hair. 

As if it had been a signal, a puff of smoke rose from 
twenty boulders ; and for five minutes they played a 
lively but harmless game of potshots. Then came a 
few minutes of silence, and at the end of them the 
Duffadar had worked down his men to within a 
hundred yards of the enemy. There was nothing else 
for it, and the Waziris bolted for a little valley, took 
up a new position in its hollows, and delivered them- 
selves into their enemies' hands, for the Lance- 
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DufFadar, hurrying up to the firing, brought his men 
into the further end of the valley at a scrambling 
gallop, and charged down on them. There was no 
time to deliberate; the Waziris were trapped, and 
they saw it. They knelt, yelled to one another, fired 
a steady volley at these new foes, brought down two 
sowars and a horse, drew their swords, and charged the 
horsemen. For a minute and a half there was a pretty 
scrimmage, a muddled mass of men and horses, 
brightened by steel flashes. The Thanadar and his 
men dashed up to it over the boulders, and reached it 
as four of the Waziris broke through and bolted down 
the gorge. The Thanadar dropped one : there was a 
short and vain pursuit of the other three. Then they 
came back and picked up the pieces. Three sowars 
had been killed, four wounded, and four horses had 
been disabled. There were five dead and four 
wounded Waziris. The wounded were strapped on 
horses, and they set out for the fort. 

Bakshan Khan was pleased beyond words at his 
success. He scouted the idea of burying the dead 
Waziris, objecting that his men had already done a 
day's work and had a long march home. Half-a-mile 
on their way two Sikhs reported that they had dropped 
their pouches in the scrimmage, and the subaltern 
gave them leave to go back and find thenv They 
were a long while overtaking the party, and the 
subaltern halted to wait for them, looking down the 
long gloomy valley. Presently he cried, " What do 
all those fires mean, Bakshan Khan ? Look at the 
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smoke ! There ! And there ! And there ! Hadn't 
we better go back and see ? " 

The old man laughed in his throat : " Those Sikhs 
have been smoking and dropped the chillum," he said. 

"But Sikhs don't smoke," yelled the puzzled 
youngster. 

"Some one is smoking, at any rate, Sahib," said 
Bakshan Khan, and chuckled with huge, grim delight. 

" There are no vultures about," said one sowar to 
another, and laughed. 

The subaltern remembered tales of the Afghan war, 
and reflected on the inflammability of a greasy poshtin 
and Ram Singh's alleged fondness for cremation. 

Presently two happy Sikhs came round a corner 
into sight. 
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II 

CALLING THE CAMELS HOME 

It was on a very dark night that Habibullah arrived 
with his nine camels at the lonely Zhob levy post on 
the road to Dera Ismail Khan. Though he had lived 
all his days in that country, and knew its customs, 
with true Mohammedan recklessness, he turned in to 
sleep, leaving his camels untethered to fend for them- 
selves for the rest of the night. Small wonder that he 
rushed into the post in the morning crying that all 
nine of them had been stolen. There was no un- 
certainty about the thieves ; a rumour had been flying 
from tongue to tongue that a band of Waziris of the 
Mahsud Khel were on a raid in the district ; and 
Bakshan Khan was looking for trouble. He sent out 
his trackers at once ; and " Boot and saddle " was the 
order of the day. Bakshan Khan slipped a little flask 
of his cordial into his pocket ; Wazir Khan put a 
chillum and some tobacco into his holster ; Gurdit 
Singh slipped a twisted rag holding opium into his 
turban ; the English subaltern crammed half-a-dozen 
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chupatties and a flask of whisky into his pockets ; 
and presently twenty men were galloping after the 
trackers. 

These had already run the trail across the river 
into the hills on the other side, and it was plain that the 
thieves had taken a bee-line across them for Wano, 
also that they had had about eight hours start. With 
the slow and malignant camel of those parts, and over 
that country, this meant that they were twelve miles 
ahead. To follow the trail among those countless 
torrent-beds, all twisting like wounded snakes, in 
more directions than the imagination can conceive, 
seemed to the subaltern impossible, but to the men 
following it every nullah was as well known as the 
London streets to a cockney ; they had hunted among 
them wild goat and sheep and chikor day after day 
almost since they could crawl. But after they had 
followed it a mile or two, they saw that their horses 
could travel straighter than the camels ; and they 
might cut off the thieves before they reached the 
labyrinth of ravines on the edge of Waziristan : once 
among them they were lost. Two roads were open 
to them, one easy with sandy going, up a nullah 
across a sandy neck, through a down country with 
rocks for grass, into another nullah running right 
down to the ravines ; the other a stiff, but not steep, 
climb by way of the lowest hills across a wide plain 
intersected by another system of ravines, and then by 
nullahs to the confluence of the Toi and Gumal, and 
so to Wano. 
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For their sins they chose the latter, the shorter. 
After four hours' riding they got a sign that they were 
on the track of the thieves : coming round the knee 
of a tall rock, a man was seen making off up the 
mountain side ; and at the sight of them he unslung 
his jezail, but was induced to ground arms by a shot 
from a sowar. When they reached him, they found 
him dressed as if on a journey far from home, and 
carrying more ammunition than hunting, unless you 
hunt men, demands. He gave the improbable name 
of Mazduri (a hired man); but beaten with a stirrup- 
leather he declared himself to be Bakhtawar ; and this 
was accepted. While they were dealing with him, 
four or five sowars who had ridden on found on some 
sand softened by the trickle of a tiny spring the print 
of a camel's foot, and further up the nullah some 
camel's dung thrown into a cranny of the rocks. 
This damned Bakhtawar ; they tied a picke ting-rope 
round his neck, and bade him run or hang. He ran, 
and nimbly too, while the pursuers rode up the 
nullah at a brisk trot. But at the end of a mile he 
fell among flints and gashed his arm and leg. As he 
did so, a shot fired from four hundred yards ahead 
scattered the sand among the horses' legs. They 
were sure that they had found the rear-guard of the 
thieves, and a brisk gallop enabled them to surround 
and capture the sniper. He was not wounded, but 
very tired. 

Wazir Khan and Gurdit Singh seemed to express 
the feeling of the party by thrashing him and 
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Bakhtawar, though they got no information out of 
them. The prisoners were then pinioned and sent 
back to the post, under an escort of five sowars whose 
horses were done. It seemed that they had a fair 
chance of cutting off the thieves ; and the pursuers, 
now fifteen, went on at a scrambling canter. An 
hour later they halted at a little stream, and ate and 
drank, while their horses cropped the sour grass at its 
edge. Two miles farther on one of the horses fell 
badly, and it, its rider, and four more sowars whose 
horses did not look like lasting were sent back ; the 
others pushed on slower. Half-an-hour later a camel 
came out, on the top of a ridge some mile and a hair 
ahead ; then another appeared, and one by one the 
nine of them. They showed gigantic against the sky- 
line, twenty or thirty feet high, the monsters of a 
dream, led by giants ; then passed slowly behind the 
ridge. 

They had changed their course a little, and by a 
difficult and dangerous sheep-track the pursuers might 
drop into the plain before the ravines and cut them off. 
It was the only chance ; and they took it. They 
scrambled up to the top of the neck without great 
difficulty, but the descent was another matter. The 
path was a succession of boulders over which goats 
might jump or a nun scramble, with a sheer drop or 
two hundred feet on one side, terrible going for horses 
surefooted though theirs were. The men dismounted 
and led them down, walking in front with the reins 
behind their back ; but they showed weaker nerves 
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than their masters. An agony of fear brought out the 
sweat on them as the galloping had not done ; their 
fear-distended nostrils and glaring eyes were horrible 
to see y their snorts grew veritable groans ; and the 
clash of the hoofs and the ominous slide, when the 
hard iron struck the unrelenting boulder, thrilled man 
and horse alike with dread. Nothing but the lust of 
blood, when man hunts man, could have steeled the 
heart of the pursuers ; nothing but blind long-founded 
trust in their masters could have enabled the horses to 
compass that climb. It is likely that.no human 
suffering could have touched the heart of Bakshan 
Khan, but at the agony of his beloved mare his lips 
were twitching, and he and his -white brother 
were venting their feelings in an undertone of 
cursing. 

All of them came to the bottom safe, but the 
horses were spent with terror, and there were the 
camels three-quarters of a mile ahead, close on the 
ravines, and going as fast as blows could drive them. 
The Englishman pulled out his flask, poured a 
few drops into his handkerchief and wiped the foam 
from his horse's mouth and nostrils, and mounted. 
Bakshan Khan breathed into his mare's nostrils, and 
mounted. Gurdit Singh mounted and spurred. Wazir 
Khan, calling aloud on Allah, mounted too. For the 
iirst hundred yards the horses fumbled with the good 
ground, then broke into a feeble trot ; then, as they 
grew surer of the goodness of the ground, into a 
shambling gallop; and Biluchi, Sikh, Pathan, and 
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Englishman, swearing in their four tongues, raced for 
blood. 

At a quarter of a mile from the ravine only two of 
the camels were left in sight ; then the leading-rope 
of the last broke, and the jaded brute stood still. The 
pursuers yelled ; four or five Wazari rifles cracked ; 
and Backshan Khan swung his mare clear of the 
galloping sowars, pulled her up, took his time about 
aiming, and dropped the man who was striving to 
beat the camel on. The other camel and the Waziris 
vanished, and when the pursuers clattered up to the 
edge of the first ravine it was empty. 

They lingered on its brink awhile, the subaltern 
clamouring*for«a dash into it. Bakshan Khan would 
not hear of it: in the open plain the ten of them 
could deal with a score of Waziris j among those 
ravines, a thousand natural ambushes, five Waziris 

^ could deal with them. They rested for two hours ; 

CSi then loaded the dead Mahsud on to the camel, and 
began to wend their weary way home by the easiest 
ways they knew. 

The horses found water and grass about nightfall, 
and the seven weary and hungry men forgot all 
differences of race and religion in considering their 
safety and relief in that dangerous desert. Each 
man put his provisions out on a flat rock, and 
then, under cover of the dark, each went alone 
and took his share. The Mussulman drank from 
the English flask, the Sikh ate the Mussulman's 
chupatties, the Englishman took and smoked a pill of 
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the blessed opium, the drug God gave man for his 
last weariness. 

It was nearly noon next day when they came back 
to the post. After taking six hours dead sleep, it was 
time to attend to business. Habibullah had recognised 
his camel, and also the dead man as a man he had met 
on the road near Mir Ali Khel, who had said he was 
a road-mending coolie. They wanted the other eight 
camels, and Bakshan Khan hit on a device for getting 
them. A rope was hung from one of the big beams 
supporting the roof of the gate, and Bakhtawar, 
mounted on a ghi-box, was placed with the noose 
round his neck. In this position he was told before 
his fellow-prisoner that, unless the camels returned safe 
and sound before the third sun set, his corpse would 
be burned on the dung-heaps below the post. The 
other youth was then stripped to a garment that did 
duty for a shirt, soundly flogged, and hunted out or 
the post defenceless. 

The dead man's corpse would be burned also if the 
camels failed to return. They learned that he was an 
influential person, or had been. 

It was a game of brag. Bakhtawar bore himselr 
with a calm indifference to his fate. He even pre- 
tended that he was a Ghazi. His courage was 
admirable, and he was carefully guarded under a 
Sikh guard, no Mussulman being allowed to approach 
him; for on the "Bloody Border" the faith of Islam is 
a freemasonry, but the oath of the Sikh is as strong as 
the sword that baptizes him. 
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On the afternoon of the day that was to end 
Bakhtawar's life an old man came into the post. He 
was Bakhtawar's father. Grey, broken-toothed, scars 
on his face and arms from countless fights, he looked 
like a grim old boar. 

<c To-morrow at sundown," said he, " you shall see 
eight camels come in. If not, hang and burn me with 
my only son ! " After this he said no more. 

Respite was granted, and the English officer went 
to bed wondering how he was to get out of the scrape. 
If the game of brag failed, what was he to do ? An 
hour before dawn the hand of the Afridi Jemadar was 
laid on Bakshan Khan's face, and the voice said, " Let 
go the wild goats, for I go out hunting, and will not 
return till I bring the horns." 

"Make ready to go at the second dawn," said 
Bakshan Khan ; and the Jemadar retired as softly as 
he had come. 

It was late afternoon, and the sun all but touched 
the western mountain crest, when they took the old 
man and his son and put nooses on their necks, and 
their feet on boxes, with a horse harnessed to each 
rope. Lower and lower sank the sun. Half the disc 
had gone when a camel turned the corner of the rocky 
road below the post. Just as the sun set the eight 
camels stood inside the post, with two stout, grinning 
Mahsuds in charge. 

The men so suddenly released from death showed 
no feelings of any kind. The only sign of relief they 
gave was a ready acquiescence in the confiscation of 
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the arms of the Mahsuds who had brought in the 
camels and the handcuffing of all four of them till 
next day, when they were escorted across the river 
and set free. In the evening the Jemadar returned 
from shooting. He said, " I shot two wild goats, but 
they were without horns ; and the Sahib wants horns. 
What can I show?" And he laughed a Satanic 
laugh. So did Bakshan Khan. This is humour on 
the cc Bloody Border." 
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Ill 

THE HONOUR OF THE KHEL 

In their manner of dealing with the Woman question 
the Waziris are old fashioned. With them, above all 
peoples, chastity is the virtue of the woman, courage 
of the man ; there is no place among them for the 
wanton or the coward ; and the expression of public 
opinion seems to be founded on some such maxim as 
<c The dead sin no more." 

Ludlow, the doctor, Gordon, my subaltern, and 
myself were sitting outside the little fort smoking, 
after one of the scrubby dinners of the country, and 
Bakshan Khan, who had been invited to share our 
cheroots, was smoking with us. Ludlow had spent a 
thirteen-hours* day tramping after elusive Markhor, in 
the course of which he had climbed to 7000 feet 
above the sea-level, and, tough as he was, was very 
tired. He showed no wish to tell us of his sport, 
which had been confined to fleeting glimpses of 
distant Markhor ; but, somewhat wearily, he told us 
that he had come across the bones of a woman in the 
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soft sand under the lee of a boulder at the mouth of a 
very ugly gorge ; bones curiously shattered — skull, 
, arms, legs, ribs, not a bone whole. And the sepoys 
who were acting as his shikarris had spat on the 
bones and covered them again, and would tell him 
nothing, only that the gorge was called " The Gorge 
of Shame." 

I looked at Bakshan Khan ; he blew a slow cloud 
of smoke from his mouth and said, <c Years ago." We 
pulled ourselves together to listen, for we always 
listened to Bakshan Khan ; and he told us the story 
of Grierson: 

Years ago, when the post was first held by the 
English, there was a Sahib in command named 
Grierson. Perhaps it was fifteen, perhaps twenty, 
years ago. " What is time to us who only know day 
and nighty summer and winter ? " He was a brave 
man, but reckless. He loved women too well. He 
also drank and smoked very much, but was never a bit 
weaker for it. In those days the caravans passing 
down had to fight for it all the way along the Waziri 
border, and it was out in the broad bed of the Kuch, 
where the rivers meet, that they lay safest under the 
rifles of the little post, as it then was — only one-third 
as big as it is now, and not half as many men in it. 
Often the party at the post used to sally out to fire 
on raiders, and more often wounded traders used to 
drop in at the post to be healed of gunshot, sword- 
and spear-wounds. The days were by no means dull. 
To a man of Grierson's nature a life of hard living, 
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fighting, drinking, and no woman to cheer him, was 
but fuel to lire. 

Grierson was not a sentimentalist. Many men 
who mean and do no wrong to women are not 
sentimentalists, and they do not usually make the 
worst husbands. One day there had been a dash on a 
caravan at early dawn and a pursuit. Grierson had 
succeeded in overtaking and shooting a Mahsud 
Waziri, who bore away a girl upon his camel ; and 
she lay feinting from its fall, for it dropped dead, shot at 
the same time as its master. Grierson went to her aid 
and found her beautiful. 

He brought her back to the caravan, made terms, 
and was married to her by the Mohammedan law, and 
for the handsome price of a thousand rupees in money 
and kind. It was a difficult matter to arrange ; but 
in those days, even more than now, might was right, 
and who could say nay to a man who could slay 
as well as protect? If it had pleased Grierson to 
have her abducted for him, the price would have been 
less ; and, suspicious as all savages are, the caravan of 
Zilla Khel Waziris saw that they stood a good chance 
of a greater security if one of their women was the 
wife of one of their protectors. Besides, the girl was 
of no consequence. She was an orphan, and the 
Malik had the legal right to dispose of her. Her 
relations were few and poor. Four guns, twenty 
rounds of ammunition a gun, and a substantial sum in 
cash, to say nothing of the influence and security, was 
a good price for a "tocherless lassie." So Grierson 
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got his way and his wife. Now she was his wife in 
English law, though he did not know it ; but, to do 
him justice, he meant honestly by her, and treated her 
kindly and well. 

At first a warm bath every morning would scarcely 
seem a change for the better to Mrs. Grierson. Sand 
and fat in a cold river by chilly night, once or twice 
in the year, had been all she had known hitherto. 
Clean clothes, the use of the fork, and a decent table 
must have tried a poor little savage, used to eating the 
leavings of half-raw goats' flesh and slabs of dough, 
cooked on a camePs-dung fire at nightfall, after the 
men had been gorged. But with a woman's adapta- 
bility she rose to the change, and even added something 
of grace to Grierson's surroundings. 

At last there came a day when the old game of 
"trailing the tail of my coat" was played by the 
Government of India. Officially this is known as 
<c testing the temper of the tribes"; and it is done 
by sending parties more or less armed to "visit" 
various tribes in a friendly way. The " tribes " have 
the same objections to being called upon in a friendly 
way — with a gun in your hand — that Englishmen 
have. They also get alarmed ; then they begin to 
shoot out of funk. Whereupon they are said to be 
" uncertain " ; an expedition goes forth, and a little 
more red paint is added to the map of our Indian 
Empire. It was during one of these episodes that 
Grierson's menage came to the notice of an official 
of the austere kind ; and Grierson was sent off 
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abruptly to a remote part of the interior Panjab. 
He took his wife with him, and found himself at once 
in troubled waters. He was harried and squeezed ; 
the English women urged on their men to make his 
life a burden to him ; but he held out manfully till 
the charms of an English girl set waning his 
affections for his savage wife. He made a trip up 
to the frontier, and there gave her a writing of 
divorce and handed her over to her tribe again. He 
gave her also clothes, money, and jewellery, and the 
head man a rifle, and refused the return of his 
purchase-money. Then he rode away, leaving the 
forsaken woman sitting forlorn on the sand and 
stones from which he had taken her two years 
before. 

He did not think he was acting unkindly ; he had 
found her poor, and he left her rich ; no doubt, too, 
he felt a pang at parting. But as soon as he was 
gone, the women of the tribe fell on her. She 
retaliated on them, scoffing at their dirt and savagery, 
and refused to do the old menial offices. She refused, 
too, to marry any one of the men, who would have 
been quite content to take her for her wealth. Then 
the men turned too. The women began to teach 
them to regard her as a spy in the camp, and the 
inevitable Mullah quickly let it be known that she 
was a heretic from the faith — whatever that was in 
their eyes. As she was wealthy, her existence was a 
shame, a danger, and a reproach. It was not long 
before she was doomed an outcast, a defiled infidel, a 
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rebellious woman. They came quickly to the point 
of passing sentence of death on her ; and they came 
to it the quicker that the news was brought to them 
that Grierson was married according to the English 
religion to one of his own race. What the poor 
tortured girl did or said in her rage is not known, 
but it sealed her fate. It also cast the hatred of the 
entire tribe on Grierson. He had debauched one of 
their women, and for two years had cast shame on 
them. 

On a gloomy winter morning between dark and 
dawn they led her to the place of execution in the 
Gorge of Shame. No women were near. They 
stripped her and left her standing naked in the midst 
of a ring of cruel men, pitiless, and heedless of her 
beauty. The Mullah worked himself and his hearers 
into a religious frenzy, and then, at the height of it, 
sprang on her with his keen heavy sabre and cut her 
through the spine. She reeled with a scream and 
fell on her hands and knees. He struck her again, 
and she fell on her side in a torrent of blood, with a 
strangling cry for mercy. A shower of big stones 
crashed on her, battering the shape out of her body 
and piling a mound above her. Hardly had her dying 
groans ceased, when sand and earth and pebbles com- 
pleted the tomb, and effectually wiped out every trace 
of her existence. 

The men lounged slowly off to join the caravan, 
which was lurching and straggling away two or three 
miles ahead towards their native mountains. And her 
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relations divided between them her property. But the 
atonement was not complete. It was needful that 
every trace of Grierson and his race should be wiped 
out. The blood of the murdered woman was on 
him, and the shame of the tribe. Year by year the 
traders passed through Hindustan, and sought always 
Grierson ; sought him for years ; sought him till his 
hair, which they had known black, was iron-grey j 
sought him until many years later two men of the 
Zillah Khel passed a native regiment camping on the 
line of march, while moving in relief, and learned 
that Grierson was in command. They left their 
servants and comrades to journey on with their 
merchandise, and took to the jungle, following the 
regiment. Grierson was a keen sportsman, and they 
looked to seeing him alone some day out shooting. 
At last their time came. 

Two days' march from the destined cantonment 
Mrs. Grierson came out to meet her husband, and 
brought her three little boys with her. She was to 
stay in camp that night, and go ahead into cantonment 
next day, a double march.] Grierson took his gun, 
and said he would go and shoot some game for her ; 
and he went with only his orderly. All unseen and 
unsuspected, his two enemies dogged him, until, some 
two hours later, he came to a duck-jheel, and sent his 
orderly round to a point a mile away to drive the duck 
towards him, where he crouched in mud and water 
behind a heap of weeds. As soon as he was alone 
the two men dashed for him. Grierson turned at the 
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noise they made in splashing through the water. He 
recognised the dress of their tribe. 

" What do you want ? " he shouted. 

cc Vengeance ! " they cried, and rushed at him with 
their knives drawn. 

For answer he fired both barrels at them. He knew 
what they meant, and in his flurry one man took both 
charges, and dropped, dying. Grierson clubbed his 
gun ; the second man took a smashing blow on his left 
arm, but got home with his knife, and Grierson went 
down. The man despatched him and fled, leaving gun 
and cartridges and his dead comrade. 

The orderly thought nothing of the shots, supposing 
it was something his master saw fit to fire at, and 
intent on obeying his orders. So the avenger got 
clear away, and rejoined his friends after many days' 
privation and wandering in the jungle. 

When the bodies were found there was a fierce 
hue-and-cry ; the story of Grierson's conduct on the 
frontier came up, and the tribe was overhauled by the 
Politicals. But, of course, nothing came of it. Poor 
Mrs. Grierson went home with her little boys, ignorant 
of the cause of her husband's murder, for who could tell 
her? 

She had not been out of India a month when her 
husband's only brother was stabbed in the Delhi streets 
by a fanatic. 

cc And if any of his sons come out here, even 
twenty years from now, they will die," said Bakshan 
Khan. 
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" Why," said the Boy, " young Grierson, who was 
at Sandhurst with me, came out and went to Peshawur. 
He was out shooting up Abbotabad way, and was found 
dead at the foot of a cliff. It was thought he had 
accidentally shot himself, and so fallen down." 

" It may be," said Bakshan Khan. " But only the 
Zillah Khel know for certain." 

c< By Jove ! " said the Boy. " Now I know why his 
brother, who came out in the Police at the same time, 
.went home again. He told me that he had been 
warned that his life wasn't safe. And his passage home 
was paid by Government." 

" That was wise," said Bakshan Khan. 
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IV 

A PATHAN MARTYR" 

After the conquest of the Zhob Valley there were 
a number of strong men who would not endure the 
new rule. These took to themselves bands of mal- 
contents and scoured the country, plundering, and 
often murdering those who accepted it peacefully. 
Little by little these bands were broken up and their 
leaders shot, till only two or three remained un- 
caught. These refused the liberal terms of the 
Government to come in and settle down on their 
estates and receive honours. They preferred the 
free life of robber chiefs, and nursed their wrongs, 
careless of the fact that submission promised them a 
greater prosperity than ever they could have hoped to 
enjoy under the regime that had passed away. 

The most skilful and dangerous of these brigands, 
or patriots, was known to his admirers and his enemies 
as Golah, a corruption probably of Ghulam Mahom- 
mad. He resisted the new order of things for some 
years, at the head of a band of adherents which grew 
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slowly smaller and smaller, until at the last, to recover 
his waning prestige, he declared himself a Ghazi and 
put on the red robe of that profession. 

The Pathan is vague about his religion, and his 
Mullahs are scarcely less vague. They grasp the 
warlike side of Islam, indeed j but the spiritual and 
moral teaching of the Koran never reach them. 
They know that so many prayers are due every day, 
that certain fasts and feasts must be observed j but 
the peace of Islam is beyond their understanding. 

Now a jihad or religious war may only be waged 
against the Kafir who oppresses the faith. We are 
Kafirs j but, since we protect their faith and rule 
them by their own law, as far as the Imperial law 
allows, and since we rebuild and protect their mosques 
and religious places and tombs, and punish severely 
all who violate their religion, be he English or any 
other, we are not liable to the war of jihad. This 
has been ruled by their greatest doctors, including the 
Kalifa, who is the Sultan of Turkey. A Ghazi is 
one who in a jihad devotes himself to death in battle 
for the faith. He is one of a devoted band prepared 
by religious excitement to rush, sword in hand, on 
the foe, and die or conquer. Death in a " Ghazza " 
means Paradise instantly, without any questions asked. 
The Angels of Judgment pass at once a man bearing 
the wound of a Ghazi. When one remembers that 
the Mussulman believes in his religion — actually and 
really believes, in an utterly uncompromising way — 
one can understand the awful force of a Ghazi 
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charge. A man who can stand up to face it without 
any faith or religion worth speaking of, and merely 
from native courage and a sense of duty, is about as 
brave and dangerous an enemy as there is in the 
world. Which is exactly what the British soldier is ; 
and one day Europe will learn it. 

A Ghazza proper must be fought in open day, so 
that God may see it in full light. It must be open 
to all men's view, and carried out, sword in hand, 
without any regard to human skill. In fact, it is to 
be the might of God against the wiles of man : 
<c The sword of the Lord and of Gideon ! " But the 
ignorant Pathan proclaims jihad on his own account, 
and goes Ghazi in his own way. A treacherous 
knife-thrust is quite good enough for him, provided he 
kills the Kafir. The consequence is that the Ghazi 
of the Zhob has to be treated as a dangerous wild 
beast, treated in such a way as to terrorise effectually 
all who might be inclined to emulate him. This is 
done to protect life; and, incidentally, it should 
demonstrate plainly to them that their views in the 
matter of the Ghazza are incorrect. 

Accordingly, when Golah became a Ghazi, he became 
an outlaw doomed to death, and #11 his followers shared 
his fate. The result was that within a month he was a 
solitary fugitive in the mountains. He had a Martini- 
Henry rifle, an old flint-lock pistol, and a sharp razor- 
edged sabre. * With these he shot two sowars (troopers) 
of the Zhob levies (both fellow-religionists) and cut 
down five Hindu followers, all at different times. 
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Later he shot from an ambush the Sikh sowar who 
carried the mails from Murgha to Fort Sandeman. 
The distance is about fifty miles, with two rest- 
houses on the route, and the road lies among deep 
gorges, across desolate mountains. The sowar with 
the mails had an escort of four or six men, and 
was relieved at Lukkerbund. It was while the 
reliefs were camping at Lukkerbund and sleeping 
round their fire on a chilly night in October that 
Golah fired into them at 700 yards' range, killing 
one man. Then when the parties turned out and 
skirmished into the darkness he made a bold raid 
on the mail-bags. He had to shoot the man 
left in charge of them with his pistol, which he 
did almost point-blank. He hoisted up as many 
bags as he could, and threw the rest on the fire ; 
then, killing with his sabre the two mule-drivers 
who opposed him with their cutlasses, he stampeded 
or houghed the three mules, and, shooting dead a 
sowar who fired and wounded him in the neck, he 
got clear away. 

The feat led to an active search for him round 
Lukkerbund, but the next week he shot two of the 
Zhob levies, who were moving from Gashtoi to Mir 
Ali Khel, nearly twenty miles the other side of Fort 
Sandeman and sixty miles from his last exploit. For 
nearly a month he played this game, and then 
vanished. Suddenly, one day in December, there 
was a wild uproar in the lines of the Fort Sandeman 
garrison, and a Ghazi was taken mortally wounded to 
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the lock-up. The villain had gone up to the grey- 
haired old Commissariat officer, an honorary captain, 
and requested to be taken on as a muleteer. The 
officer did not want any muleteers just then, and told 
him so. He then turned to enter his quarters. As 
he did so, the Ghazi aimed his pistol at him, and 
when it missed fire, struck him down with his heavy 
butt, inflicting a dangerous scalp wound almost from 
crown to nape. A sergeant standing by sprang at 
the Ghazi, who threw the pistol in his face, knocked 
him down, drew a long Khyber knife, and, yelling 
frantically, dashed for the cavalry lines. A young 
Mussulman Jemadar of the cavalry, who had a bad 
character to clear and was full of courage, was sitting 
at the door of his hut on his charpoy. He snatched 
up his sword and at once engaged the Ghazi. Heed- 
less of the frantic slashes of his foe, who called out, 
" I am a Ghazi, and I war not with Mussulmans ! " 
the Jemadar parried only, until he saw his chance j 
then he dropped his sword and taking a fearful cut on 
his bare arm, which peeled the flesh off half his fore- 
arm, he grappled and fell locked with his enemy to 
the ground. Being the smaller and weaker he fell 
undermost, but hung on travely, crying to the men 
who ran up, "Take him .alive! Don't kill! Don't 
kill ! " But the Rassaldar-Major ran his sword 
through the Ghazi's body and pierced his liver. His 
grip loosened, and he lay helpless. They bound him, 
and then saw that it was Golah. He had spent all 
his ammunition and broken his sword in cutting up a 
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stolen sheep. Then he began to starve, and dysentery 
got hold of him. He knew he was dying, and re- 
solved to go down into the cantonment and die on the 
sword's edge, righting. He had intended to kill the 
Commanding officer, and had mistaken the Commis- 
sariat Officer for him, because he was the oldest man 
he saw. 

He was tried the same day and sentenced to be 
hanged and his body burnt on the day of the Moham- 
medan festival two days later. They bound up his 
wounds and laid him on a mattress on the floor or 
his cell, with a double sentry over him day and night. 
He lay silent, and nothing but the frenzied glare of 
his eyes betrayed his undying hatred and fury. He 
was a tall, lean, wiry man, with a face like an Apostle 
in a stained-glass window, a fine, clear, golden-brown 
eye, and a shapely, intellectual skull. It was a pitiable 
ending to such possibilities, for with a more fortunate 
up-bringing he might have been the Savonarola of 
his people. As it was, he lay a doomed and bloody 
villain, a menace to mankind, and without a place on 
earth. 

Other nations not infrequently mark an outpost or 
the civilisation they are introducing by a permanent 
gallows j hanging is rarer with the British, and 
they do not find this necessary j on this occasion 
they made shift with two iron telegraph-poles and 
a beam lashed between them. Golah was to die at 
four in the afternoon, and at noon all the Mussulmans 
began streaming out of the Bazaar towards their 
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distant homes, that they might not see a Ghazi 
hanged and burned. But a military cordon headed 
them back, especially the Mullahs, until they were 
all gathered to the appointed spot. A square was 
formed by the police round the gallows and the pile 
of wood and brushwood on which the body was to be 
burnt. 

Golah came out of the gaol walking with a firm 
step, and, for all his illness and wounds, unsupported, 
in the midst of his guard. When he reached the 
gallows the Political Officer and all the British resi- 
dents entered the square. Around stood a population 
of about 2000, consisting almost entirely of Mussul- 
mans, most of them more or less armed. Yet, bar- 
ring the field-officer of the week, there was not one 
white man who carried more than a stick. And they 
numbered twenty-three all told. No ladies were 
present, of course. 

The Political read out Golah's crimes, and why he 
was to die this death, and then the sweepers led him up 
the ladder on to the platform after removing his leg- 
irons. The head sweeper fixed and knotted the rope 
round his neck. Then he begun to draw the white 
bag over his head. Up till now Golah had spoken no 
word. But, when he saw that the world was to be 
blotted out for ever, he shook his head aside from the 
sweeper's hand and cried aloud. The Political signed 
to let him speak, thinking he meant to pray and repeat 
the Kalima or Profession of Faith, without which no 
Mussulman may die. 
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But Golah cried, "lama Ghazi ! I am going to 
God ! I am a wronged man, and I have had my 
revenge on the oppressors. May God avenge me ! I 
call on all true sons of the Faith " 

Here, at the Political's sign, the sweeper with force 
dragged the long white bag over his head and 
shoulders. Golah struggled violently, and tried to 
jump off the platform, but he was firmly held. 
Then he stood up perfectly straight and still. The 
sweeper leaped down and his men manned the hawser j 
the Political looked at his watch and raised his hand j 
the platform fell with a crash, and the rope tautened 
as the body of Golah fell and slowly twirled round to 
the left. To all men's horror, he had foiled to repeat 
the Kalima. As soon as the doctors pronounced him 
dead, the body was burnt to ashes, and the bones 
pounded and scattered. 

It was dusk as the last act was finished, and the 
people fled in terror from the spot, leaving the father 
and mother and all the family of the dead man in 
prison, for the Ghazi's death means ruin and prison 
to all his relations, and imprisonment also to the 
Mullah who led him to his doom. It is a terrible 
punishment. But this is the only way in which it 
has been possible to turn that barren waste into 
pasture and cornland, and the savage races of skulking 
murderers into peaceful formers. It is rarely neces- 
sary to hang Ghazis there now, because the pursuit 
of farming, and the accompanying wealth and com- 
fort, make the men prefer the joys of life to a great 
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risk of losing Paradise, after a painful death, by a 
heaven-annihilating cremation. 

Golah's deeds and martyrdom were quite forgotten 
five years later, and even his name is lost as entirely as 
his ashes. 
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Thanadar Bakshan Khan had not spent his active 
life hunting Waziris, and keeping the peace of the 
Border against them, without incurring their bitterest 
enmity. But of all the Khels (clans) he was hated 
best by the Abdur Rahman Khel, the most savage 
and dangerous clan of a bloodthirsty, cruel, revengeful, 
rebellious, and brave race. Some assert that the 
Mahsud is the worst ; but Bakshan Khan himself gave 
the pre-eminence in villainy to the Abdur Rahman, 
and he was an approved connoisseur. 

He may, indeed, have been biased against them ; 
they had burned his ancestral home when the 
Waziris raided Tank, and had done him other 
grievous injuries, to say nothing of the many scars 
from their weapons he could show. But he took it 
all fighting, and gave as good as he took, and, it is to 
be believed, better. 

The Thanadar at Mir Ali Khel had four or five 
ragamuffins whom he called his guides ; and Bakshan 
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Khan, partly emulous and partly seeing his way to 
use them, had been clamouring for guides for himself. 
For a long while the wisdom of the Politicals denied 
them to him, though he was by far the nearer to 
Waziristan. At last, however, in a passing outbreak 
of intelligence, they sanctioned his employing six 
men, and he enlisted six Biluchis. They were fine 
men, indeed, standing five feet nine on their bare 
stales, and scaling each a little more than twelve stone; 
and their slow, stately movements gave them the look 
of yet greater height and weight. They rode small 
wiry horses with a firm, upright, easy seat that was a 
joy to the eye. With their handsome, full-bearded 
faces framed in their gay turbans and long curling 
ringlets, their clean, white, flowing garments, their 
shields bound on their broad shoulders, they rode, each 
man like a king at the head of his army. They were 
very proud, and at first reserved ; but, when they came 
to know the sepoys, they took to them kindly, to the 
Panjabi Mussulmans above all. 

Bakshan Khan, aflame with joy and pride, took 
them at the first chance across the mountains to the 
Khushbina post, which was garrisoned by the Zhob 
levies only, to show them to the native commandant. 
There he must have bragged overmuch, or enraged 
his host in some other fashion, for he returned by way 
of the river and nullah in the vicious mood which 
came on him when he had had words with any one. 
The Biluchis abused him roundly for the way he 
bucketed the horses home. He snarled at them, and 
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shut himself up in his quarters in the post. Perhaps 
his cordial was in part to blame, for, Mussulman 
though he was, he had always by him a store of a very 
fine cordial, a clear liquor, smelling like the kernels ot 
peach-stones, tasting like aromatic bitters, and so 
extraordinarily heady as to do its duty by the drinker 
in two glasses. Perhaps an overdose of this, acting on 
his delight in his guides, had made him unwary : it 
was at any rate plain that he was sulky with himself 
for having been imprudent. 

The very next morning he gave some Waziris who 
were working at the road-mending, and had come in 
to buy flour, the rough side of his tongue. They 
returned his abuse, and further assured him that the 
Abdur Rahman Khel had vowed not to let one of his 
guides live another six weeks. The Biluchis laughed, 
and hustled them out of the Bazaar, bidding them tell 
the Abdur Rahman Khel that the Biluchis wanted a 
few of them to sell to the Powindahs (travelling 
merchants) for dogs, and added further humorous 
abuse which Rabelais would have been put to it to 
better. 

After this the Waziris on that section of the road 
threw up their work and went home. Bakshan Khan 
knew that trouble was brewing, and made ready to 
meet it, scouring frequently the countryside. His 
alertness, to all seeming, gave the Waziris no chance ; 
but the native commandant of the Khushbina post, 
very eager to punish Bakshan Khan for his intemperate 
boasting, found them a way. He sent a common 
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friend with a suggestion to the Malik of Mogul Kot. 
This Malik, one Gul Dast, had been a Shirani outlaw 
and had fled into the Waziri country, where, gathering 
to himself other badmashes, he had long troubled the 
peace of the Border. By a happy thought of a Political, 
who had never learned that the leopard does not 
change his spots, on the death of the Malik of Mogul 
Kot, Gul Dast received a pardon and rupees, and was 
appointed to the post. Responsibility and a position 
were to reform him. Really, they strengthened his 
hands for harm, and there was no mischief doing on or 
beyond the Border of which he did not know, and little 
in which he had not a hand. 

He had his own grudge against Bakshan Khan ; the 
Biluchis were a danger to him j and he listened to the 
suggestion of the Khushbina commandant with very 
ready ears. In the night a messenger went from 
Mogul Kot to Sher Afzal of the Abdur Rahman 
Khel. Three days later Gul Dast rode into the post 
and reported to Bakshan Khan that a jirga of Waziris, 
bringing in some Shirani badmashes, would hand them 
over at Kajuri Kach on a certain day. Since treachery 
is the custom of the country, the ex-outlaw's eagerness 
to arrange for the handing over of his countrymen 
seemed a warrant of his good faith. The commandant 
of Khushbina sent the same information to the 
Acting-Thanadar of Kajuri Kach, an unintelligent 
native of no great experience, and on the day they 
had fixed he sent word to Bakshan Khan of the arrival 
of thirty Waziris with four unarmed Shiranis. 
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Bakshan Khan suspected nothing, and thought his 
guides and some sowars of the Zhob levies sufficient 
to bring them in. He arranged that the Waziris 
should hand over their prisoners at the twelfth mile- 
stone, and wrote to the English subaltern inspecting 
the Zhob levies at the Khushbina post to send a dozen 
sowars to meet his guides at the point where the 
nullah comes down to the Zhob River. The native 
commandant contrived to suppress this letter. 

On the appointed day the guides rode off, leaving 
Bakshan Khan behind with a bad attack of fever. 
Not finding any one to meet them at the nullah, and 
seeing no signs of any horses having passed that way, 
they sent off one man to the Khushbina post to hurry 
the Zhob levies up, and went on. At the twelfth 
mile-post they met the jirga and prisoners under the 
command of Sher Afzal, and after a chat and a rest 
they started back again. None of the Waziris were 
to all seeming armed, except half-a-dozen who carried 
matchlocks. 

At the tenth mile-stone the roads run round a steep 
kotal, and so sharply that for nearly 800 yards the 
actual distance on a plane between the tracks on either 
side of the kotal is barely 400 yards at its widest. 
The Waziris kept straggling along in front, and half 
of them were round the point of the kotal before the 
Biluchis came to the corner. As soon as they were 
out of sight the Waziris ran for the short cut across 
the neck of the kotal. Up this almost perpendicular 
and difficult track they climbed with the agility of the 
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chikor, and before the first Biluchi rounded^the point 
they had crossed the neck and were following up in 
rear again. Sher Afzal was ahead of the Biluchis, 
and as soon as he saw that his men had left the road, 
turned round and waited for them. When they came 
up he began to abuse their leader, saying that the 
Waziris would not be herded along at that pace by 
Biluchis. The Biluchis replied in the same tone, and 
they exchanged abuse till Sher Afzal saw that his men 
had come up from behind, and that they had the 
Biluchis in the trap. He then threw off his mask, 
and pithily, with a fitting gesture or two, explained to 
the unfortunate guides their position. At this moment 
the Shirani decoys bolted and made for home, and a 
young, hot-headed Waziri drew a pistol and fired at a 
Biluchi, wounding him in the arm. 

The Biluchis jumped off their horses, let them go, 
and took their stand with their backs to the wall of 
the kotal. No Biluchi will risk his horse in a fight, 
for he says that the horse is his friend, and it is 
cowardice to expose an unarmed friend in fight. The 
Waziris rushed in upon them, and for ten good 
minutes the Biluchis stood their ground, sending their 
foes to earth with sword and pistol. But in the end 
numbers prevailed. The concealed pistols of the 
Waziris did their work, and at last three desperately 
wounded men lay bound beside their dead comrades. 

Sher Afzal now abused his prisoners till he had 
worked himself up into a state of insane fury, and the 
wounded Biluchis giving back insult for insult and 
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taunt for taunt, inflamed the natural devilish cruelty 
of the Waziris to its height. Yelling, they dragged 
their bound prisoners to their feet, and Sher Afzal 
taking one by the beard deliberately cut his throat 
from ear to ear, according to the custom of halal. He 
had scarcely done it when the galloping of horses was 
heard, and a party of Zhob levies came racing round a 
turn of the road, nearly two miles off. The Waziris 
took instantly the two remaining prisoners, mutilating 
hastily the dead, and dragged them like logs down the 
steep rocky slope to the river. Here they hacked the 
life out of them with their knives, and threw them into 
the water. 

Hardly had they done this when the Zhob levies 
came up and opened fire at once, for no horse could 
travel where the enemy went. But the Biluchi 
rushed, with all the speed of the last rage for murdered 
kin, down the slope and through the river. He 
caught up two of the Waziris hampered by deeper 
wounds than the others, despatched each with a single 
stab, and dashed on after the rest. Sher Afzal, his 
fury still on him, turned to tackle him ; shot him in 
the groin without stopping him, and then, without a 
thought of parrying, either ran the other through the 
body, grappled, and fell. The Biluchi fell uppermost, 
and in a second cut Sher Afzal's face so that eyes, 
nose, and mouth were confounded in one horrid 
wound. They lay still where they had fallen, and 
the commander of the Zhob levies found them both 

dead. 
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He had known of no need for haste, or he might 
have saved the guides; only the sound of firing set 
him galloping. He buried the dead Waziris under the 
river boulders; the dead Biluchis he sent in to Bakshan 
Khan. 

The grief and rage of Bakshan Khan were alike 
terrible, and he never passes that point of the road 
without cursing the Abdur Rahman Khel. Some 
months afterwards the Malik of Mogul Kot was 
found in the swamp at the foot of the village bluff 
with a bullet in his brain. Two days later Bakshan 
Khan came back from shooting in Khushbina nullah, 
and said that he had shot a pig, but lost it in the 
reeds. Then he grinned like a hungry tiger. The 
Afridi Jemadar pricked up his ears and turned his 
thumb over his shoulder away from the nullah towards 
the marsh. 

u Both," said Bakshan Khan. 
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The post was a walled enclosure, about fifteen feet 
high and fifty yards square. At each angle was a 
small square watch-tower, little better than a com- 
modious sleeping-box for the sentries. A big, solid 
gate in the middle of the south face was the only 
entrance. Over the gate, supported on heavy beams 
and strong rafters, ran a continuation of the roofs of 
the officers' and men's quarters, but for some obscure 
reason the four feet of wall which served as a parapet 
elsewhere was here discontinued. This is the case at 
nearly every post, though the gate is the weakest point 
in case of attack. On the east face of the post a small 
triangular u sangar," or breastwork, of loose boulders 
had been built. On the other side was a very small 
space of rocky ground terminated by the steep bluff 
above the stony bed of the river. 

On the patch between the bluff and the west face 
of the post, and huddling as close under the wall as 
they were allowed, were the huts of the bunniahs 
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or traders, who formed the Political Agent's bazaar. 
There were half-a-dozen of these wretched hovels, 
built of reeds, tattered tents, old gunny bags, empty 
kerosene tins, and stones. The Public Works 
Department, with its usual nonchalance, had dumped 
down anyhow a quantity of material and plant under 
the charge of a drunken-looking ruffian of Panjabi 
origin. These were also requisitioned for hut-building 
by the Bazaar folk, and no one said them nay. At 
night the bunniahs lay very close, for the bulk of their 
customers were the Waziris and Sulieman Khels, who 
worked at that time of the year as coolies on the grand 
trunk road which ran past the post. These customers 
wore knives, talked of men's lives as things of naught, 
were for ever quarrelling with each other, gave 
"cheek" to the Sahibs, and terrified the Panjabi 
overseers. 

At last one day there came a Sahib with a red beard 
and an angry manner, and his Subadar (native officer) 
was a Jat Sikh of Taran Taran. In ten days' time 
the Waziris had learned that the Sikh had no mind to 
be trifled with, and that the red-bearded Sahib was of 
the same mind as the Sikh. After four rascals, who 
had tried to knife a bunniah in the course of a quarrel 
among themselves, had been summarily flogged on the 
Commissariat weighing triangles, and then turned out 
of the post with their faces blacked with soot, the 
wrath of Broon Sahib and Subadar Teja Singh cooled 
the ardour of those road-mending swashbucklers. 

With immunity from danger came his wonted 
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impudence to the soul of the bunniah. To this 
creature, so long as his skin is safe, ordinary civility, 
generosity, or gratitude are impossible. He is a 
vampire. And now that their turbulent customers 
behaved quietly from fear of the men in the post, the 
bunniahs began immediately to bully them. They 
raised the prices iniquitously j they refused to serve 
unless it suited their convenience ; they used insulting 
terms which the fierce mountaineers at length came 
to understand, and every time any word of objection 
was raised, Broon Sahib's or Teja Singh's name was 
brought up as a terror. 

Now a Waziri, though a bloodthirsty, cruel, 
treacherous, selfish swashbuckler, is decidedly a man, 
in many ways a fine man ; and he has a keen sense of 
"izzat." The difference between "honour" and 
a izzat " being very like that between European and 
Oriental religious notions, it follows that the Waziris 
are men of a very fine point of honour. Their code 
is curious to our ideas, but none the less severe. 
Among its rules, it is very shameful to receive a flog- 
ging in public, because of the exposure, and also to 
have the face blackened. This punishment had filled 
the Waziris with great fear, though not a man cared 
a rap for his own or any one else's life, and would have 
died game under rope or bullet. 

Under the taunts of the bunniahs they soon felt that 
something must be done. It never occurred to them 
to complain to the Sahib : they had been used from 
infancy to rely each man on himself alone, and they 
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thought that complaint would only excite the Sahib's 
contempt, and a vigorous expression of it. The 
method of dealing with the matter which did occur to 
them was the natural outcome of their bloody-minded 
natures. Some one must be killed, and killed quietly 
too. As the Sahib and the Subadar were not men to 
be easily killed, or frightened either, the best thing to 
do was to kill bunniahs ; it was agreed that Manni 
Lall, the chowdri, should be the victim. 

Ali Akbar and Fazl Hak were both men who had 
been to Tank on a jirga, and could produce good 
alibis without any trouble. They were to do the 
deed. The next day these two, with six others, 
demanded to be paid up and discharged. The un- 
happy contractor, with a dwindling staff of workmen, 
did all he could to prevent them from going, but Fazl 
Hak flung his pick across the road and marched off 
with curses, threatening to clear off every Waziri on 
the section, and by this means induced the contractor 
to yield. The ruffians then left for their dens, and 
about an hour after were seen crossing the river for the 
passes to Wano. 

The Waziri coolies lived in caves scooped out in 
the foot of the bluff close by the descent of the road to 
the river. They prefer such quarters, since they 
enjoy the reek of damp earth, smoke, unwashed 
clothes, and humanity. Their kit consists of the 
clothes they have on, and an unholy assortment of food 
and rubbish in a small goatskin bag of the roughest 
make. 
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It was a dark night, for the deep shadows of the 
mountains, falling across the small plateau, blotted out 
most of the little starlight there Ir^s. 

Before midnight t{ie gang had left their dens, and 
made their way to their several stations. About 2 a.m. 
the sentry on the east face of the post heard a shot 
fired to his front and a yell. As he looked over the 
wall another bullet struck the parapet a little to his 
left. In an instant the officer and inlying picket had 
formed up, and were ready to sally forth, and when the 
wall was manned the small party crept out very silently 
through the little wicket in the gate. A fire on the 
hillside about half a mile to the east attracted their 
attention, and they cautiously made for it. But 
hardly had they cleared the wall of the sangar than a 
man rushed past them, and was brought down by a 
lucky shot from a sepoy. At the same instant a 
piercing cry rose twice from the west — a cry of mortal 
agony and fear. u Look, Sahib ! " hoarsely whispered 
the Naik, and pointed to a blaze where the hut of the 
chowdri stood. 

In an instant the officer saw that the shots had 
been a false alarm to distract his attention while 
the Bazaar was being burnt and looted. Leaving 
the wounded man lying where he fell, he doubled for 
the Bazaar with all* his party. From the west wall 
the Subadar covered it with ten rifles, and .shouted 
to the officer that four men had broken out of the 
chowdri's hut' and made for the river by the track 
by which the water-mules went. In the Bazaar all 
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was silent. A feeble cry came from Manni LalPs hut 
only. 

It was a moment's work to tear down and scatter 
the rotten structure and reveal the ghastly spectacle of 
the bunniah lying on his side clasping the handle of a 
long thin knife, the blade of which was in his breast. 
As he saw the officer's face he wrenched out the blade, 
disclosed another fearful wound in the abdomen, and 
said, a They did it with this ! " The blood gushed 
out in a flood, and in a writhing spasm of pain he 
died. 

By this time the whole post was out, and two strong 
patrols started— one to follow up the murderers, and 
one to hunt round the vicinity of the post. Within 
an hour and a half the second patrol returned with 
Ali Akbar and two of the men who had that day left 
their work to go with Fazl Hak. On their way back 
they had stumbled across the dead body of Manni Lall's 
son, a boy of twelve or thirteen, whom the murderers 
had first gagged and then hamstrung, when they found 
that he hampered their flight. 

A short time after daybreak the pursuing patrol re- 
turned with Fazl Hak, who had fallen in the dark down 
a steep bank of boulders close to the water's edge, and 
broken his thigh and leg. His garments, soaked in 
blood and mud, betrayed him, and the sheath of the 
knife that did the deed was still in the waistcloth 
bound round his poshtin. He did not attempt to deny 
his guilt, but related the whole story and its cause 
with a pleased satisfaction. 
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The idea was to let the inlying picquet get well 
away first ; but the rest were impatient, and the son 
of the chowdri coming out of the hut as they stood 
close by, concealed by the pile of materials and plant, 
precipitated their action. The firing of the hut was 
due to the upsetting of a small " chiragh " (lamp), which 
occurred owing to the fact that Manni Lall awoke as 
Fazl Hak stabbed him in the body, and actually grasped 
the blade as it was being drawn from his body. In his 
death struggle the poor wretch had upset the light. 

The man shot by the sepoy was the decoy who had 
fired the shots on the east, and was too eager to join 
in the loot to heed his own safety sufficiently. 

Fazl Hak was hanged in due course, but Ali Akbar 
got off and lived to be killed in a raid on the Sulieman 
Khels. The others were never heard of again. 
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VII 

THE COUNTERFEIT AMERICAN 

Nowadays there are many Russian agents in 
Northern India, but the Russian scares are few. 
Seven years ago there were few Russian agents and 
many scares. The change has come about from that 
increase of knowledge which leads men to believe that 
Russia is not as big as she is painted. 

In those more ignorant days Lieutenant Jay-Burde, 
R.E., went to Murree on leave. As he was neither 
married nor Methodist, it must be presumed that he 
fulfilled the third condition of his gilded estate, and 
the presumption is sustained by the fact that he 
forgathered with a seedy person of disreputable 
appearance in the waiting-room of Lahore Station. 
The stranger was distinctly unattractive, but Jay- 
Burde found him distinctly entertaining. 

When they took second-class tickets to Pindi, the 
stranger had already acquired a handful of Jay-Burde's 
cheroots, and had even induced him to lay in a store 
of whisky and soda for the journey. Since they had 
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the compartment to themselves they grew more 
friendly : the genial influence of whisky and soda 
counted : and when Jay-Burde guessed, with all 
possible pitying politeness, that his new friend was not 
an Englishman, he admitted that he was a Yankee of 
the name of Peters. 

Then they played picquet till Jay-Burde had lost as 
much as he could afford at the moment, and given 
I.O.U.s for about Rs. 500 more. Then they fell to 
talking of Kashmir, as is the habit of all travellers to 
Murree ; and Peters left all the talking to Jay-Burde, 
and occupied himself only in filling up the pegs. The 
weakness of Jay-Burde's head was only equalled by the 
fluency of his speech on professional subjects, and he 
was liberal indeed with information about routes. He 
even took from his despatch-box a map, corrected, 
from personal acquaintance with the region, in red 
ink, and adorned with interesting notes. Peters 
explained his attentive interest by saying that he was 
going thither to prospect for minerals. Burde ex- 
plained to him the usage of the Indian Government, 
how it strangled with red tape all private enterprise in 
that country ; but Peters laughed, and talked of 
American a go." 

At midnight they were past Jhelum, and Burde 
was in a drunken sleep. Peters took the opportunity 
of taking his keys and examining the contents of the 
despatch-box; only the map seemed of use to him, 
and that he put into his pocket-book. 

This done, he went to sleep himself, and slept till 
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half up the steep slope which rises to Pindi plain. 
When the train stopped at the Tarki quarries a coolie 
came past the door of the compartment ; Peters, who 
was looking out of the window, said something in a 
strange tongue; the coolie waved his hand and passed 
on, and presently Peters dropped his pocket-book 
through the window on the further side from the 
platform. 

In the grey dawn the train reached Pindi Station, 
and finding Burde sleeping quite as well as might 
have been expected, Peters left the train without 
awakening him, and dived into the Suddar Bazaar 
of the cantonments. Here he went to the house 
of a Port Said outcast, and spent three days in 
a dark, poorly furnished closet. But at night, 
in the dress of a merchant from Bokhara, he visited 
Ismail Beg, the iron merchant, a man who had 
seen his father and uncle blown from the guns in 
the Mutiny year, and Diwan Singh, a Hindu house- 
owner, who had actually been standing with a rope 
round his neck when the reprieve came. The 
Government had dealt kindly with them, letting 
the one succeed to his paternal estates, and rewarding 
the other, for building and endowing schools, with 
the title of Rai Bahadur; but no kindness could 
abate their passion for intrigue. On the third night 
Peters was told that he would find a friend at the fifth 
milestone on the Murree Road, and given some simple 
military surveying instruments, and a plan of the 
cordon of forts round Rawal Pindi. In those days 
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the Government fondly believed their sites a secret, 
and the circular road which runs from one to another 
had not been made. 

The next day Peters was at the fifth milestone 
in the dress of a Cabuli dealer. The friend met 
him, restored to him his dropped pocket-book, and 
carried him off to be introduced to the followers 
of Sirdar Ayub Khan, the Afghan prisoner. They 
lived on the outskirts of the city, while their master 
lived in cantonments, so that he could not know 
What his followers did. Besides, with the memory 
of Maiwand fresh in his mind, the hope of a 
throne and the fatalism of Mussulman in his heart, 
would he be likely to intrigue with powers hostile 
to us if he had the chance ? At any rate, no 
one guessed that the Cabuli dealer, conversing with 
the banished Afghans in a backyard, spoke Russian 
when he dropped out of the Pushtu they used, 
and was addressed as Petroffsky. No one noticed 
too that, when the exiles went hawking in the 
fields round Pindi with their new friend, the site of 
every fort was visited during the course of the day's 
sport. 

A few days later an American gentleman named 
Peters, a globe-trotter, and well dressed, who wished 
to see how things were managed on the frontier, took 
the train to Peshawur. On the way up he chummed 
up with Slowforth, the Colonel of the Sher-o-Shaitan 
Regiment, proclaiming himself an American from 
Virginia. Now Colonel Slowforth had known 
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Virginians, and the period of twelve years spent as a 
British subaltern had not been wasted on him : during 
it he had learned, in all its branches, the art of pulling 
a man's leg. He satisfied himself, with a certain good- 
natured amusement, that Peters was a liar; then a 
blunder on Peters' part, which showed him a fluent 
master of Hindustani, changed his amusement to 
suspicion. Not one in twenty thousand globe-trotters 
can speak so as to be understood by a Peshawari 
countryman. Why, too, did an American want to 
know so much about the native army? Missionary 
enterprise was more in their line. It dawned on 
him at last that Peters must belong across the 
Border; the Russian scare was in that acute stage 
which made all strangers Russian spies; and he 
invited him to be his guest. When he came to 
the regiment Slowforth made haste to consult his 
Adjutant, and they set to work to devise a plan 
of proving Peters a Russian. While their wits 
should be devising it, it seemed good to them to have 
him watched, and they sent for Jemadar Inayatullah 
told him their suspicions, and put the watching into 
his hands. He had been on the Boundary Commission 
and learned a littfe Russian ; the Adjutant had passed 
the examination in Russian ; and the Colonel was 
hopeful. 

Inayatullah took the matter to heart. A dare-devil 
Afridi, long service to the Sirkar had not weakened 
his natural habit of mind. Here was a man, plainly 
well provided with money, who would not only never 
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be missed, but would even be gladly missed by his 
masters. He conferred with his friends, and their 
plan was formed, while the wits of the Colonel and 
Adjutant were still working. Indeed, their wits were 
not working well ; it is not easy to make any wide- 
awake man betray himself; and a Russian spy has by 
long practice grown more than wide awake. They 
could not devise a plan ; then chance and a happy 
thought came to their aid. Peters was more than 
wide awake, indeed, but he was also, unfortunately for 
him, more than sure of himself; and he held the 
intelligence of his hosts too cheap. One night after 
mess he was in great spirits ; he had drunk sufficiently 
of the lately acquired Madeira, a pleasant but heavy 
wine, and had supported it with several liqueurs ; he 
had kept the whole table hanging on his lips, or 
laughing at his stories. He was a little off his 
balance. Then his happy thought came to the 
Adjutant : as the laughter at one of Peters' stories 
died away, he leaned forward, and said to him care- 
lessly in Russian, u Did you see that yourself, or did 
you hear it? " 

The answer came off Peters' tongue before he had 
time to think ; and it came in Russian, " I saw it 
myself." 

Before the last syllable passed his lips he knew what 
he had done. But he could not see the Adjutant's 
face, for the Adjutant was leaning back in his chair 
two men from him, on the same side of the table. 
The burst of noisy talk, the innocent feces around 
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him did not reassure him ; he could at the moment 
have seen guile in the face of an angel j he came 
away from the mess frightened. The Adjutant told 
the Colonel, who had missed the incident, that he had 
made sure. They sent for Inayatullah, and told him 
that the man was a spy, that he must redouble his 
watchfulness. 

In the night the terror of Peters grew and grew. 
He had been beaten at his own game, and that takes 
it out of a man when his game is a bad one : these 
stupid pigs with whom he had played so easily, had 
all the while been playing with him. They were his 
masters out and out in cunning ; they had unmasked 
him, him the wideawake, at the first effort ; they 
would strike secretly. He took the early morning 
train for Rawal Pindi and came back to the outcast's 
house. He was two days recovering his courage, and 
assuring himself that his enemies were not on his 
trail. Two days later, as a dirty ruffian of a Cabuli 
dealer, he passed the Adjutant in the Bazaar at 
Peshawur, and the Adjutant did not recognise him. 
But he had been observed with a very thoughtful care, 
little as he suspected it, by all of Inayatullah's friends 
and relatives during his stay with the Colonel ; and 
Inayatullah's son, a bright boy of fifteen, knew him at 
once, and following himself, sent the first friend he 
met to inform his father. Inayatullah came straight 
to the Colonel, told him that Peters was back in 
Peshawur, and after ten minutes' discussion, applied 
for leave of absence to attend to private affairs across 
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the Border. He received it, along with a letter to the 
Political of the Khyber ; and four young Pathans, 
kinsmen of Inayatullah, all of the Zukkur Khel, 
received leave too. They were not men of the best 
character in the regiment, but they found themselves 
in such favour for the moment with the Adjutant 
that they were able to borrow four sporting rifles, 
and received each a present of a few cartridges, 
that the game they brought might secure them a 
hearty welcome at their hungry homes. Before 
dawn five pair of keen eyes, twenty miles down 
the road, were looking for a Cabuli merchant, and 
all the thieves of the Zukkur Khel (which means 
the whole tribe) were ready to bail up all and sundry 
with cheerful hearts, and without any fear of the con- 
sequences. 

At noon the next day the Cabuli dealer, Amir 
Khan, alias Peters, alias PetrofFsky, came round a 
corner of a lonely gorge, on his way to the Russian 
tents beyond Herat, and met the Jemadar Inayatullah 
face to face. 

The Surwan (driver) pulled the camel to a stop; 
Inayatullah salaamed and said, "Will the Sahib 
Peters get down ? " 

" I do not understand," said Peters in Pushtu. " I 
am a Cabuli merchant." 

a You lie, pig of a Russian ! " said Inayatullah. 
And Peters knew that his hour was come. 

In those parts a bullet follows words ; and it is best 
to shoot first, and talk afterwards, if you can. By 
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reason of their Asiatic descent neither man was quick 
enough to do this, and the Jemadar was further 
hampered by long years of service to the Sirkar, where 
a man may not do things for fear of responsibility. 
They began to talk. Peters tried to bribe: he 
offered Inayatullah a high commission in the Russian 
service ; he offered gold ; he offered land. But he 
forgot to offer arms, and the only bribe an Afridi 
will take is arms ; he has an inherited instinct to sell 
his soul for arms ; also he expects to be paid on the 
nail. Inayatullah lost his temper and cried, " Pig of 
a Russian, get down ! n 

On the word Peters drew his revolver, and gave his 
own death-signal ; four rifles cracked together, and 
he rolled heavily and limply from his seat, a dying 
man. Inayatullah cut his throat with his own knife 
and rifled his body. 

A few days later he returned from his leave with an 
interesting bundle of papers and sketches, and did not 
offer any account of how they had come into his 
possession. Neither the Colonel nor the Adjutant 
showed any desire to know. The Colonel burned all 
but a map, and that he despatched to Edward Jay- 
Bur de, Esquire, having written across it, in red ink, 
" Found on a Russian spy, you n 

Nothing was said of the find to the Political of the 
Khyber, but the Zukkur Khel were a little wild for 
a time. A corpse more or less is of little account on 
the "Bloody Border"; of no account at all, indeed, 
if only a clean-picked skeleton be found, and no man 
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of the tribe be missing, and no inquiries are made by 
sorrowful relatives yearning to set in motion the lex 
talionis. Somewhere, perhaps, a Russian official athirst 
for knowledge, and disappointed, sighed for his lost 
Petroffsky. 
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IN THE BAZAAR 



I 

THE HONOUR OF A BUNNIAH 

They lead a strange, mixed life in the Suddar Bazaar. 
In the city they lead the life of the u Arabian Nights," 
because the Englishman never reaches them in their 
homes. He cannot. The utmost he can do is to 
reach them through the city fathers j and they take 
good care that the time-honoured dirt, moral and 
actual, remains undisturbed, and that no wind from, 
the West troubles the Stygian pool of Eastern chaos 
and old night. But in the Suddar Bazaar they are in 
constant tribulation from the Cantonment Magistrate 
and his English overseers, who see to it that the 
Western storms blow freely and disinfect the East. 
Why they live as civilians under such searching 
military discipline no one knows. Perhaps because 
they are mostly outcasts and rebels against Oriental 
custom j all have a love of adventure, and all are of a 
turbulent nature. The Suddar Bazaar of a cantonment 
is a Cave of Adullam, and the Cantonment Magistrate 
is their David and also their Saul. 
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Once in Jullundur there arose a man called Yad 
Ram. For many long years he had lived in an 
obscurity, doing a petty trade as a general dealer and 
third-rate contractor. Then one day he forsook the 
4ingy quarters and dirty garments of his little back 
street and blossomed forth into a new shop in the main 
thoroughfare. He took also to wearing fair white 
robes and the scarf of a man of " izzat," and took rank 
as a notable. His hoarded gains had become large 
enough to allow of this at last. He was now a 
grizzled, small, rugged-faced man of much experience, 
and the hero of many lawsuits. He held many widows 
in pawn, and his hand was on the purse of many a 
leading notable, for he had been saving when they 
had been spending. A dour villain and a tenacious was 
he, yet full of fair speech, and always ready to assist the 
Cantonment Magistrate. He ruined old Seth Radha 
Krishan, and built a new drain at his own expense. 
He destroyed the business of Lala Nand Ram and 
Gobind Sahai, and constructed a new well in the fruit 
market, besides giving 500 rupees towards the building 
of the new General Hospital. He ate up the widows 
of Bulaka Singh and Mussada Lall, and gave 500 
rupees to the Lady Dufferin Fund. He fed Brahmins 
and repaired the principal temple. And so he became 
an " enlightened native " and a pious man of wealth. 

In the course of his career, Yad Ram had been 
largely helped by the wit and advice of one Roshanara, 
a lady of the city. She was beautiful according to the 
native ideas ; very sharp and greedy j and the most 
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fashionable of all her profession from the capital of 
Kapurthala to the city of Amritsar. She had found 
Yad Ram the man for her purposes, and had employed 
him in many dark and dreadful intrigues, and one or 
two unmentionable schemes. His nature was as un- 
scrupulous and cunning as her own, and her money 
banished his fears, for his was the avarice of his 
bunniah ancestors. But when he grew rich, Yad 
Ram forsook Roshanara, who had then grown old and 
was reduced to living on her investments. Further, 
he succeeded in laying hands on her capital, till she 
was reduced to beggary, and was fain to undertake 
service as a menial in the house of a man in the Suddar 
Bazaar. There the once beautiful and all-powerful , 
Roshanara was compelled to drudge for the half- 
imbecile and wholly animal females of a stupid and 
ignorant bunniah. She was old, indeed, but not 
infirm. Her beauty was gone, but the change from a 
life of luxury to one of toil had apparently strengthened 
her health, and certainly sharpened her sharp wits. 
The oppression of the dirty little well of a zenana 
must have been nearly maddening to one who had 
been queen of the men of the city, and breathed the 
excitement of the crowds by day and night. For the 
wit and conversations of men of place and imperial 
interests she had to listen to the peevish quarrels and 
snarls of common female bunniahs. The pleasures of 
anticipation were no more for her, only the pleasures 
of memory remained. But she contrived to lighten 
the oppression, for she had one thing left : revenge. 
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And in compassing it she found something of the 
excitement which had been the salt of life to her. 
Yad Ram had despoiled her of the last remnant of her 
power, and had flung her naked into the streets. He 
who had risen by her aid had done her this wrong, 
and she swore to make him eat dirt. 

It was not long before her stories acted on the 
temperament of the female creatures she served, and it 
was not much longer before she had filled them with a 
keen desire to look at least on scenes they feared to 
share in. She soon taught them how to cross the 
house-roofs as if to visit a friend, and then slip down 
through an unused house into the street. And she 
contrived to find them young lovers among her former 
acquaintances. In fact, she accomplished the ruin 
of her master's house within six months of her entry 
into it. 

To further her own ends, and to cloak the delin- 
quencies of her mistresses, she induced them to open 
the door to the Zenana Mission. From these well- 
meaning English ladies they learned much, but their 
learning they put to such a use as was quite impossible 
for the pure minds of their instructors to imagine. In 
fact, the two girls simply learned all they could in 
order to fit themselves for the profession of " social 
evil," and, as the Zenana Mission ladies seemed anxious 
to teach them the Christian faith, they took that in, 
too, as part of the day's work. They never supposed 
for a moment that the English ladies were ignorant of 
all this. They gave them credit for being as sly and 
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false as themselves, and merely wondered what price 
they would demand for their services in the end. 

At last it came about that Roshanara and her 
mistresses would visit of an evening Yad Ram's 
daughter, boast to her of their stolen pleasures, and 
impart to her their application of the teaching of the 
English ladies. Soon she was sharing their illicit 
pleasures, and a few weeks later Yad Ram came 
home, after a day spent in most profitable business, to 
find his house empty. His daughter had gone, and 
his women-servants had fled from his wrath. 

He said nothing to his friends, but Roshanara took 
care that the news went the round of the house-tops, 
and all knew of the great shame that had fallen on 
him. 

Now, with the instinct of wild beasts to drive away a 
wounded member from the herd, the villainous bunniah 
crew made a set at Yad Ram, and it cost him half 
his wealth to defend himself. Then Roshanara, who 
had vanished for awhile, came back, and began to air 
her woes daily to all his friends and acquaintances, 
hinting at his dark deeds. When she had thoroughly 
roused suspicion she went to him and demanded black- 
mail on the score of old crimes. "They do not hang 
women, and I am too old now to mind crossing the 
sea; but you they will first plunder and then hang, 
assuredly " ; and also, " Where is your daughter ? 
Have you not poisoned her ? " 

Yad Ram, thinking to buy her silence about his 
known shame, and terrified at the desperate old 
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wretch's threat to get him hanged, gave her her price. 
But he had fallen into the clutches of a devil. 
Roshanara sucked him dry, and then tortured him 
daily with threats of death and the exposure of his 
shame. At last Yad Ram grew desperate in his turn 
and defied her, even going so far as to hit her on the 
head with a stick and running away. 

Three days later a woman was brought up before 
the Cantonment Magistrate for being drunk in the 
public streets of the Suddar Bazaar. She said she 
belonged to the city, and had been brought into the 
Suddar Bazaar by some English soldiers, who had 
made her drunk and left her. No one could identify 
the painted and betinselled and mud-stained creature 
till an old hag was hustled in by the Court Inspector 
to give evidence. "May your honour call Yad 
Ram, the bunniah ! " said Roshanara. u This is his 
daughter." 

" It is a lie, you ! " yelled the fallen wretch. 

But Yad Ram was sent for, and came in haste. "Is 
that woman known to you ? " asked the Magistrate. 

But the woman kept her face hidden in the corner 
of her veil. Before any one could interfere, Roshanara 
tore away the veil and spun the woman round by the 
shoulders. " Look ! " she yelled. " That is your 
daughter ! " 

" True ! true ! " screamed Yad Ram ; and then he 
broke forth into a frenzy of speech and gesticulation, 
in the midst or which his daughter was led out to 
three days' gaol, having no means to pay the fine. 
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Outside the Court Roshanara came to him and 
reviled him, setting forth the revenge she had taken 
on him, that he owed his shame to her. For a while 
he listened dazed and silent, then he fell on her tooth 
and nail and mangled her face. 

He went to the lock-up quietly, and sat down in a 
corner with his head on his knees. They found him 
in the same position when they came round next 
morning ; but he sat in a pool of blood, for he had 
bitten through the veins of both wrists and bled to 
death. 
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MILK-MEN AND BUTCHERS 

The Butchers are the Nonconformists of the Bazaar. 
They do not conform to any rules or regulations save 
under compulsion, and they always run their own 
mosque and their own moulvie. They are bigoted 
Mussulmans, truculent, burly villains ; and their 
quarter is for the most part situated in a position of 
equal importance with that of the Cow-keepers. The 
cow-man is a pious Hindu, sworn to defend the cow 
and all her produce, to obstruct the path of Govern- 
ment, and disseminate disease and death for the glory 
and honour of the cow. The Butcher is he who 
slays the cow, and therefore flagrantly anti-Hindu. 
As a Mussulman bigot, it is his duty to resent 
Government interference with his proceedings after 
the violent and noisy mode of his religion, displaying 
the qualities of a member of the Salvation Army. In 
Rawalpindi you may see the stately wall of the 
Slaughter House at the head of a fair garden on the 
one side of the road, and the straggling huts of the 
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Cow-keepers sweltering on the other side of it. In 
Jullundur the Cow-keepers occupy one end of the 
Bazaar, taking the corner lots of the rectangle with 
the Sweepers' quarter, the Butchers' quarter is next 
the Sweepers', and the Basket-makers' and Thieves' 
and Boot-makers' quarter on the other side of the 
Cow-keepers'. The Sweepers always stick close to 
the Butchers, for they find the refuse of the shambles 
grand living. The Thieves and Basket-makers and 
other petty vagabonds, who are not meat-eaters, will 
always consume stale milk, and readily assist the Cow- 
keepers in rebellion at all times ; because, no matter 
who loses in that game, they are bound to win some- 
thing. The nearness of the Butchers and Cow- 
keepers is very convenient for the perpetual rows 
between them in both these towns. 

But in Muzzafferabad the Butchers had a fine 
quarter apart, round the Slaughter House, about half a 
mile from the Bazaar, while the Cow-men had 
established themselves in a sort of park, about 400 
yards out of the Bazaar, at the opposite angle of it. 
The distance between them gives them few opportu- 
nities for rows ; but when rows come, they gain in 
seriousness what they lack in frequency. 

Major Hicks had been transferred to Rawalpindi, 
and, there being a vacancy, a young man of good 
interest was sent to officiate at Muzzafferabad for a 
year pending the return of a permanent Cantonment 
Magistrate who was on furlough in England. Beyond 
a taste for music and the culture of rabbits and hens, 
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Mr. Smithson had no conspicuous abilities, but he 
was the son of a retired Commissioner, the somewhat 
distant cousin of the Lieutenant-Governor, and a 
protege of a member of Council who enjoyed a form of 
religion of which Smithson was the only other member 
in India. 

Most people thought him a harmless ass, and all 
agreed that his wife was (( rather a nice little woman." 
A certain Sergeant Mactier was the real ruler of the 
Bazaar, being Conservancy Inspector, and a very 
rough Glasgow Scot, who had led a dubious existence 
as a roust-about on a flat-bottomed iron tramp steamer, 
till he drifted up country, no one knows how. 

Mactier lived in a foul little house on the edge of 
the Bazaar, and had a great liking for the Butchers. 

By their aid he terrorised the Bazaar and the gentle 
Smithson, who fled from his reeking Glasgow jargon 
and the pungent aroma of Bazaar spirit and coarse 
canteen plug tobacco which exhaled from his person. 
The Cow-keepers, however, enjoyed a certain licence 
by dint of paying Mactier a small tithe of their 
produce for the use of his very black half-caste 
female and his numerous red-haired and sooty -faced 
progeny. 

The Butchers in Muzzafferabad kept the most 
seditious moulvie, and also the most bigoted fakir in 
all India. Their mosque was the haunt of all the 
badmashes for five miles round the cantonment, and 
their religious performances were very complete and 
exact. They kept Smithson pleased with them by 
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trading hens with him at absurdly small prices, a 
matter of no great difficulty or loss since they obtained 
their English fowls from the Sweepers, who stole the 
eggs from Smithson, and hatched them under country 
hens. 

The King of the Butchers was one Zalim, the 
tyrant. This was not his real name, but he rejoiced 
in the nickname, and lived up to it. His great 
happiness was to sweep like a cyclone over the territory 
of Lakhoo, King of the Cow-keepers, and carry away 
his cows to the slaughter. 

Lakhoo had hitherto bested Zalim and his crew in 
endless lawsuits of all kinds, and at last challenged him 
to single combat before the Deputy Commissioner. 
The two heroes joined issue on counter pleas of 
defamation, and spent all they had in bribing false 
witnesses and paying the biggest pleaders in the 
place. But the numerical strength of Lakhoo's gang, 
backed by more dastardly lying and treachery than 
Zalim could conceive at the moment, won the day, 
and left Zalim nearly a beggar. He got also three 
months 9 hard, and his feeling was that the tangle could 
only be straightened out by blood. 

That year the great Hindu festival of the Ram Lila 
(or Sports of Rama) took place so close to the great 
Mussulman ceremony of the Moharram that the last 
day of the Ram Lila concurred with the first day of 
the Moharram. 

The Ram Lila is a lengthy miracle play, exhibiting 
in full all the story of Ram's conquest of Ceylon to 
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recover Site from Ravana. The huge effigies or 
Ravana and his fellows loom hideously to the height 
of twenty feet above the spectators, and as darkness 
falls they are set on fire and blown up, amid great 
rejoicings. The crowd rush in and tear the wreck to 
pieces to get a piece to keep for luck during the rest of 
the year. This is the last act of the play. 

The Moharram begins by a procession of paper and 
tinsel tezias, which are representations or the tombs of 
Hassan and Hossein the Martyrs. Behind each tazia 
march the community to which it belongs, and before 
goes the akara, which is a gang of men who execute 
sword combats with archaic wooden swords, flourish 
blazing torches, and dance wildly with the shrieking 
frenzy of lunatics. 

Zalim arranged it so that his tazia should be at the 
head of the procession, and, heedless of all the regula- 
tions, led it round by the Cow-keepers* park, where 
Ravana was about to be blown up. Smithson was 
looking after the Ram Lila, and Mactier was at the 
tail end of the Moharram procession, when Zalim led 
his mob at a run right through the police cordon and 
the extra guard of sepoys from the regiment, and 
charged for Ram, who was personated by Nanda, the 
son of Lakhoo. 

In a few seconds they reached Ravana, shoved him 
over, and lit him up, then, raising their tazia aloft, 
yelled the war-cry of the Faith, "Din ! Din ! Allah ! 
Allah ! Allah ! Allah eeee ! ! ! " 

On the instant the furious Hindus charged Zalim 
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and rent his tazia to pieces, and in another instant a 
general fight was raging. 

The sepoys and the police, with a happy impartiality, 
smote all and sundry, and took the opportunity of 
settling old scores with one another. Smithson 
galloped off to fetch an English company. Mactier, 
finding himself alone, and helpless in such a row, 
regarded the " puir damned heathen bodies " with the 
national philosophic calm, and drank rum as he 
looked on. 

The arrival of the English company, at the double, 
a quarter of an hour later, stopped the fight at once. 
The regulation boot applied to the tail end of a 
warrior is a nasty thing, and cooling to martial 
ardour, so is the butt of the rifle on the shins and 
toes. 

About forty persons were made prisoners, but Zalim 
and Lakhoo were not found anywhere. Nanda was 
carried dying to the General Hospital, and they took 
up for dead a sepoy and two policemen, besides a 
woman and a small boy. 

Peace had scarcely been restored, and the military 
were patrolling the Bazaar, when there was a sudden 
uproar in the Cow-keepers 9 park, and a yelling mob or 
Hindus tore frantically round the corner of the Bazaar, 
heading for the Butchers 9 quarter. Zalim had quitted 
the fray at the very outset, after felling Nanda, and, 
with a chosen gang, had stampeded all the cows and 
driven them into the Slaughter House. 

The fugitive Cow-keepers had only discovered this 
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on their return to their huts ; and arming themselves 
hurriedly with their long staves, garnished with heavy 
iron rings, they stole forth one by one to meet Lakhoo, 
where he lay concealed in the little garden of Babu 
Gopa) Sahai. Here they bided their time, and as 
soon as they found all quiet, they sallied forth to rescue 
their property and avenge the insult to their religion. 
In their excitement they cared little for the patrols, 
and so fierce was their rush that they swept them 
away. Then, heedless of the flank attack of the 
reserve of the military, they dashed through the 
Butchers 9 quarter up to the barred gate of the Slaughter 
House. 

There, through the iron bars, they saw their cows 
being butchered wholesale, and grew mad with fury. 
Unchecked by the rain of stones and water-laden 
u ghurras " (jars) from the house-top, they hammered 
at the gate with their stout bamboo clubs, battered in 
the wicket doorway, and pushed in in the face of the 
blood and offal the Butchers flung at them with jeers 
and curses. 

Once inside, it was staff against poleaxe, and knives 
for all. Arms and heads were broken, faces and 
shoulders were gashed, and the less fortunate went 
down stabbed under the feet of the press. The 
English soldiers, led by the gallant Mactier, roaring 
drunk, thrust their way in at the bayonet point, and 
tried to force the infuriated wretches apart. Of a 
sudden, a white soldier went down with Zalim's knife 
in his body. Smithson, in a blue funk, gave his 
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magisterial order to lire to the military officer ; and a 
dozen rifles, aimed through the bars, dropped seven of the 
rioters before the chill of terror at the sight of the fallen 
white man had time to strike to their marrows. They 
threw down their weapons, and shrieking for mercy, 
bolted into the empty stalls. The row was at an end. 

When they came to take stock of the losses, they 
found that the English soldier had only received a bad 
flesh wound over his ribs ; but they had to bury eleven 
rioters and carry nineteen to hospital dangerously 
wounded. The Butchers had killed twenty-five cows, 
many in calf, and about a dozen heifers and steers. 
The Cow-keepers had come off badly indeed, losing 
one-third of their stock and seven of their men in the 
fight, besides the number who were all sure of gaol for 
a lengthy period. The Butchers had fought like 
heroes in their bad cause. When the Hindus broke 
in, only fourteen of them were in the shambles against 
about fifty cow-men. 

Smithson, remembering that the law about firing on 
rioters is different in India from in England, made 
haste to be on the safe side by exaggerating the facts 
in his favour. With the aid of Mactier he concocted 
a magnificent telegram to the Lieutenant-Governor, 
and despatched it long before the officer commanding 
the station and the Station Staff Officer had finished 
their voluminous report, couched in the proper, 
eccentric military formulae, to headquarters. He was 
almost out of the wood before the soldiers had got 
through the cc channel of communication.' 9 
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There was less of a row about the affair that the 
Government had to deal with a hundred riots in a 
hundred other places on the same day. The 
Muzzafferabad riot was one of many. 

The official judgment was that the Officer Com- 
manding the station, who had no interest, was " supine 
and ineffectual in his arrangements," but that Smithson 
had "shown great readiness and resource." And they 
were rewarded according to these merits. 

But the Butchers had got square at last, and were 
happy. 
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MY SCHOOL 

In Darwizapur there was a good middle-class school 
teaching up to the First Arts and Panjab University. 
What the First Arts are, I do not exactly know ; but 
as the school was run practically by a committee of 
pleaders and barristers-at-law of a small sort, I take it 
that one of them is that of a lawyer. At any rate, the 
boys could quote Shakespeare easily in the higher 
classes, and some few performed Latin compositions 
which were ¥ery fair until they took to reading them. 
I felt the shades in Elysium shudder round my quiver- 
ing frame as I -heard the opening lines of the First 
Aeneid recited in the chattering jerky accents of 
Hindustan. <c Arma virumque " in the mouth of a 
bulbous boy with a variegated, polychromatic, worsted 
scarf round his bloated head and jaws was terrible ; but 
when they strove to render it in the vernacular, which 
is too badly childish in its idioms and phrases for any- 
thing but "Little Jack Horner," I fled muttering. 
" Horresco referens." 
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When I grew calmer, I pretended that I was over- 
come by memories of boyhood's sunny hours, when I 
myself first fell foul of the mighty Tuscan ; then, by 
giving the harpy of a secretary sixteen rupees, I 
escaped gracefully. They put my name on the list of 
patrons in a conspicuous place, so that t presume I also 
escaped censure. 

Musing sadly, I went off to perform my daily task 
of investigating drains, smells, and abominations of all 
sorts in the Suddar Bazaar. Suddenly in a side-street 
I came upon a group of very small boys sitting partly 
on the road, partly in a small house, and mostly in the 
flowing open drain by the roadside. The said drain 
had been flushed and scraped by the sweepers already, 
and the morning sun was hard at work disinfecting the 
carbolic powder with which, by order of the Surgeon- 
General, I was required to promote the natural 
effluvium. 

These boys rocked to and fro, cross-legged, chant- 
ing a dull, monotonous tune. When they saw me 
they got up and sang out, "Salaam ! Magistrate 
Sahib ! " Now I like boys, especially the bright-eyed 
little brown chaps who are men of the world at ten 
years of age, and combine the cheek of a schoolboy 
with the airs of their elders. They are interesting. 
For the native of India, like the ape, is at his best in 
childhood and deteriorates as he grows older. It is a 
sure sign of a decayed race. However, let that pass. 
Here was a native school, and I dug out the Dominie, 
a fat, cheery-faced Brahmin, with all his sacerdotal and 
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religious marks thick upon his naked body. I dis- 
mounted and saluted him as " Shastri-Ji," mindful of 
the great Busby and his hat. 

I talked politely and respectfully to him about his 
school and examined his scholars. One cheeky little 
imp asked me to write my name in Sanskrit letters on 
his little slate, the said slate being a wooden board 
with a handle at the top, on which one wrote with a 
reed dipped in chalk and water carried in a small 
glazed earthen pot. I mustered up all my experience 
of the Higher Standard of long ago, and really did a 
very good line. The imp corrected calmly two errors 
in it and handed it to his tutor. The wily Dominie 
promptly observed that I was an exalted person who 
could spell my name as I chose, and how could the boy 
know how I pronounced it ? He then bade him copy 
my original text to the end of the board, that he might 
never forget so illustrious a name and so great an 
honour. I applauded the Dominie's wit, which I said 
was as illustrious as his descent, and as shining as the 
fame of his wisdom j here verily was a master of Vedas 
and Puranas and a potent lord of Mantras. I enjoined 
on the boys the sacred duty of feeding Brahmins, and 
this greatest of all Brahmins in particular. Thereafter 
I gave Dominie a rupee for himself and a few coppers 
to the imp, who was a Brahmin boy, and rode on. 

My Dominie enjoyed a great credit, and my feeding 
him transferred much of it to me. The Hindu 
religion appears to be based on a banking account with 
heaven. Such-and-such deeds are deposits, others are 
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withdrawals. Hence a man may be an utter black- 
guard and the vilest moral scoundrel, but if he does 
certain deeds, and refrains from or prevents others, he 
scores to his heavenly credit. Among the former are 
feeding Brahmins and cows, standing on one leg for 
a year as penance, drinking the water a Brahmin 
has washed his feet in, consuming cow-dung, and 
reproving those who neglect to light lamps at the 
Diwali. 

In consequence of my meritorious deeds the 
Dominie seemed to think that he had a sort of lien on 
me, as having been the means of introducing me to 
the bank. So he would come once or twice a week 
and read the sacred books to me. It didn't in the least 
matter whether I wanted to hear him or not. I went 
on writing and smoking, and very often dozing peace- 
fully in the hot afternoons, while the good old soul 
amused himself with reciting his book in a monotonous 
chant. When he got tired of it, or I did, he went 
away. So we got along capitally. I felt that he was 
trying to do me kindly service, for the mere fact of 
hearing those books read ensures salvation and release 
from cycles of existences, irrespective of whether one 
understands them or not. I used to send him vege- 
tables from my garden, and allowed him to strip my 
jasmine and tulsi bushes of their blossoms. Sometimes 
he told me weird tales and legends, but not often. He 
was a kind old body, and I firmly believe that he was 
as exultant over me as an angel over a repentant 
sinner. Besides, I liked the old man for his virtues, 
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which I somehow understood though I did not com- 
prehend. It was as near as East and West ever get. 

At last one day he told me that he was going to 
collect his fees on a certain day, and would then visit 
me also, if I had no objection. I found that that day 
was a court holiday, so I consented, and also proposed 
to see him collect his fees at some of the houses in the 
Bazaar. He told me that his pupils were mostly the 
sons of poor Brahmins, but, besides, all the richest 
bankers and merchants sent their sons to him. In 
accordance with the eternal upside-down arrangements 
of India, he who goes to collect his dues goes as a 
beggar. The man who buys is the servant of him 
who sells until the seller comes to collect his bill, when 
the position is for the time reversed. I suppose they 
hold that a cock may crow on its own midden and 
nobody else's. Hence, when a parent sends his boy to 
school he approaches the "guru," or teacher, as a 
humble suppliant ; but when the guru comes for his 
fees, the parent assumes the airs of a lordly patron, as 
far as his religious rank permits j for no Hindoo has 
any rank but that he is born to in the way of 
religion. 

On the appointed day I was going my usual rounds, 
when I came upon my school, dressed in white robes 
and gay scarves, and adorned with wreaths of blossoms. 
Each boy had two lacquered sticks of many colours, 
with which he kept up a rattling accompaniment to a 
monotonous ode in praise of the particular parent 
whose contributions were being solicited. In the 
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background stood the Dominie, with a subdued smile 
of deferential expectancy. The proud patron stood at 
his door, assuming as lordly an air as he thought 
proper. When I saw them they were serenading the 
great Lala Sheo Narain Das, of the firm of Lala 
Narain Das and Puran Ditta. Lala Sheo Narain Das 
was a stingy beast, as I well knew, and when he gave 
five rupees I was not astonished. But the Dominie 
was. 

"What?" said he. "Have I thirty-two teeth 
eating wisdom for twelve months to impart the flavour 
of life and prosperity to the son of a Vaisya ? Verily 
I shall starve the gods if I accept this. This is enough 
to give for the Stuti. Shall the son of a Vaisya be 
worth less than the son of Buta Mull the Sudra 
carpenter ? " 

But Sheo Narain Das was obdurate. Said he, "I 
know the value of money. He who gives more than 
he need give, dies despised of men and gdds alike." 

" Be it so," yelled the excited Dominie. " By this 
mantra (charm) I now pronounce shall the child in 
the womb of thy wife become black, and be born a 
girl. Hum-m-m-m ! " 

u Ai-ya ! Ai-ya ! " yelled the shrill voices of 
women concealed behind the lattice of a window. 
Sheo Narain turned a pale grey and hastily flung a 
fifty-rupee note to the guru, who caught it with a 
smile of joy. 

" Sing that again, my sons," he cried. cc Praise the 
house of the great patron of the gods, while I pro- 
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nounce a mantra that shall compel Ganesh Ji to fill 
the paunch of Sheo Narain Das as full as his own, and 
shall cause Shri Lakshmi to make each woman in his 
household the mother of twin sons, each as wise as 
Ganesh Ji and as fortunate and beautiful as the lordly 
Vaisya Lalo Sheo Narain Das." 

So they sang Stuti again ; and having successfully 
rooked the banker, they went off down the street 
waving the note, and raiding other patrons, my imp 
being particularly active in attacking his own father, 
who was very well off for a Brahmin. When they 
got hold of a Brahmin they sang not at all. What 
was the good ? The wordy war between the Dominie 
and the patron was the chief feature, and the boys 
keenly enjoyed it. The Dominie was always best 
man, having, to my amusement, a fund of Rabelaisian 
humour that was quite unmatched by any of his 
adversaries. 

It was when they came to a low-caste man's house 
that the fun was greatest. The man assumed a 
ridiculous air of lofty condescension mingled with 
abject fear and humility. Once the leading shoemaker 
scorned Stuti, and offered his impure leatherware 
instead of money. The Dominie then and there 
sacked the son with a holy curse. But the shoemaker 
cared not a jot. Cobblers are always atheists and 
sceptics. Then said Dominie, a Behold ! There is 
a wart on the neck of your brother, my lord. Before 
that wart is five minutes older a sharp knife shall sever 
it, and from the blood shall spring a serpent to devour 
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thy household ! I now pronounce my mantras ! 
Hum-m-m-m ! " 

All the school stood awed and silent. 

Now, the shoemaker's brother was an idiot, who 
was maintained in the house because he was a member 
of the family, and put to simple tasks, such as scraping 
skins. The fool heard the words, and stared at the 
Dominie, who, all the time he hummed, kept on 
stroking his neck. 

Acting on the suggestion, the poor man fell in- 
stinctively to feeling his neck, forgetful of the knife in 
his hand, and sure enough he cut his neck close to the 
wart. He yelled, and all the boys yelled. 

Up jumped the shoemaker, and snatching away the 
knife, kicked his brother into the street. Of course, 
the idiot's first idea was to run back into the house by 
the private entrance. The women, who had been 
listening, ran screaming from the bleeding and terrified 
wretch, who ran shrieking, <c Snake ! Snake ! Be- 
witched ! A snake ! A snake ! " 

The Dominie ceased humming and smiled a superior 
smile. The boy's mother ran out, tearing off her ear- 
rings and silver ornaments, and flung herself at the 
Dominie's feet, imploring him to remove the curse and 
accept all she had. The jewellery was at once 
accepted, and the trembling patron grovelled, present- 
ing ten rupees. So the idiot was captured and carted 
away to the hospital, at my suggestion, while the cries 
of the terrified women rent the air, as they fell tooth- 
and-nail on their lord and master, and handled him 
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right sorely for bringing such terrible danger on them 
by his scepticism. 

Then the school moved on, clacking their sticks 
and gathering their harvest. 

When they came to me, I paid up at once, and 
delivered an oration in praise of schools in general and 
the Dominie in particular, after which they sang an 
ode in my praise and departed. 

It was a curious sort of education, but after some 
thought I was not sure that it was not better to learn 
the battle of life in that state of life in which you are 
probably destined to live and die, than to acquire a 
fearful and wonderful amount of undigested informa- 
tion which will fit you for nothing useful either in this 
life or in any other. 

On the whole I gave the palm for real usefulness to 
my Dominie, albeit his methods are ancient and some- 
what out of fashion. 
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IV 

ENTHUSIASM ASTRAY 

Captain Warrender Dickson, Cantonment Magis- 
trate of Jamalpore, suffered from a consuming thirst 
and a taste for gardening. The former has brought 
many a good man to ruin, but it was the harmless 
latter, perverted to a passion, that ruined Dickson. 
When he was laving his inner man with whisky and 
soda he meditated on gardens, and when he was not 
laving it, superintended the making and culture of 
them. Jamalpore afforded great facilities for the 
expression of his passion, and he had turned every 
available inch of ground into gardens. He knew 
nothing of conservancy save the comparative values of 
manures j he could only build drains for horticultural 
purposes ; and he regarded wells solely from the irri- 
gation point of view. He knew nothing and cared 
less about the life of a Bazaar, but he kept the Con- 
servancy bullocks in splendid condition that they 
might work the better in his gardens. He found 
some way of applying every fund to their cultivation. 
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In the three years of his reign he had lined every 
roadside with beautiful sinetta hedges and rose 
bushes, watered by an ingenious system of canals. 
These last he constructed out of the road-watering 
allotment, and made the bhisties, who watered the 
roads out of little cisterns, tend also the roadside 
gardens and trees. The tree-tending fund was alone 
applied to its proper use, and his trees were a great 
beauty to the place. The mall was bordered with 
shisham and eucalyptus and pi pal, and rounded off 
with fine banians. They threw a fine shade, and 
all the year round the blossoms of the rose and xinia 
and petunia warmed their pleasant shadows with a 
glow of light and colour. The roads were in poor 
order, but the garden borders were perfect. The 
houses were left to the will of the demon landlord, 
but the trees of their compounds and gardens were 
unequalled in the Panjab. So long as the landlord 
kept up the garden he might let the house go to rack 
and ruin, and he did. 

The waste patches where the dhobies (washermen) 
spread out their washing he turned into pleasaunce, 
and choice mangoes grew in the swamp round the 
washing-tanks. The grazing grounds of the Cow- 
keepers became bowers of roses and fruit, and the big- 
leaved, luscious pummeloe clustered in careful masses 
round the manure-heaps of the cattle-yards. Even 
the dismal precincts of the Slaughter House he con- 
cealed in vine alleys and citron and orange groves. 

Jamalpore grew a paradise, but the serpent of 
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work other than gardening to be done spoiled Dick- 
son's content in it. His soul sickened of complaints 
that there was no milk save the smoked kind beloved 
of the native ; of complaints that the liquid-manure 
tanks stank out harmless tenants who cared not for 
gardens ; of complaints that the dhobies had nowhere 
to dry clothes; of complaints that the roads were 
full of holes and ruts j of complaints that there 
was not a single house in a decent state of repair ; 
of complaints against the sanitation, and against the 
police and against the grain-sellers, and against 
every one responsible for anything. Also he hated 
court work. He loathed the long-winded pleader, 
and the civil suits for less than Rs. 500, and the 
inquests, and the registration of property, and the 
claims for refund of octroi, and the suits for restitu- 
tion of conjugal rights, and the cases of theft and 
assault, and the offences under the Cantonment Act, 
and the Hackney Carriage Act, and the Arms Act, 
and all the other vexatious Acts. 

But there arose a man to lighten these burdens, 
and give him greater leisure for gardening. The in- 
genious Mir Khan, Bazaar Chowdri, won his way 
to the post of Kotwal, became de facto Canton- 
ment Magistrate, and at last ruled Jamalpore. He 
belonged to the class of pimps, and brought to the 
aid of a natural aptitude for playing on men's weak- 
ness an extraordinary pandering facility inherited from 
a long line of ancestors of that time-honoured calling. 
Little by little the easy Dickson became wax in his 
hands, until at last any man who would live un- 
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harassed in Jamalpore must pay toll to Mir Khan. 
He controlled the file of cases, never letting one come 
before the court till his palm had been greased. In 
the mere matter of registration cases, where the 
Magistrate's fee, as Sub-Registrar, was a rupee, Mir 
Khan's was ten. Litigants, or those who wished to 
register titles, unless they complied with this greasing 
formality, were put off and put off j worse, and more 
profitable still, his word in Dickson's ear went further 
to deciding a suit than all the evidence ; and besides, 
he commanded as fine and as well-trained a gang of 
false witnesses as ever graced an Indian court. 

One man alone withstood him, and that was his ruin. 

There was a certain proud fool, called Kalyan Das, 
who lived in a little garden of his own in the heart of 
cantonments, a freehold granted for good services 
rendered by his father in 1845. He had owned a 
few houses in the Bazaar, but as he refused to pay 
court to Mir Khan, or swell his growing revenue, he 
had been so beset with delayed lawsuits, so often 
summoned before the court and hauled up in court 
for fictitious breach of Cantonment Rules and so 
harried by fines, that at last all but his garden was 
gone. He was now old and poor, but he had an only 
son, on making whom a barrister he had spent 
much money before he fell into adversity ; and the 
young man, after passing through Oxford and Lin- 
coln's Inn with honours, was a rising practitioner at 
the Bar of the North- West Provinces. 

Kalyan Das lived in a mud hut in his garden, and 
slept on a rude string cot. He wore as a rule a big 
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and dirty turban of common cloth and the coarse 
loin-cloth of his ancestors. His son, the young Hari 
Chand of Allahabad, lived in a stucco-fronted, gim- 
crack, painted house, close to the High Court, and 
wore English clothes and a tusser silk turban of a pale 
straw colour with a white fringe. 

Mir Khan did not know of this son, and the pride 
of Kalyan Das would not allow his son to come home 
and see his father's nakedness and the oppression he 
endured. However, the old man kept a careful 
record of all the injustice he suffered, with names, 
dates, and all details, and hid the papers in a stout 
cash-box in a hole two feet under the edge of his well 
curb. He used to go to Lahore twice a month, and 
have each fresh incident of his oppression written 
fully out by a pleader, selecting a fresh man each 
time, and checking him by having the document read 
over by one of the petition writers at the Chief Court 
of the Panjab. 

At last the day came when Dickson grieved over 
the garden of Italyan Das. The jungle of common 
mangoe and ber and jamun, interspersed with crops of 
millet and bindi and sugar-cane, was an eyesore, and 
he longed to do away with it. 

He was not an unjust man naturally, and he tried 
to get Kalyan Das to part with the garden at a valua- 
tion. But the old man refused to sell the honourable 
birthright of himself and his son. 

Then Dickson tried, at Mir Khan's instigation, to 
put pressure on him j but the title of this Naboth 
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was older than Cantonment Rules, and no one could 
touch him. They made him pay octroi for his 
tobacco, which was illegal, and he submitted to the 
exaction ; but he continued to grow his tall crops, and 
refused to lop a single bough or let one drop of Canton- 
ment irrigation water moisten his land. He was too 
wary for that. 

Then Mir Khan harassed him with prosecutions 
for beating his servants, a practice to which the hot- 
tempered old man was addicted ; Dickson, on the 
third conviction, gave him a week's gaol. This his 
proud spirit bore without a murmur, though the 
evidence was all false. And he took great care that 
his son heard nothing of it. But the iron entered into 
his soul. 

When he came back from gaol he found his garden 
empty of gardeners, and trespassing cows, whose 
owners he could not identify, raiding his crops. Mir 
Khan took care that no new servants went to him, 
and the garden grew into a weed jungle. Kalyan 
Das sat at his door and smoked in grim silence. His 
vengeance was maturing. At midnight he enter- 
tained those who groaned under the rule of Mir Khan 
and laid his plans. 

When they had departed he went to sleep, saying, 
" I am an old man, and death is the same for all. I 
have a son to speed me to heaven and raise up my 
name." 

The end came when the police searched his house, 
on the information of Mir Khan, and he was 
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arrested as accomplice in a burglary he knew nothing 
of. He was discharged on the hearing of the case by 
Dickson for want of evidence. Mir Khan did his 
best to provide it, but for once his witnesses proved 
refractory. 

This was the last shame Kalyan Das could endure. 
His few poor household gods had been tumbled 
about and desecrated by the police ; he had been for 
the second time led in handcuffs through the Bazaar, 
where of old he had been held in honour. 

As he left the court compound he turned to Mir 
Khan and said, c< These handcuffs are now yours, son 
of a pig. And I leave them to your master when 
you have done with them." With that he spat on 
the ground and passed out of the gate. 

At four o'clock next morning there was a wild 
summons for Dickson. Kalyan Das had been found 
dead with a knife in his heart, at the door of Mir 
Khan's house. On his naked breast was a paper 
saying, a My blood is on the head of Dickson Sahib 
and his friend Mir Khan. May the Sirkar see to 
it." 

The next day the son of Kalyan Das arrived to 
cremate his father and take possession. 

Mr. Hari Chand had received an urgent telegram 
from his father, sent shortly after he was arrested, in 
which the hiding-place of the cash-box was revealed. 
Therein he found even the last proceedings, recorded 
by the munshi of the Native Infantry Regiment, and 
attested by a cleric in the Post Office. 
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Hari Chand went to work savagely and smartly. 
And he was helped greatly by his father's last act, the 
sending of a telegram, costing ten rupees, to the 
Lieutenant-Governor, announcing his intended suicide 
and the cause of it. 

Mir Khan was at once arrested and Dickson sus- 
pended by orders of the Lieutenant-Governor. The 
investigation lasted months, and at the end of it Mir 
Khan was sentenced to fourteen years at the Anda- 
mans. Those he had oppressed, and his own well- 
trained false witnesses, swore to his misdeeds with an 
equal heartiness. 

He had so mishandled Dickson's accounts that, by 
the advice of a friend, backed by private information 
from the Commander-in-Chief, that unfortunate en- 
thusiast sent in his papers. He is now shooting 
rabbits, for a living, in the Antipodes, where he 
cultivates a very poor little garden indeed. 
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It is amazing how numerous the lawyers are in India. 
Even in a footy little cantonment, where there is little 
trade, a little court, and few lawsuits, these persons 
swarm to the amount of one to every 300 inhabitants. 
It is rare for any case worth, even on the authorised 
scale, over twenty rupees, to be tried more than once 
in a year. Almost all the work is the defending petty 
offenders — what would be called police-court cases in 
England — and in putting in appearances so as to 
prevent civil suits going by default. It is quite 
beyond the means of nine-tenths of the population to 
pay more than two rupees at the outside, including all 
court expenses ; hence the lawyer must necessarily 
often take only eight annas or less for his trouble. 

In India the barrister and the solicitor are one, but 
the solicitor's work is done by the barrister's clerk, who 
" solicits " custom literally. For some reason this 
"soliciting" is punished by the High Court; but it 
must be done, because no man can attend to a case 
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and let his business slide meanwhile. Besides, the 
native ideas on the subject are far more practical than 
ours. The litigant says, "Behold, a law shop ! Where 
is the tradesman ? " So he goes and sits near it till 
the clerk of some lawyer comes and says, " What can 
I do for you, sir, to-day ? " If he happens to know 
of a lawyer, he moons about asking for him of all and 
sundry. Here it is that some enterprising clerk shows 
him in to his master instead of to the lawyer he is 
seeking. The High Court thinks this wrong. The 
native thinks Caveat emptor. 

-James of Kolanaggar and I had a dispute about this 
once when we were talking shop, as usual, at the 
Murree Club in its old days. He told me this 
story. 

One day there was a bit of commotion outside the 
court, and a strange-looking old man burst in, just as 
James was lighting his pipe between two cases and 
chaffing the lawyer who had lost the last. 

The person who thus thrust his way in impressed 
the court by the oddity of his appearance. When he 
reached the lawyers' chairs in front of the bench, he 
drew up his beat and withered frame, and executed 
the slow military salute of the year 1840 or so — the 
old three-motion, full-arm sort — and then, standing to 
attention, spoke. # 

He was a man of about three hundred years old to 
look at, very withered and black and wrinkled. He 
wore a pair of native shoes, and a tight pair of old 
white drawers, his old scarlet coatee was of an archaic 
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pattern, his sword was a handsomely mounted tulwar 
(native sabre), his cap was a shako with a faced green 
ball on top above the silver forty of his regiment. Over 
his breast flowed a thin long beard, lately dyed with 
<c mendi " to a horrible red, while his long white locks 
hung on his neck well below the stiff stock. He 
wore on his breast four medals, of which the Mutiny 
medal and a Bhutan medal were the last. Round his 
neck by a silver chain hung the gold badge of the 
Order of Merit. There was a fire in his eyes, 
shadowed by the long drooping red-dyed eyebrows, 
that might well have made any man think twice before 
taking a liberty with the old warrior. In a high thin 
voice he said : 

" Sahib Bahadur, I am Subadar-Major Harnam 
Singh, pensioner and Sirdar Bahadur, of the 40th 
Panjab Light Infantry, formerly of the Futteh Raj 
Regiment of Colonel Ishspeener Sahib Bahadur. My 
regiment is now no more since twenty years, and I 
am the only man of it left alive. I am the lord of a 
grant of land given me by the Government at the 
great Delhi durbar, when her Majesty the Empress 
resumed the reins of government from the hand of my 
master, Jan Kampani Bahadur. Part of my land lies 
in this Cantonment, and they would go to law with 
me for it because I am old and poor. I live in 
village Harnam Singh Walla, two miles to the south 
of Cantonments, on the old road to Amritsar. My 
four sons all served in the army and were all Sirdars. 
All died in fights. My grandsons are nine, and seven 
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have died in fights like their fathers. All seven save 
one were Sirdars too, and the seventh had no time to 
rise higher than Duffadar in the Multani Horse, when 
he was slain in a small fight in Afghanistan. My 
two grandsons, who are alive, are both Sirdars now in 
the 35th and 38th Regiments of Sikh Infantry, and I 
have three great-grandsons Havildars in the 14th, 
35th, and 19th Infantry. One great-grandson is a 
cripple from hernia and cannot be a soldier. My last 
enlisted in the 14th Infantry three years ago. The 
sons of my great-grandsons are all boys in my house, 
and are all learning to be good soldiers j they wait for 
me outside. They are nine in number, and I take 
the eldest, to follow in the footsteps of his father, to 
the Colonel of the Multani Horse to-morrow. I am a 
man of war, and these dogs which infest the gate of 
your presence would rend me. They say, 'Pay 
rupees here, and pay rupees there ! ' Here a fee, and 
there a stamp, and many writings I do not under- 
stand. At last, after ten days, I said to my great- 
grandsons, c Why should I pay these dogs ? Is not 
the Hakim a soldier too ? I have sat in Durbar with 
generals and great men. My voice has been heard in 
great councils. Why this to-do about a Captain 
Sahib ? I will see him myself, and confound these 
curs.' So I called my great-granchildren, and I put 
them all aside, and came alone to salaam your presence, 
and await orders from my captain as of old days. 
What now is your illustrious order that I may obey ! 
Speak to a soldier and a Sirdar, Bahadur." 
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Then the old man again saluted and stood to 
attention. 

There was a disposition on the part of the Bar to 
sneer, but the old man's eye quelled this at once. 
Even the flippant mohurrirs (clerks) were silent. Jai 
Singh, pensioned sepoy and chuprassie, brought forward 
a chair, and saluting in military style said, " Please be 
seated, my father, the Sahib orders it." James took 
Jai Singh's hint. " Bring that chair here," he said, " and 
give the Sirdar Sahib an arm on to the bench by me." 

With much pleasure, but with great punctilio and 
dignity, the old man took the seat of honour. 

Then James inquired into his business. " May my 
children look upon the face of the Dispenser of 
Justice ! " asked Harnam Singh. 

And Jai Singh, without any command, ushered in 
nine stout young Sikhs. Their faces were beardless 
and soft as a woman's. Like all pure-bred Sikhs, they 
retained right up to manhood the extremely feminine 
appearance of their race. In fact, it is almost im- 
possible to tell a young Sikh boy from a girl, and till 
the beard grows it is easy to disguise a Sikh man as a 
woman, owing to the softly rounded outlines of the 
figure. Yet we all know there is little real womanli- 
ness about these gallant warriors. 

Jai Singh ran a soldier's eyes over the lads, and so 
did James. Both looked at Harnam Singh. Jai 
Singh joined his hands before him and bowed. James 
took the old man's hand and said, "Sahib, God has 
blessed you. May you be fortunate." 
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The lads grinned stupidly at their ancestor, and 
then at each other, like the simple, hearty louts they 
were. They stood in a row and glared like oxen at 
the head of their family in his glory. 

Then Harnam Singh explained that he owned about 
ten acres in Cantonments ; that certain persons in the 
Bazaar had laid information, saying that he had en- 
croached on these lands, and had no grant giving them 
to him > and that he had been served with a summons 
to vacate them, or show his grants before the ioth of 
May. This was the 9th of May, and ever since the 
27th of April he had been hanging about the court 
dealing with pleaders, and running the gauntlet of 
petition-writers, and stamp-vendors, and clerks, &c, 
till he was sick of it. He had all his papers by 
him, and nobody seemed to care about seeing them 
except to get more fees for copying them and stamping 
them, and that he had had great difficulty in getting 
them out of the clutches of a lawyer, one Rai 
Narain Das by name. However, he had them 
all now, and was determined to go direct to the 
Sahib, regardless of all the bars and obstacles in his 
way. 

Narian Das here rose and asked to speak, and 
forthwith stated that he appeared for Harnam Singh, 
and began a long discourse on things in general. 
James stopped him, and found out from Harnam Singh 
that he had engaged Narain Das, but was now resolved 
to defend his rights himself. 

It then appeared that these ten acres comprised the 
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richest part of the Bazaaf, including the only two 
English shops in Cantonments. 

On examining his file, James saw that he could 
easily dispose of it till the next day, and resolved to 
hear the old man at once. So the only two remaining 
cases were postponed, and Harnam Singh was called on 
to prove his title. 

The old man showed a soldierly ignorance of law, 
but he had a soldierly way of coming to the heart of 
the matter and setting forth the main points. 

He had taken only a ground-rent from the 
English shopkeepers who had built the houses on 
the land, yet he produced receipts for this rent up to 
date, and tha shopkeepers, being sent for, said that 
such was the fact, and that Harnam Singh was an 
easy-going old chap who had never increased his 
ground-rent, even when the lease fell in three years 
ago. He had merely signed a fresh lease for another 
fifty years. 

As for the native houses, Harnam Singh had 
collected his rent very carefully and exactly, and had 
always done the repairs properly and never raised the 
rent. Harnam Singh said that, having once found that 
he got an annual rent of 1200 rupees, he had been 
content with it, and thought it beneath his dignity to 
deal with his tenants like a bunniah. 

He then called on his descendant Sarup Singh to 
produce his grants, and they were found all correct, 
and were verified by the Cantonment maps and re- 
cords. There was no doubt whatever that the old 
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soldier's claim was as valid as a claim can be. And so 
James stated in his orders on the subject. 

He informed Harnam Singh of this. 

Then said Harnam Singh, " Now will your honour 
order that these scoundrels pay back all I have given 
them for nothing ? " 

But James said, " Do we go through a war without 
losses, Sahib ? Be content with victory, nor seek to 
restore dead men to life." 

Harnam Singh laughed, and laid his hand on James's 
thigh. 

"You have an old head on your young shoulders, 
my son. So be it." But Narain Das got up and 
claimed his fees for conducting the case. It involved, 
as he had been informed, and as the plaints would 
show if the case was properly brought into court, an 
amount of 10,000 rupees, and the fees were very 
large. He brought forward a man as claimant of the 
estate, and asked that the case might be transferred to 
the District Court. 

James quashed this by saying that no claimant had 
appeared when Harnam Singh was called on to prove 
title, and that he was called on to do so merely as a 
case of Cantonment business in consequence of infor- 
mation received, which was undoubtedly the case. 
Hence the way he had acted in the matter. So 
Harnam Singh went forth triumphant. 

Narain Das and his party went off with their claim 
to the District Court, and instituted a suit there. 

James told me that this was four years ago, and that 
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they had gone with it to the Chief Court of the 
Panjab, and that the case was for hearing six months 
hence, but that the state of the files rendered it 
doubtful if it could be heard under eighteen months' 
time. 

Harnam Singh was bed-ridden and dying, and his 
descendants had gone to law among themselves, there- 
by giving the enemy room for success. Narain Das 
had made a great reputation for himself over this case 
alone, and all the Cantonment lawyers had had their 
pickings off it. They knew they must lose in the 
end, but they had drained the claimant nearly dry. 

As for Bhup Singh, who reigned in Harnam Singh's 
stead, he was as deep as any Sikh in money matters, 
and had quietly filed every detail of the history of the 
estates of his grandfather, and had retained the leading 
barrister in Lahore with an annual fee to protect his 
interests. 

When the case is decided all the lawyers in Kolan- 
aggar will be rich men and their client ruined. But 
Harnam Singh's sons will hold their own till their 
quarrels lose them all they have kept so long. 

But the black gown will be the gainer, no matter 
who loses. 
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CAGLIOSTRO 

When I took over charge from Brewer at Sultanpur, 
he gave me a brief account of the leading men and 
introduced them ; then, as we walked round the 
Bazaar, he pointed out all the notorious persons and 
those of bad reputation. Among others, he asked me 
to consider a calm, venerable old Mohammedan sitting 
in a little empty shop near the principal mosque. In 
Sultanpur they had three mosques and five temples, 
the usual rate being one religious house for each per- 
suasion. I asked about the population, and found that 
there were eight religious houses to fifteen hundred 
persons, which seemed to me excessive, especially as 
all were in good order and doing good business. In 
India the religious houses are run by individuals or 
companies, in much the same way as the chapel-of-ease 
adorned by the Rev. Charles Honeyman. I observed 
also that there were four licensed opium-sellers and 
seven spirit-sellers, besides the Government Abkari. 
Abkari, literally translated, means "waterworks"; 
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really it means a "public" and licence vendor's 
combined. There were two settlements of fashion- 
able women, and about every fourth man was a 
" pansari " or drug-seller. There was only one 
school, and that a poor one, and one bankrupt and 
ruinous press. Soda-water factories and sellers of 
glass bangles did well apparently, and there was a 
large establishment of Cow-keepers on the north, 
balancing a big Butchers' quarter on the south, at 
the east end of the Bazaar. All other trades were 
but so-so, while the number of deadheads — that is, 
gentlemen of independent means — was above the 
average, and there were seventeen pleaders and 
mukhtars (law agents) living in good and even fine 
houses. The air of sobriety and quiet impressed me 
unfavourably. When the Indian is easy in his mind 
he yells, and bawls, and indulges in cacophonous 
melody day and night. He sins in silence. 

" How's hell ? " I asked Brewer, whom I had known 
since we were boys. 

Brewer replied briefly with the universal adjective of 
the British Army. We walked on. Presently Brewer 
said : 

"Saw that old cuss in the green turban near the 
mosque ? " 

"Yes; tough lot ?" 

" M'yes. I call him Cagliostro. You'll know why 
when you tackle him." 

I never did know why, but I called him by that 
name. 
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Brewer spoke of him to the Deputy-Inspector of 
Police, and he grunted fiercely as at the mention of 
an old and unconquered foe. We both laughed. 

It didn't take long to sum up Sultanpur. From 
time immemorial — is it not even recorded in the 
poems of Saadi ? — and in all countries the greater the 
religious aspect the wickeder the population. Laziness, 
litigation, and long prayers are invariable and inse- 
parable companions in India. I saw I had to deal 
with as tough a lot of badmashes as ever got together. 
The city was six miles away, and Sultanpur was a 
solitary spot, with a small railway station of its own 
two miles from Cantonments. 

It was not a week before I had had every limb of 
the law pleading before me. The nature of their 
work can be estimated when two sweepers, each 
drawing four rupees a month pay, and liable to 
discharge at pleasure, engaged two pleaders each to 
contest a claim for one rupee. I refused to hear the 
case on the ground that a panchayet could easily 
adjust it, and that the court expenses on each side 
had already exceeded the amount in dispute, without 
counting the pleaders, who each swore he had been 
paid five rupees beforehand. I really could not waste 
public time in hearing senseless arguments. Either 
the case really represented quite an extra-legal dispute 
and was paid for by ill-gotten money, or else the 
whole thing was got up for the sheer fun of a case 
in court. The pleaders threatened to report me to 
the Chief Court. I offered to report them to the 
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Law Association. And things were at a deadlock 
till I suddenly spied Cagliostro among the crowd 
outside the court. I had him in. I gave him a 
seat on the bench, and addressed him as u Moulvie 
Sahib." I told him that Brewer Sahib had recom- 
mended him as a man of great influence and piety, 
and that my discerning eye had observed an air of 
high-born dignity, such as Saiyads alone possessed, on 
his holy countenance. Cagliostro admitted in fair 
Urdu that he was a Shah j also that it had pleased 
God that the fame of his piety should come to my 
all-wise ears ; also that, now I had bestowed such 
great honour on a humble beggar at my footstool, 
he besought permission to remove himself to medita- 
tion on my virtue and to prayers for my longevity and 
abundant family. 

With deep emotion I besought him to adjudicate 
on the case for me, and forthwith ordered all fees 
to be refunded and the parties to adjourn to Cag- 
liostro's house for a friendly settlement. Then, taking 
him by the hand, I led him out of court respect- 
fully. 

"That's a facer for 'em, sir," said the Deputy- 
Inspector, as I resumed my seat and lit a cheroot. 
That day my list of cases was cleared before 4 p.m., 
and I had tackled two arrear cases. Somehow the 
pleaders had waxed scarce, and the false witnesses 
melted away like snow. 

The next move was to assemble all the church- 
owners and address them in honeyed words to the 
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effect that I proposed to hand over little cases of this 
sort to them to adjust, so as to prevent the poor -being 
oppressed by the heavy burden of the law. They 
agreed with me with evident uneasiness, and within a 
month I had my list of cases so reduced that I had 
worked off nearly all arrears, after which I had time 
to attend to cantonment matters properly. Cagliostro 
then amused me with a lawsuit per diem relative to 
land, houses, religious interests, or money dealers. 
His object was to distract my attention from his 
nefarious practices, but his action had for him the 
unfortunate result of letting in light on his real position 
and influence. This he did not see. 

There were in cantonments, beside the British 
troops, a regiment of native infantry containing three 
companies of Afridis, and a cavalry regiment con- 
taining one company of trans-border Pathans of 
various tribes ; but while there were frequent thefts 
of rifles from the British infantry, and of carbines 
from the British cavalry, only a few rifle thefts 
occurred among the native infantry. Cagliostro had 
made a speciality of lending money to Pathan soldiers, 
and on privately examining his estates in the Bazaar and 
cantonments I found that he owned many houses and 
a mosque on the side opposite the native infantry lines ; 
and that two tumbledown and unoccupied bungalows 
between the lines and the Bazaar were his also. The 
distance from the lines to his mosque was nearly a 
mile, and the bungalows were about half-way between, 
on an unfrequented road. 
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After many an afternoon walk with the Deputy- 
Inspector of Police we matured a plan of campaign. 
After a consultation with the officer commanding 
the station it was ordered that Cagliostro should 
repair his houses thoroughly or else the land would 
be resumed. At the same time the road was put 
in repair by a contractor not belonging to the 
Public Works Department. Among the overseers 
and coolies were four detectives, who soon found 
out that Cagliostro had squared the coolies to be 
blind to all they might by accident come upon in 
the course of digging out the filled-in water-drains 
by the roadside. 

Cagliostro also took his own repairs in hand in a 
very spirited way, and his houses were going on 
splendidly towards completion. About a fortnight 
remained before they would be finished, when the first 
break of the rains fell on Sultanpur with unusual fury, 
and next morning a mass of ruins marked their sites. 
At the same time four rifles from the British infantry 
and two from the native infantry were stolen and one 
carbine from the cavalry. 

I wondered how houses built of brick had suc- 
cumbed in such a way. However, there the ruins 
were, and Cagliostro sat in sackcloth and ashes, so 
to speak, and no more building could be done till 
the rains were over. Luckily the road was finished, 
and a cunning arrangement devised by the Executive 
Engineer cleared off the drains in an hour or two, 
leaving the carbine exposed in the mud close to one 
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of the houses. But it was utterly useless to try to 
account for its presence there. The commanding 
officer of the native infantry, jealous for his regiment, 
refused to enter into any plans regarding the Afridis 
of his corps who had borrowed money from the great 
Cagliostro, and the officer commanding the station 
backed him up, so that I could do nothing to elucidate 
the mystery. Cagliostro had scored. 

There were some very heavy storms that year, and 
during each storm rifles disappeared. I was on the 
point of ordering Cagliostro to clear away the debris 
of his houses, meaning to have the police present at 
the clearance thereof, when the Deputy-Inspector 
came to see me. He was a smart young man, and 
very anxious to earn his promotion. He had observed 
that Cagliostro's mosque had a dangerous bulge in one 
of its side-walls, and that the minarets on that side 
threatened to fall into the adjoining houses. He had 
hit on a plan, and this we carried out. 

Early in the morning, we examined that wall with 
the Executive Engineer, and came to the conclusion 
that it was not rain at the foot of the walls but a 
settlement of the foundations that caused the bulge. 
This could only be because there was a hollow under 
them. The soil in that part was very hard, with a 
thin clay surface. Instead of rushing at our goal, 
orders were given to Cagliostro to buttress his mosque 
firmly till the rains ceased, and then a vigorous search 
was made among the ruins of his houses. I deplored 
the necessity, but explained that even the best men were 
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made use of by the evil disposed, and begged his 
permission to search the ruins. 

In this matter he willingly acquiesced, and was most 
active in superintending the search himself. Of course 
no arms were discovered there. But the Deputy- 
Inspector made a raid on the mosque one night during 
my preconcerted absence on three days' leave, and dug 
down to a regular cellar under the tottering wall. He 
ound about a maund of percussion caps neatly done 
up in bags for smuggling across the Border, and four 
tins of gunpowder. Then he lost his head, and had 
Cagliostro arrested. 

When I returned I had to try the case, and found, 
to the amazement of all concerned, that Cagliostro had 
pawned his mosque to a man in a city seven hundred 
odd miles away to raise funds to meet his losses 
over his houses. He himself had bought the mosque 
many years ago, and nobody had ever heard of the 
existence of the cellar before, nor could it be proved 
that he knew anything about it. The case was 
drawing to an end, and Cagliostro, sure of an 
acquittal, when the Deputy-Inspector handed me a 
note across the court. It ran : " Sir, call my two 
witnesses just brought, and give me a search-warrant. 
I believe the things are in the rascal's own house. 
Had good khabbar (information) about it just now." 
I closed the court and went out to see the Deputy- 
Inspector. From what I heard I gave the warrant, 
and returning, called the witnesses. Unfortunately 
for us, the men had been badly tutored (they were 
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detectives), and I had to acquit Cagliostro, who left 
hurriedly, calling blessings on my justice and benevo- 
lence. A quarter of an hour later, as I was signing 
the daily mountain of papers, the Deputy- Inspector 
entered triumphantly with four policemen carrying 
three rifles apiece. They had been found in Cag- 
liostro's own house under the floor. 

I went as soon as I could to see the place. There, 
under a big flat stone on which the good man daily 
sat to receive visitors and administer his affairs 
generally, was a deep tank in which lay the dis- 
membered parts of rifles and carbines, making twenty- 
seven in all, including those the police had brought 
into court. There was a book containing the names 
of his customers, and the amounts paid to each for his 
loot. Among them were the names or a native officer 
and of two pleaders, of all people ! 

But Cagliostro was never seen again. He had left 
court at 4.30 p.m. and caught the 5 p.m. Bombay 
mail. Beyond this nobody could learn anything of 
him. The names of the two police-sergeants were 
on the list, and also those of six policemen, so that 
the security of his dealings was well assured. It was 
only because one of these latter had been led to expect 
a better price as an informer than as a passer-on of 
stolen goods that the Deputy-Inspector had been able 
to get his first real hint. 

Things were very lively in Sultanpur after that. It 
turned out t hat Cagljgst m was not the owner of any 
proper t^StfW^ feii(&tfkit)h£tas put forward by a gang 
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of independent gentlemen, religious-house owners, and 
petty pleaders, who added considerably to their incomes 
for nearly ten years by a wholesale smuggling of arms. 
When one remembers that a rifle is worth from two 
hundred and fifty to five hundred rupees across the 
Border, and that twenty-seven were found in the cache, 
the profits of the business must have been consider- 
able. 

To-day there are only two temples and one mosque 
in Sultanpur, and the opium and liquor trade has 
declined. Also the Butchers and Cow-keepers are far 
fewer by reason of most of them finding their real 
business of smugglers gone. The people are now as 
noisy as is usual in other Suddar Bazaars, and the 
Deputy-Inspector is a rising young Assistant-District 
Superintendent. 
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THE HUMOUR OF BIBI JAN 

The mother of Bibi Jan was a Pathan, her father a 
red-faced, brawny, Devon ne'er-do-weel, and from them 
she had drawn a strange and surpassing beauty. Her 
colouring was of the nameless, delightful tint of the 
heart of the Mar&hal Niel rose ; her hair was of a 
glossy black ; and her eyes, set in long, curling lashes, 
under well-arched black brows, were the large blue-grey 
eyes of Devon. She had been brought up a Mussul- 
man!, and sold in marriage by her father, in a passing 
thrift, to a Delhi merchant. But the strong spirit, 
born of that mingling of the strong races of the East 
and West, was not long finding the restraints of the 
Zenana unendurable. She fled from her husband and 
from Delhi, and embarked on the career, in that land 
of things as they are, by no means disreputable, of a 
lady of pleasure, at Anarkalli. 

She lived in the house facing the shrine of Mahadeo, 
in a lane so narrow that a small woman, stretching out 
her arms, might touch either side with her finger-tips. 
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It was always a malodorous, unventilated lane ; for 
six months of the year it was a furnace ; it served the 
purpose of an informal drain, and in its dark corners 
the obscene pariah-dogs brought forth their young. 
But for all its situation Bibi Jan's house was well 
looked upon. She was too shrewd to number any but 
men of substance among her friends, and her intelli- 
gence and her ingrained devilry, so agreeable a change 
from the coarseness, or fretful cunning of the rest of 
her class, had raised her, soon and easily, to the position 
of the first lady of pleasure in the city. She clung, 
too, for the most part, to friends of her own faith j 
and, strange as it may seem to English ears, never 
were the burning questions of philosophy and politics 
debated more keenly and closely in the house of 
Aspasia than questions of religion in the house of 
Bibi Jan, when the men gathered thither in the coal 
of the evening. It is likely that her jest first took 
form in her mind from some one of these discussions. 

Her house faced the shrine of Mahadeo, and she 
and her friends would often take their pleasure, 
watching, themselves unseen, through the gay green 
and yellow chik — the screen of fine bamboo splinters 
which hung across her window — the services of the 
god. The front of the shrine was open to their eyes 
over the low wall of its courtyard, and under the 
boughs of the pipal-tree which stood in it. The 
harsh roar of the conches, the jangling of the tuneless 
bells came to their ears, the pungent reek of incense 
and sickening ghee to their nostrils unimpeded ; and 
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the broad, tall figure of Sheo Narain Agnihotri was 
always prominent in their sight, as he stood jangling 
the bells and keeping a sharp eye on the offertory. 
Sheo Narain was the principal priest of the temple, 
and as such he had no special religious duties, but 
collected all fees and offerings, and guarded its hidden 
treasure. There were many priests attached to the 
temple, and each did what he thought fit. Some 
preferred to beg, some to collect offerings, some to 
sacrifice gbats, some to wash and anoint the idol, and 
some to stand about and keep guard against defile- 
ments. Each followed his peculiar religious bent. 
There is nothing, indeed, so little impressive as Hindu 
worship. When it is not entirely grotesque, it is 
conducted in a hugger-mugger fashion, and the con- 
stant feature of any service is the lively activity of 
JJrahmins extorting money or gifts from an over- 
crowded, confused, and miserly mob ; for, with an 
utter lack of the sense of the indecorous, the Hindu 
will wrangle and haggle whether he shall see his god 
for a halfpenny instead of three farthings, even when 
he can easily afford half-a- crown for the privilege. 
This sordidness would seem to be natural to a religion 
so little ethical, so pettily and entirely ceremonial. 
And the Mussulmans who affected the society of the 
Bibi Jan, from the height of their finer creed, sneered 
and jeered their full, and greeted her humorous fancy 
with shouts of delight. 

One evening, as Sheo Narain came out of the 
temple courtyard on his way to the Bazaar to buy food 
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and enjoy the society of his friends, a chaplet of 
champak blossoms fell at his feet from under the chik. 
He knew well enough who lived behind it, and he 
went his way scornful. When he returned the 
chaplet still lay in the mud, and as it caught his eye a 
red rose fell beside it, and a carefully-pitched sigh 
reached his ear. He was very deliberate in grinding 
the chaplet and the rose into the mud under his 
wooden sandals, and went into the temple. Bibi Jan 
laughed under her breath as he passed out of sight : 
she had scored the first point, in that he had taken 
notice at all. Sheo Narain, before he fell asleep, found 
himself thinking of her name and fame and flower- 
message. He believed himself moved by virtuous 
indignation. 

As he stood, next morning early, jangling the bells 
for worship, the drums throbbing, the conches roaring 
round him, the thought of her was still with him; 
and Bibi Jan raised the chik and gazed at him from 
her window. For a while he did not see her ; then 
the attraction of gazing eyes drew his to hers. She 
smiled, shook her beautiful head, setting its burnished 
silver ornaments flashing in the sunlight, and let fall 
the chik. Sheo Narain's hand dropped from the bells, 
and he stood dazed and blinking. The natives of 
India are for the most part free from the malady of 
love. When it attacks them it attacks them with a 
very bitter suddenness, and drives them into a mad- 
dened intoxication. 

Sheo Narain had never even dreamed of such beauty, 
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and she had chosen well her time for its revelation. 
He fell, on the moment, into that mad Indian love, 
that insane convulsion of animal impulse which never 
leaves the smitten till it has burned him up. 

He had married, as his creed bade him, and had been 
rewarded with sons ; he cared nothing for it. He had 
won his way to his position in the temple by the 
strictest practices of sanctity ; he cared nothing for it. 
But the life-long habit of avoiding ceremonial wrong- 
doing held him back for a while. 

Under the spur of rage and humiliation he pulled 
himself together and resolutely fleeced the worshippers. 
He rejected the marigolds of a poor widow, crying out 
that Mahadeo would have food and tribute from one 
so accursed as she, and wrung from her her last 
farthing. But all the while the fire in his heart 
gathered volume ; his eyes would rise to the chik. 
At noon he came out of the temple without tasting his 
simple food. Again a chaplet of champak flowers fell 
at his feet. He stopped short, stooped, straightened 
himself almost with a wrench, and passed on. But a 
child running down the lane bent to pick it up. Sheo 
Narain turned, thrust the child roughly aside, and 
caught it up. Bibi Jan lifted the chik, looked down 
into his eyes, and laughed. Almost screeching a 
curse, he tore the flower to pieces, flung them into 
the dirt, and hurried on. But Bibi Jan laughed 
again. 

All that stifling afternoon he roamed, silent and 
morose, through the Bazaar and the country. But he 
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found rest nowhere, neither in the thronged streets of 
Anarkalli nor in the empty groves of Shalimar. The 
weary, dusty roads increased his longing, filled him 
with sickness and despair, and the soft laughter of Bibi 
Jan rippled unceasing through his ears. At nightfall 
he came down the lane on faltering feet, resolved to 
go back to the temple. But a red rose fell, and a low 
voice murmured "Come"; and that night another 
hand jangled the temple bells. 

Passion grows by that it feeds on in India, and the 
whole being of Sheo Narain was in a flame. He 
came into the temple the next morning, and gave out 
that he was going to retire to the jungles of Shahdera, 
on the banks of the Ravi, for a season of penance. 
Then he departed, and was for a long while only seen 
now and again, when he returned to give his attention 
to the finances of the temple. And every time his 
haggard face and distracted air convinced all men of 
the austerity of his retirement. But, in truth, he was 
not figuring as a naked devotee in a malarious swamp, 
but as a wealthy raj put at Bibi Jan's country house at 
Shalimar. 

Bibi Jan had been alive to the richness of her joke, 
but she had never dreamed that it would be so profit- 
able. When she had first tired of him, she had come 
back to the city, where he dared not trouble her lest it 
should be known, and made merry over his fall with 
Daoud Shah, horse-dealer, Rahimat Ullah, shawl 
merchant, and Nizam Din, chief clerk, till their fat 
sides ached with their roaring. But when Sheo 
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Narain, who had returned for the while to the temple, 
came to her in the night and showed her golden 
reasons for extending to him the further hospitality of 
her Shalimar house, her business instinct warmed her 
humour, and her delight in her jest redoubled. 

Several times she had tired of him, whenever, in 
fact, his purse grew empty. Several times his purse, 
refilled, overcame her weariness ; and every time the 
treasure of Mahadeo grew smaller, and her demands 
larger. She had not been long guessing the source of 
his wealth, and her mirth and that of her friends at 
making sure of the damnation of the infidel by even 
his own vile god kept them in perpetual cheerfulness. 
She regarded herself humorously as a scourge of the 
unbeliever. At last one night Sheo Narain came out 
of the vault where the treasure had lain, and left it 
empty. 

A fortnight later Bibi Jan was back in the city, and 
Sheo Narain was desperate. The thought of losing her 
was tearing him, the haunting vision of the empty 
vault tortured him with the fear of supernatural wrath. 
He came to his wife and bade her deliver to him all 
her jewels ; he wished to give them to some holy 
mendicants. Awed by the increased sanctity of her 
husband, and desiring, on the eve of her third confine- 
ment, to bear yet another son, she gave them to him 
without a word. In a tearful happiness at the hope of 
a respite from his torture, he hurried with them to 
Bibi Jan. She took them, put them on leisurely, and 
having surveyed herself in a mirror, declared that she 
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would not wear such clumsily wrought stuff, that it 
must go to Delhi to be remoulded, and demanded a 
thousand rupees to pay the cost. Cast down from his 
height of hope, Sheo Narain protested, pleaded, wept, 
and even kissed her feet. Bibi Jan laughed, and 
mocked him. w A thousand rupees ! w she cried \ " a 
thousand rupees ! " and laughed again. 

Sheo Narain rushed out of her house. He wandered, 
distraught almost to blindness, about the streets, 
about the outskirts of the city. Then Fortune, 
or one of his own devils, gave him another chance. 
He came down a by-road, and found at the end 
of a narrow path leading to the back of a house, 
a little boy and girl playing in the dust. They 
had escaped from some household festival, and were 
loaded, legs, arms, ears, and heads, with heavy silver 
ornaments, and uncut stones rudely set in gold. It 
seems to be one of the most ancient, widely-spread 
Indian customs to load a helpless child with jewellery 
to tempt any thief, and then neglect to prevent 
its straying. Sheo Narain was scarcely tempted ; 
the desire for jewellery so absorbed all his being 
that there was no moral sense left in him to resist. 
It was an easy task to lure the babies into the 
tall, dense crop of the cane-piece opposite ; his 
feverish ringers snapped quickly the slender threads 
of their lives and tore the ornaments from the little 
corpses. 

He burst in upon Bibi Jan, sobbing with hysteric, 
joyous laughter ; and for all that Rahimat Ullah sat 
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by the window puffing sedately at his hookah, offered 
her a handful of the jewels. 

Their value checked the angry reproof on her 
tongue j she held her hand out for them ; but the 
quick-sighted shawl merchant cried, " There is blood 
on the jewels ! There is blood on the Brahmin's 
hands ! " 

A joke is a joke ; but this was carrying a joke too 
far. Bibi Jan rose in her wrath and bade Sheo 
Narain begone. He stood stunned : the falling jewels 
tinkled on the floor, and Rahimat Ullah rose quickly 
and stooped over them : " Verily," he cried, u these 
are the household jewels of Ram Charan Tiwari, 
priest of Vishnu. You have robbed and murdered a 
Brahmin, O holy man ! " 

cc Pig of an infidel ! begone ! begone ! " cried Bibi 
Jan. 

Sheo Narain understood her dreadful words, and in 
strange, doglike howls he pleaded with her, telling her 
how he had robbed his god, how he, a Brahmin, had 
defiled himself with blood, the blood of a Brahmin's 
children, for her, for her, dragging the other jewels out 
of his robe and flinging them at her feet. 

His defence but inflamed her anger. "You did 
it for me, pig of an infidel ! " she cried ; " for 
me — a woman created for the use of men ? The 
touch of me defiled you ! You would not eat 
with me, you would not drink with me, but you 
have held me in your arms, me, the daughter of a 
white outcast and a Mehterani, you a priest of 
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VIII 

HUNTED DOWN 

Gopal Das had, with good reason, won the evil 
name of " mischief-maker " even in a country where 
men love few things more than giving needless 
trouble, coining grievances, and complaining for com- 
plaint's sake. He could never content himself with 
committing only that number of indiscretions and 
improprieties to which every man, by reason of his 
original sinfulness, is entitled ; but he was of those 
who must make trouble wherever trouble can be 
made. His condition in life set wide for him the 
gates of the very realm of mischief, for be was a 
subordinate clerk in a Deputy Commissioner's office, 
controlled by four senior clerks, and controlling eleven 
juniors. This post gave him a thorough knowledge 
of the affairs of the chief men of the district, for it 
was a point of honour with each of them, as it is 
with every native of means and position, to have 
always on hand at least one big lawsuit ; and the 
files of all the processes of the suitb tauic sooner or 
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later into the hands of Gopal Das. He used the 
knowledge that came to him thus, with the meddle- 
some mischievousness of a vicious ape, to delay pro- 
gress, complicate complications, and promote further 
dissensions. Sometimes his meddling brought him 
illegal gain. 

Had he devoted his talent for intrigue only to this 
kind of evil-doing he might have lived invulnerable, 
but his passion for mischief brought him further, to 
writing lying and seditious articles for the low-class 
native papers and abusive anonymous letters to high 
officers of Government. Worst of all, he could not 
refrain from harrying the police. 

In the end he grew so heartily disliked, provoked so 
much uneasiness and distrust, that Thexton, an enter- 
prising young Assistant Commissioner, recently ap- 
pointed from his native regiment to the Panjab 
Commission, resolved that he must be dealt with. 
Thexton, from careful observation, had learned much 
of how things go among the natives ; he had no hope 
of bringing any of his misdoings home to Gopal 
Das so clearly as to ensure his downfall, and a failure 
would strengthen the rascal's hands for harm. He 
thought it best to try setting a native on a native, 
and he did. 

One morning, when Gopal Das came out of his 
house into the street to make his toilet, he found a 
policeman squatting on his doorstep and scratching his 
ear. He asked him why he sat there, and the man said 
curtly, " Hukam " (an order). 
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The police had always held him in such fear that 
this curtness disquieted him ; and he knew, besides, 
that when a policeman sits at a door and scratches his 
ear it is a call for witnesses. He could not think 
which of his rascalities had gone amiss, but he felt 
that trouble was brewing. He dared not let his 
uneasiness be seen, made his toilet with a fair 
show of coolness, and went back into the house. 
After he had finished his prayers and eaten his 
morning meal he set out for his office, and as he 
left his house he saw that there were one or two 
men in each of the shops opposite, and every man an 
enemy. Then he began to fear indeed. 

This went on for three days, and then his two 
wives began to torment him to tell them why his 
enemies sat in the shops watching his house from 
dawn to dusk. Their clamour drove him to visit the 
police-serjeant, who assured him of his ignorance of 
the whole matter. 

w It may be, Gopal Das," he added, " that your 
tricks have become a net for your feet. You have let 
your rats eat their way out of the trap." 

<c It is a conspiracy, Serjeant-ji ! " cried Gopal 
Das. " It is illegal ! I will send in a petition to 
the Assistant Sahib — yea, even to the Lord Sahib 
himself. I am injured ! " 

tt Do so, Gopal Das, by all means. You are wise 
and can judge what will come of it. But there is an 
order to watch your house which must be obeyed ; 
and I think, perhaps, the editor of the Patrika has 
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betrayed you to the Sahibs. „ Who can tell the 
wickedness of these editors, especially when they 
receive letters written on office paper ? Truly, they 
are bad men." 

Gopal Das came back to his home very angry, 
found a policeman walking up and down outside it, 
and his womenkind furious with him because of this 
open shame which they were watching from the roof. 
He endured this for a week, in the course of which 
he insulted the editor of the Patrika, and made him 
his enemy for life : after the custom of the Indian, 
who makes enemies on the flimsiest pretexts, and 
never dreams of offering or listening to explanations. 
By the week's end his enemies had grown so bold as 
to throw out dark hints to their wives, who, expand- 
ing their information, used it on the housetops, the 
Indian woman's world, to scourge withal his wives ; 
and bis wives, in their turn, made his life unbearable 
with it. 

Again the wretched man sought out the police- 
serjeant, begged him to use his influence with 
Thexton and the District Superintendent of Police to 
have the persecution abated, and bought his favour- 
able countenance with fifty rupees. 

The next day the serjeant gave him back his 
money in the open street, and abused him loudly for 
having tried to bribe those two officers with so paltry 
a sum, whereby he had inflamed their anger and shut 
the door of their favour against himself. The wives 
of Gopal Das and the women on the housetops 
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hard by heard this, and his home life became more 
painful than before. 

He wrote to his brothers to come and advise him, 
and as they were at the moment unemployed, they 
came gladly with their wives and families, fourteen souls 
strong, at a time of all times when he could bear no 
increased expenditure. 

Then a fresh trouble fell on him. The junior 
clerks grew very careless of the work which they had 
to submit to him, and the senior clerks, three of 
whom had good cause to dislike him, not only blamed 
on him this carelessness, but used him as the scape- 
goat on whom to lay their own shortcomings, so that 
he came into yet greater disfavour with the Deputy 
Commissioner. Soon hints came to the chief clerk 
that Gopal Das was addicted to hemp-drugs, and 
debauchery ; and the chief clerk was careful that this 
too should reach the ears of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner. It was useless for Gopal Das to protest his 
innocence, for the Indian's inveterate habit of lying 
causes, naturally, such protestations to ring somewhat 
empty in English ears, while the air of a man who 
spends his days in fear and his nights in hearing the 
wailing jeremiads of seven women and the consola- 
tions of Job's comforters discredited them yet more. 

Gopal Das was now fairly enmeshed in the net of 
his own transgressions. He was afraid to leave his 
house lest the police, having got a warrant on some 
pretext, should search it in his absence ; and it was 
little use pleading stomach-ache as an excuse for not 
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coming to work, because the chief clerk interpreted 
it to mean dissipation. Reprimand followed reprimand 
until there was only one thing left to do ; and one 
morning, after the Deputy Commissioner had fairly 
lost his temper and rated him soundly, Gopal Das 
resigned his post. 

He came home and, announcing his resignation, 
told his family that he was going to -take it back to 
his native village, some hundred miles away. The 
women raised a great uproar at these tidings, and 
spread them over the housetops, whence they de- 
scended to his enemies in the street. His enemies 
made no delay in gathering all his creditors round 
his door. 

When at last he boarded the train with his family, 
he had exhausted his money and his credit on paying 
his debts, and came to the little roadside station hard 
by his village nearly penniless. At this moment a 
policeman in plain clothes, who had journeyed on the 
same train from the city, came to him and made it 
plain to him that it would be wiser for him to let 
his family go home and return himself to the city. 
<c Reflect," he said ; " in the city you have still some 
friends ; in the village there is only the Thanadar of 
the Police, and no Sahibs within fifty miles, which is 
different from the city." 

Gopal Das had eight hours to wait for a return 
train, but he waited. He despatched his wailing, 
angry family to the village and came back to the city, 
resolved to try his last chance of an appeal to the 
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Sahibs. But the policeman, who returned with him, 
assured him that his seditious articles had been 
pointed out to them, that they might be incensed 
against him, and that end had been gained ; while 
his enemies had made common rumour so deal with 
his name that he would only find lodgings in the 
lowest quarters. <C I tell you this," said the police- 
man at the last, <c to show you that we fear you no 
longer. We can frighten any witnesses you may 
find. We will let you neither live in the city nor 
leave it. The Sahibs hate you, and your name is 
blackened before the people, your money is spent, and 
no man will trust you. You are helpless, and will 
only live to suffer. We have you in a cage, and we 
will harry you as you harried us and our friends when 
you were powerful." 

Gopal Das learned soon that he spoke the truth : 
his discovered treachery had discredited him with the 
Sahibs; his friends would have nothing to do with 
him ; daily he ran the gauntlet of the mockery of the 
streets. Two months later one of his wives ran 
away with a sepoy of a Madras regiment, the other 
drowned herself in the well ; his brothers seized his 
land, dispossessed his infant sons, and began a law- 
suit with him about it on the revenue from the 
estate ; he was reduced to suing in forma pauperis^ 
and suing hopelessly, for he had no money to buy 
witnesses. For a while he gained a pittance on which 
to live by devilling and touting for a small Mukhtar 
(pleader) ; then that came to an end by reason of his 
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master getting into trouble for some villainy in which 
he too was involved. He fell into abject misery, and 
was driven at last to enlist as a dhoolie-bearer in one 
of the many frontier expeditions. How he fared is 
not known, for that was the last seen of him by 
English eyes. 

Now all these misfortunes befell Gopal Das merely 
because Thexton had bidden the Inspector of Police 
in Cantonments mark him down and see that he 
made less mischief. He had, in fact, handed over one 
native to another, and left the matter to work itself 
out to this certain issue ; for it were better for a man 
to die at once than fall into the hands of a native, 
and that native a policeman. 
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LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 

The more fortunate English have long enjoyed local 
self-government, but it is only a few years ago that 
that mixed blessing was suddenly sprung upon India. 
That country was at the time enduring the efforts 
of an experimental peer to govern a population of 
aristocratic ideas and a rooted conservatism by the 
democratic methods of the neck-or-nothing radical, 
and in the glow of his enthusiasm it found itself locally 
governing itself. * 

In Bengal, where the blethering of crazy ideas is the 
valour of as abject a race of cowards as ever walked 
abroad in the guise of men, little harm was done ; 
for the scheme dropped softly into the mire of their 
talk, where it lies very still, save when galvanised into 
paralytic flounderings by the gush of globe-trotting 
M.P.s. 

But in the Panjab, a land of brave men who act, its 
establishment bore other fruits, and its bearing is not 
yet over. In this Province the idea and practice of 
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government has been given to a race capable of putting 
them to use, and we have yet to live to see whether 
we have not given too much for our own safety. If 
we give a part of our empire to a race of babbling curs, 
it matters little ; but when we give it to a race who 
can fight, and had rather fight than babble, it matters 
much. The pen may be better than the sword, or 
the sword than the pen. "Jan Larance Sahib/' in his 
working kit, stands in the broad highway at Lahore, 
between Law-court and Cathedral, ever offering the 
Panjab the Sword or the Pen; and the Panjab has 
taken both like a man, and means to use them. 

In its working the scheme has its pleasant side. An 
Indian municipality consists chiefly of Pleaders, since 
they are the professional talk-mongers. After them 
come " influential gentlemen," each of whom, having 
before everything his own ends to serve, is a partisan 
either of the Pleaders or of the Deputy Commissioner, 
as those ends dictate. The President is an honourable 
and ornamental figure-head, and no more. The 
Deputy Commissioner cc controls " them all ; but since 
he is a very busy man, for the most part he lets the 
municipality alone; rarely, he tinkers at it. The 
secretary is an Englishman of low class, often a loafer, 
often a sergeant retired on a small pension ; but for 
some obscure reason — we dare not suggest superior 
racial energy — the municipality is very soon being 
managed by its secretary, and quite ready to let him 
manage it, for he saves its members trouble. Very 
soon too each municipal councillor, ignorant of all 
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the business that does not concern his particular 
personal intrigue, is entirely in the hands of that 
secretary. It follows naturally that, as he often conies 
out to India for other reasons than the good of his 
health, when the councillors, for favours received or 
to come, set his strong hand on any of the surviving 
specimens of the pagoda-tree, he shakes it with a not 
unremunerated vigour. It is not moral, but poverty, 
a troop of children, a vision of a long unseen and 
yearned-for home : and morality weakens. 

When Singhabad, a certain great city of the Panjab, 
found itself endowed of a sudden with local self- 
government, James William Brown, engineer of the 
gas factory on Rs. 120 a month, came to the front. 
The elections were held, and held merrily. It is an 
interesting fact that treating, open bribery, personation, 
printed marked tickets, free rides to the poll, brass 
bands, all the matured devices of English electioneering, 
had been lying dormant in the natural intelligence of 
that unsophisticated people. They were all in lively 
use along with other devices never possible to English- 
men. 

Even the candidates were elected for old-fashioned 
English reasons. 

Rai Hamira Singh, barrister-at-law, enjoyed a kin- 
ship with Ganga Sahai, chief of the bunniahs (shop- 
keepers) of the richest quarter of Singhabad, and 
acted for him in all his lawsuits in the Chief Court. 
Ganga Sahai's customers found of a sudden that, if they 
were unsound in the matter of supporting his kins- 
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man's election, they stood a fair chance of starving. 
Credit was impossible to obtain, food very difficult and 
at ruinous prices ; the smaller bunniahs dared not offend 
their chief. Besides, the boycotted customers suffered 
from fears of arsenic in the flour, powdered glass in 
the turmeric, small pieces of flint among the grain : 
matters for which there was no prosecuting any one, 
since the chief bunniah went always into court at the 
head of a little army of time-honoured, professional 
witnesses, who had served him and his family in the 
box since courts were. Ganga Sahai's customers 
learned soon for whom to vote. By like methods 
Ahmad Khan, the rich leader of the smiths, aided by 
Rahim Baksh and Munshi Ismail Khan, dealers in 
Indian shawls and curios, carried his man. 

In the elections of most of the candidates James 
William Brown took a leading part. To his aid came 
Lalun and Ayesha and Mesdames Rahib et soeurs, 
mindful of old days, and spurred to great efforts by 
promises of protection if he became Municipal 
Secretary. He was going to be this, and do that ; he 
displayed a force of will and energy that brought his 
candidates out at the head of the poll ; he never 
baulked the native passion for dirt ; and he became 
Municipal Secretary. 

The election returns for the important quarters were 
all that could be desired. The hitch came when the 
councillors assembled to be harangued by the Deputy 
Commissioner. In the centre of the hall sat one 
councillor in imposing solitude, a handsome man of a 
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fine presence, arrayed in a crimson velvet coat and a 
gorgeous turban as fresh from Manchester as a fast 
steamer could bring it. Brown sat at the secretary's 
table, biting his dirty nails and scowling ; the other 
fourteen councillors sat in corners as for away from 
their resplendent brother as the walls would let them, 
sullen, and scowling too. 

When the harangue was done, pensioned Subadar 
Hawela Singh, of the Fanjdar Light Infantry, arose, 
and voiced their feeling : 

" For what fault," said he, " are we thus disgraced ? 
Never yet did I sit in Durbar with a sweeper. Is 
this government that we, honourable men, and I an 
officer of the Queen Empress, sit in council with 
Mehters ? " 

And the other fourteen councillors trooped out, 
leaving Buddhoo the sweeper yet more alone in his 
sweltering glory. Brown went to him, took him by 

the scruff of the neck, and saying, " Git, you " 

kicked him out of the door. 

No one had given thought to the representation of 
Lalpur, the quarter in which were gathered the 
sweepers, leather-workers, pimps, servants, professional 
criminals, and outcasts of all conditions. The sweepers, 
being in the majority, and holding the power of 
entering every house, had it all their own way. In 
those days a badly arranged Contagious Diseases Act 
was in force. As the only outsiders who could enter 
a zenana were sweepers' wives, paid by Government 
to do the sanitary work, their report, as public servants, 
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of the presence of infectious or contagious disease in a 
zenana exposed it to the annoyance of inspection. 
Accordingly, Jumia, wife of Buddhoo, proclaimed her 
intention of reporting a concealed death, or small-pox, 
or what not, in every household where her husband 
was not a favoured candidate. She had all the dhais 
(native midwives) at her back, for to her reports and 
recommendations they owed two-thirds of their business. 
The sweepers themselves plumped for their head-man, 
according to ancient Indian usage. 

So Buddhoo, Jemadar sweeper, was duly elected, and 
could not be denied. But no one would sit with him 
on the Municipal Council, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor could scarcely introduce an outcast sweeper 
to the Viceroy as one fit to sit in Durbar with him. 
The Viceroy himself, indeed, would not have minded : 
the man was a man and a brother : but he and 
Buddhoo would have had that Durbar all to them- 
selves, and the Viceregal office would have stunk in 
the nostrils of all India. The ingenious Brown, 
whose talent for local self-government was growing 
with use, came to the rescue. He found that Buddhoo 
lacked the property qualification necessary to a 
candidate, and the election for Lalpur was ordered to 
be held again. 

Brown was too busy with his unruly team, grown 
restive at having Buddhoo conjoined with them, to see 
to it ; and at the next session a venerable greybeard, 
arrayed in spotless white, took his seat at the very 
back of all. There was some muttered talk among 
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the other members when he was presented ; Brown 
looked unhappy, and turned his melancholy attention 
to his nails. After the meeting five reproachful 
members fell upon him, and told him what he knew 
too well : Sheikh Bairan was the Patron Pimp of 
Singhabad, and ineffably infamous besides. "Shall 
this thing sit with us in the Viceroy's Durbar ? " It 
was impossible. He was known very well, profession- 
ally, to every native chief in the Panjab ; and not a 
man of them would sit, even in the same field, with 
such an one. That such an abomination should be 
accepted in ignorance by their Lord and Dispenser of 
Honours would sully all names, and their shame would 
reach even to Bombay and Madras. They could not 
have it ; he must go. 

When the Deputy Commissioner heard of this new 
misfortune he came to his wits' end. He consulted 
the Commissioner, and then the Lieutenant-Governor ; 
and this triumvirate passed an instantaneous and 
unanimous vote of damnation against the Governor- 
General and all his works. It was relieving, but of 
little help : the unmentionable member was fully 
qualified ; they could not erase Lalpur from the 
quarters returning members. As a last hope they sent 
for Brown, and further eased their burdened spirits by 
damning him. He listened with a sulky deference, 
and then he came like a man to the first principles 
of local self-government (Indian) and said, "Your 
Honour and gentlemen, all I can say is, I can't run 
this with free voting. I'm an honest man, though 
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you don't think it. If you likes to leave it to me, I'll 
put it straight ; but I mustn't have no interference — 
not unless I asks for it. There's something wrong 
somewheres, and I can get it out. But, at the same 
time, this ain't my work. I ain't paid to straighten 
out muddles made by my superiors, am I ? Well 
then, it's like this! I gets Rs. 120 for my own 
business, and find it quite enough one way and 
another. I gets Rs. 250 for this job ; and it comes 
to this, I can't do it for the money : it don't pay. So 
there you have it, gentlemen all. I wants Rs. 500 
and do all you asks without no interference, else I 
chucks it. And so I tell you straight. I'm an honest 
man, and nothing for nothing. Meaning no offence, 
gentlemen all, and your honourable Honour." 

Brown had justified the opinion they had held of 
him, that he was a tough lot ; but they were between 
the devil and the deep sea. 

After two hours' excited talk, in which these bearded 
administrators found themselves offering suggestions 
of the brilliancy and effectiveness of those of school- 
boys plotting in a playground, they came to Brown's 
terms. They gave him Rs. 400 a month to do all 
the dirty work and be absolute boss. " Thank heaven, 
nothing is written," said the Lieutenant-Governor, as 
he saw the last of his associates drop the purdah behind 
him. But Brown held a written authority for his pay, 
none the less ; and that was what Brown wanted. 

It did not take him a week to find that the voting 
papers were irregular, and things had been done by the 
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candidate which ensured his swift and unanimous un- 
seating by an extraordinary meeting, which the prudent 
Sheikh did not attend. 

But Brown had endless trouble to find a suitable 
candidate. Lalpur did not see the use of wasting time 
on bribery and corruption that led to nothing. Lalpur 
accordingly said to Brown, " Here, you find some one, 
and we'll plump for him. This election business is 
nonsense and a waste of our time. You pick your 
man and send your peon round for the votes. We are 
not going to the polls. There is no c Tamasha ' and 
no pay for our work." In this light spirit did Lalpur 
rid itself of local self-government. Then Brown cast 
about for a candidate till he found Mir Mahommad 
Khan, Moulvie of Lalpur. The choice showed a 
certain sense of humour in him, for though the can- 
didate was a moulvie, and a respectable moulvie, yet 
by day he was tennis-court keeper at the Company 
Bagh, and by night he was billiard-marker at the 
Frontier Club. 

Brown collected the votes and tribute for his trouble 
at the same time, and no one objected to the new 
representative of Lalpur. So Singhabad is smoothly 
governed. They have no roads fit for use, as they had 
in "Jan Larance Sahib's" days. Their drains are 
vile, and each keeps his own cesspool in his house as 
of yore. The city is a gehenna of stenches, foul sights, 
and cholera. But the exercise of self-government will 
doubtless in a few centuries fit them to exercise self- 
government, such of them that is as the cholera 
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leaves ; though it is probable that, like babies set too 
soon to walk unsupported, they will grow up some- 
what bandy-legged self-governors. In the meantime 
great power for harm lies ready to the grasp of any 
dirty white hands that choose to seize it. James 
William Brown has retired, and lives on a competence 
at Deptford. He is a spirited Moderate worker at the 
County Council elections, but he never ceases to 
deplore, recalling fondly his broader methods at 
Singhabad, the restrictions which hamper his zeal ; 
and the agent is always in a dread of his indis- 
cretions. 

In the lesser towns of the Panjab, where white men 
are not, the Municipal Council resolves itself into a 
form of patriarchal government. The power is passing 
back surely, and not very slowly, into the hands of 
those families whose members led the valiant hosts at 
Chillianwallah and Gujerat. If by this time the 
lessons of discipline and order, taught in our army, 
have gone home, and there is reason to think that they 
have, in the event of a national disaster we may find 
that we have sown the dragon's teeth. It is well to 
be able to boast of the loyalty of a subject race, but 
after all bayonets are bayonets, and it is easier to be 
loyal to one's own folk than to foreigners. The Sikh 
sepoy has of late found out that he is as good a man 
of war as the British soldier, and has seen some things 
it were better he had not seen. He knows too that 
he is needed to hold a bigger Empire than that of 
India. He is a shrewd, resolute, stout-headed man of 
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few illusions ; he sees that he does not receive the 
treatment so necessary a man may well expect ; and 
it may be that we shall find that local self-govern- 
ment was a grindstone which crushed the Bengali but 
sharpened the Sikh sword. 
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THE MAKING OF A RAJAH 

When his Highness Maharajah Sir Bikram Ananta 
Persad Singh, K.C.I. E., K.C.S.I., and a score of 
native titles besides, died, his little son, Baldeo Singh, 
was named heir to the throne by the Government of 
India, and the affairs of the State of Jangra were put 
in commission till he should come of age. Old Sir 
Bikram had been a genial Rajput prince of the old 
kind, full of old-fashioned ideas. He had played just 
so many English tricks as gained him his titles and 
the guns for his salute, and no more ; he was loyal too 
to the core, because he had learned that his bread was 
buttered on that side. This simple, all-important fact 
he had impressed, beyond erasing, on the mind of his 
very young son, for at seven an Indian child can 
understand much that an English boy of twenty cannot 
understand, and is at the same time more ignorant and 
stupid on other points than an English child of five. 
And the mind of an Indian remains always this curious 
mixture of abnormal intelligence and dense stupidity, 
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no matter how varied and complete his experience may 
have been. His follies and failures may be many, 
but his ineffable conceit and self-admiration last un- 
defeated, and never die ; he comes through life cheer- 
fully, buoyed up by an unshakable satisfaction with 
himself. Adversity is the hand of Fate, so is good 
fortune, and the Ego rides supreme above the storm of 
life. 

On the other hand the Government of India, though 
it is composed of individuals of great intelligence and 
of a wide knowledge of the native races and their 
characters, is in its corporate capacity a very Dog- 
berry. This is a not uncommon weakness in corpora- 
tions. 

Under these conditions young Baldeo left the dark 
and noisome shades of the zenana, after having learnt 
in it all the arts of the women and the loosest possible 
morals, which he could, and did, set forth in the 
broadest and simplest language. He was a very nice 
little boy, with that quiet, shy, well-bred grace peculiar 
to the Rajput gentleman, full of generous impulses and 
lordly ideas, full of a pride of race and a high-born 
courage equalled by few races in the world ; but full 
also of a cunning, monkey morality, dark superstitions, 
and hidden memories of the vile zenana associations 
to which he knew he must presently, when his minority 
came to an end, return. 

They gave him over to a political agent, a tutor, and 
his native guardians. He had his own establishment 
and his own servants. The tutor taught him as 
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English boys are taught, the agent imparted from 
time to time English principles of government, either 
encouraged him to ride, and shoot, and practise him- 
self in manly exercises. Both were honest, well- 
meaning Englishmen of good family, and did their 
duty by him ; but in the retirement of his own 
rooms his native servants followed the time-honoured 
custom of corrupting their future ruler's mind. If it 
be considered how vilely the mind of an English child 
is befouled by association with native servants, there is 
little wonder that poor Baldeo, with his early zenana 
upbringing, learnt their lessons far more thoroughly 
than those of his English teachers. His native 
guardians too put no more restraint on their talk in his 
presence than they did when they were by themselves. 
They meant no harm : the maxim Maxima debetur 
pueris reverentia has been uttered by no Indian sage. 
How should it have been ? In the land of Things as 
they Are the grossest talk between all ages and sexes 
is the custom. Before Englishmen, the wiser and 
better educated adapt their talk to Western ears ; but 
the rest do not, and cannot, understand that there are 
certain tacenda. The idea of decency is unknown to 
them, and the word is not found in their tongues. 

Thus, between the East and West, Baldeo grew up. 
When they had filled him full of the English and Latin 
classics, and had taught him a little French, they sent 
him to the college for Rajput chiefs at Chittore. Here 
he was further educated in the arts of government, 
cricket, polo and English manners ; and without the 
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help of the official teaching staff he learned the arts 
of gambling, of befooling the Sirkar, perfected his 
powers of duplicity, and acquired a further copious 
lewdness of the mixed English and Indian kind. The 
lewd talk of a schoolboy forsakes the Englishman 
when he comes to the grim realities and responsibilities 
of life's battle ; finer interests fill his mind ; but the 
unhappy Indian prince, who is always more or less in 
a state of tutelage to the Sirkar, whose private life is 
lived among those to whom decency is unknown, 
never loses it. It is not that he is unable to be noble 
and pure-minded : there is many and many an Indian 
gentleman of exalted ideas, doing good work, whose 
natural (not show) conversation on certain subjects 
betrays an unconscious abject abomination incredible 
to the uninitiated ; and, in truth, the whole of his life 
is tainted. 

Baldeo was a good boy. He learned readily the 
principles of sanitation, education, and good govern- 
ment. Of his own thought and free will he gave up 
two servants that, their cost might go to maintain a 
small school. He avoided the lower-minded of his 
fellow-pupils. Of his own thought, too, he suggested 
to the Political the abolition of a tax on grazing-land, 
and proposed to give up the maintenance of a private 
forest and shooting-box to meet the loss to the revenue. 
He meant well, and tried to act up to his meaning, 
which is more than most men do. He asked only that 
his generosity should be proclaimed publicly in Jangra 
to increase his " izzat M with his people. But Dog- 
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berry interfered, and turned his footsteps from the 
right path. The Political was instructed to inform 
him that he could not be allowed to practise the tricks 
of self-advertisement so early, and that such ideas were 
beneath him. 

He discussed the matter with his friends, and the 
general opinion was that the Sirkar made something 
for itself out of the grazing-tax and was unwilling to 
lose its gains. It had raised no objection to his giving 
up two of his servants, though it weakened his " izzat " 
to have a smaller train than his fellow-princes far more 
than to give up his forest amid the applause of his 
people and the neighbouring Rajahs. He had learned 
his lesson ; his appetite for the good was less keen ; he 
took back his two servants, and let the school go 
hang. 

In the fulness of time he left the college, and was 
prepared for the great day of his installation on the 
throne of his fathers. He was, indeed, prepared. He 
had heard too much of the old time liberty and power 
of his ancestors and too little of their weaknesses and 
crimes : the former had been dinned into his ears by 
flattering friends and servants, the latter had come to 
them faintly from the unsympathetic lips of the 
English teachers. He was ready to abide by the 
Sirkar until he was assured that it was powerless, and 
the legends of his infancy bade him look for that day. 
To a race to which fairy tales and history are of equal 
weight, that day may come in a breathing-space. They 
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do not ask why or how — these things are the will of 
God. In this thick-headed fashion, for want of a little 
judgment, a little liberality, do we try, in our Indian 
Empire, to perform that impossible feat of sitting on 
bayonets. 

After he became Rajah, and began to enjoy his 
power, his degeneration continued. He set about 
building schools and canals and improving the sanitary 
arrangements of Jangra, but it was in the same spirit 
as his father had set about it. He wanted his K.C.I.E. 
and his guns, and he got them. In due course, too, 
he went to England. There he saw Chatham Dock- 
yard, and was bored. What use had he for dockyards 
in his little kingdom three hundred miles from the 
sea ? He saw Woolwich Arsenal, and was bored. 
What use had he for these engines of war in a land in 
which the Arms Act practically forbade the importa- 
tion or manufacture of arms, in which war was for- 
bidden ? He watched the administration of justice in 
the Law Courts, and was bored. The Sirkar and 
Political saw to these things for him. The proceed- 
ings in the Divorce Court, indeed, viewed in the light 
of his own early tuition, amused him much, but 
profited him little. They explained commerce and 
agriculture to him, and he was bored. What was the 
use ? Indian methods and conditions are entirely 
different. But he bought some of the newest agri- 
cultural machines to please the Sirkar. He went to 
music-halls and was not bored. The gorgeous ballets 
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warmed his heart, and he saw his way to enlivening 
the tedious Jangra evenings. He went to race-meet- 
ings, and the mixture of gambling, swindling, and 
manly exercise charmed him. He too would own, 
and run, and ride racehorses. He learned to carry 
his liquor like a gentleman, and it quickened his 
languid Eastern pulse to the full beat of an English- 
man's. 

He came back from England a finished gentleman 
and a promising blackguard. He adorned his Court 
with the presence of half-a-dozen demi-reps and broken 
gentlemen. He wore raffish English clothes, haunted 
Simla, gave diamonds to English ladies, and told lies 
about them ; drank brandy and champagne half-and- 
half out of peg-tumblers, and became a most accom- 
plished and ingenious blackleg on the turf. But he 
subscribed with royal liberality to the Lady Dufferin 
Fund. While he was disposing of the indiscreet 
ladies of his sacrosanct zenana in the old effective 
fashion, he was building a new hospital. He was 
careful to pay in all to the Political, but his revenue 
increased, for his favourites looted the people secretly 
for his benefit. And the Sirkar honoured him greatly 
for his noble deeds. 

His highness is now a pillar of the State, and an 
irreclaimable scoundrel. For the most part he is too 
drunk to do more than play up to the Political. The 
Sirkar finds that it cannot banish bad characters from 
his capital ; his is a free kingdom : it can only advise 
— and collect the revenue. Poor Baldeo — I beg his 
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pardon, Sir Baldeo Narain Amrit Persad Singh, 
K.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., K.C.M.G. — with his nine guns 
and twenty native titles, Maharajah of Jangra ! 

They have made him the genuine enlightened 
Native Prince. 
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Ill 

THE STORMING OF CHANDARNAGORE 

There is a legend of a great deed, done in pre- 
Mutiny days, still current in Calcutta and Chandarna- 
gore, but how far it is based on truth there is no 
record to show. I tell the tale as I heard it. 

About six or seven miles above Chandarnagore, on 
the Hughli River, is the old Dutch settlement of 
Chinsurah. Chandarnagore was, and is still, French 
territory ; but the English held Chinsurah at the time 
of the doing of the deed, and John Company had a 
" Queen's Regiment " lying in the barracks with native 
regiments alongside it. To-day no soldiers are there, 
the empty barracks are let to a few civilians, and the 
old Dutch hatchments in the church windows look 
down no longer on pews filled with red-coats. The 
glory of Chinsurah is gone, though France still flies 
her flag over Chandarnagore, protecting the noble army 
of opium-smugglers, refugee debtors, and absconders 
from British India, who make its sole trade and three 
parts of its population. 
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On the afternoon of a fine Sunday, at the beginning 
of the cold season, three soldiers of the Queen took a 
boat and much liquor, and set off down the river 
towards Chandarnagore. In those days it was the 
British soldier's creed to fight a Frenchman wherever 
he found him, and it was probably the sight of the 
French flag on the promenade running along the 
river bank that awoke first in these soldiers the sense 
of their plain duty of conquering this stronghold of the 
foreigner for their Queen and country. At any rate 
they were of one mind about doing it. 

Said Private Jones to his comrades, "What's them 
Frenchies 'ere for, a playin' of their music and a flying 
of their flag on a Sunday in a Christyun country ? 
Cheek I calls it— Cheek ! " 

Said Private Smith, "'Ear, 'ear ! Let's stop their row, 
an' teach the beggars 'ow to beyave. Let's take the 
bloomin' lot prisoners, an' pull down their flag for 
them ! " 

Private Atkins was drunkest of the three, and 
remarked that he was " on for to do it " as a protest 
against heathen "mumickry" and French "foolishness " 
in general. 

So they had a good swig at the bottle all round, ran 
the boat ashore very clumsily, floundered into the 
water and up the bank on to the promenade. Perhaps 
the wetting somewhat damped their ardour, perhaps 
the crowd ; but their first step was to stand and gaze in 
silence uncertain how to begin. 

The promenaders stopped and eyed them in surprise 
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and equal uncertainty, while the Governor and his 
staff*, in gorgeous uniforms and sashes, advanced slowly 
and with great dignity towards them. The soldiers of 
France, represented then, as now, by half a score native 
outcasts of the most cowardly race in all India, 
cautiously brought up the rear. They were dressed in 
a monkeyfied Zouave costume, and were armed with 
En fields, or whatever weapons were the French equiva- 
lent for them, and swords as big as themselves. Their 
duty was to lounge ornamentally about the promenade 
all day, and when not lounging, to act as policemen and 
gaol-warders at their quarters in the big gaol, where 
five melancholy half-castes were incarcerated. 

The Governor approached, and civilly, in good 
Parisian French, inquired their business. To him 
Private Atkins replied in as lofty a tone as the liquor 
he had drunk allowed, and in broad, barrack-room 

English : " Pull down your flag ! Draypo, 

Mounseer! This is fine goings on of a Sunday! 
Yortabe shimedoshells ! " 

The Governor looked stern and was about to act 
with dignity, when with a cheerful crow Private Jones 
whisked his large cocked hat ofF, cockade and all, and 
flung it into the Hughli : " 'Ere goes yer shaypo, 
Mounseer ! Now then, d'ye hear, pull down yer old 
draypo ! " 

The British refugees laughed and the Frenchmen 
stood aghast, while the Eurasians began to retire 
hastily to their houses as the safest places in the event 
of a brawl. The laugh irritated the three soldiers, who 
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seemed to think they were being treated badly ; so 
they pushed roughly past the Governor and his staff 
and made for the flagstaff with sulphurous expletives. 
They then began to fumble with the halliards, cursing 
the "foreigners" the while. As soon as the Governor 
perceived what they were at, his wrath waxed fierce ; 
he marched briskly after them, followed by his staff, 
and called upon them to desist. For answer the 
soldiers attacked them with drawn bayonets and loud 
cheers. Down went the Chief Justice with a well- 
planted blow in the eye from Jones' fist, while Smith 
snatched a rifle and sword from a Zouave sepoy, who 
at once fled screaming to the gaol, and executed a war- 
dance before the Governor. The Frenchmen drew 
their swords and endeavoured to capture the English 
miscreants, but the heroes had possessed themselves of 
two more rifles from the Zouaves, and in consequence 
the commander of the French military force could not 
induce his men to present anything like a front. On 
the contrary, the army retreated behind the mob, who 
were looking on laughing and cheering the soldiers 
and the Governor impartially, in full enjoyment of 
an unwonted excitement in their dismal lives. The 
Eurasians and women had all vanished. 

The Governor was knocked down by the valiant 
Smith, who forthwith took his sword and severed the 
halliards at a blow ; upon which the glorious banner 
of France fluttered gracefully to the ground. Smith 
then threw the sword into the river, and with a loud 
hurrah led a gallant charge right through the French 
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host and the English refugees, all three soldiers cutting 
and thrusting and swinging their rifles like clubs. 
They burst their way to where the wavering Zouaves 
stood, and drove them pell-mell, and shrieking, all 
along the broad promenade to the gaol. 

" Take the old fort ! " yelled General Smith in the 
plenitude of his glory and his rum. 

" Sack the city ! " roared Colonel Atkins, with a 
shriek of maudlin joy. 

"Hold Hengland for hever!" shouted Jones, their 
army. And they ran after the terrified sepoys. 

The English refugees had by this time come to the 
conclusion that three drunken men let loose in a peace- 
ful community were no joke, and would be better under 
lock and key ; besides, the wounds they had received 
from sword and rifle had changed their mirth to 
animosity. So they joined the French officials in their 
pursuit of the invaders. 

However, the soldiers had lurched into the gaol on 
the heels of the flying natives, and had swung- to and 
barred the great gate. As soon as this was done they 
had no trouble in making the garrison surrender. By 
way of adjusting matters they set free the prisoners and 
confined the warders in the cells, after making them 
point out where the reserve of liquor for the French 
officers was kept. It seems that the Governor and 
others kept each a small private cellar in the gaol, and 
this supply the victorious army proceeded to diminish 
by holding an orgy with the assistance of the liberated 
Eurasians. They appreciated the brandy, but despised 
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the claret and champagne as unfit for men of their 
exalted type. They contrived, therefore, to get even 
drunker, and when presently the Eurasians became 
quite speechless from the unaccustomed liquor, they 
decided to man the walls and drive off the enemy, who 
were now attacking the gate with axes and planting 
ladders against the walls. 

At first it was their pleasure to hurl claret bottles at 
the foe, until the ground was red as with gore, and the 
broken glass rendered it impossible for any one without 
stout boots to pass thereon. This reckless waste of 
good wine caused more woe and dismay to the unhappy 
owners than any firing of rifles would have done. 
They only had one consignment in six months in those 
days, and these accursed Englishmen had destroyed the 
best part of a stock that had yet to run a good four 
months. The Governor bade his men assault the 
walls on all sides, scale them with ladders, and kill the 
wretches ; but the soldiers had grown so excited with 
drink and so reckless that, when they found no more 
claret to throw and saw the tops of the ladders planted 
on the parapet, they began to run round the walls and 
fire indiscriminately at the crowd below. 

The affair now became serious, and though nobody 
was hit, yet the Governor, acting on the advice of the 
English refugees, raised the siege and sent a messenger 
with a hastily written appeal for help post haste to 
Chinsurah. He then directed everybody to go to his 
home, while he himself retired with his staff to the 
boundary of Chandarnagore to await the arrival of the 
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English officers. While this was being done, the three 
soldiers in the gaol, or fort as they called it, busied 
themselves in throwing down the ladders, and, with the 
usual luck of the drunk, escaped from falling after 
them. This job done, they spent some time in cheer- 
ing and singing warlike and indecorous songs, yelling, 
laughing, and occasionally firing their rifles, until the 
brandy was all done ; then they fell asleep covered with 
victory And glory. 

At early dawn they were aroused by the sound of 
bugles, and on looking over the wall beheld an officer 
of John Company at the head of a party of native 
infantry. The officer called to the three soldiers to 
come out and return to Chinsurah as his prisoners. 
But the drink was not quite out of them yet, so they 
hooted at him and defied him. 

General Smith wound up the parley by stating that 
they were Queen's soldiers, and had taken the fort and 
city of Chandarnagore single-handed, and would be 
damned before they surrendered to the u Black Foot," 
or to any one less than a Queen's officer, and their own 
Colonel at that. The sepoy officer, seeing their 
condition, and the uselessness of causing ill-feeling 
between the two Services, persuaded the Governor to 
return to Chinsurah with him and beg the Colonel to 
come and deal with his own men in person. Mean- 
while the victorious English soldiers agreed not to 
molest the town by firing or otherwise, and John 
Company's sepoys did duty pro tern, as French police. 

It was getting on towards three in the afternoon 
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when the Colonel of the Queen's regiment arrived with 
an escort, accompanied by his Adjutant, and called to 
the conquerors to surrender. Want of food and drink 
and the effects of their debauch had by this time 
weakened the three heroes, and they surrendered with- 
out demur. However, they made a last display by 
firing off their rifles in the air before they opened the 
gates ; then they marched out across the spilt claret and 
broken bottles and overturned ladders with, shouldered 
arms and all the honours of war. "■ 

" We 'as took this French city and fort and 'auled 
down their flag, Colonel, and we now 'and it over to 
you to deal with," said General Smith. He and his 
army were promptly seized by the escort. 

" You'll soon see how we deal with you, you rascals," 
said the Adjutant. 

And the victorious army was led back to barracks 
to celebrate the capture of Chandarnagore at the sign 
of the Cat and Triangles. This was the bitter end 
and reward of a gallant military exploit ; but, though 
the world dealt once more harshly with its noblest, yet 
is their glory still fresh on the tongues of men. 
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THE MURDER OF NIADAR MULL 

Jamalpur in the Panjab was very well served in 
Police : it had a D.S.P. and two assistants. The 
D.S.P. (District Superintendent), an elderly and very 
canny Eurasian named Hardbaker, was a man of 
exceptional ability. The senior assistant was a clever 
and smart young Englishman, by name Seameadow ; 
and the junior was a recent addition to the force 
called Latour, who had no experience and not much 
gumption, but was full of zeal. 

Owing to the fact that Hardbaker had a bad attack 
of malarial fever which only let him return to duty 
just seven weeks before the annual report was due, 
Seameadow and Latour had to run the district 
between them for about six months. Seameadow, 
taking Hardbaker's post, and doing his own work as 
well, had to leave Latour pretty much to his own 
devices, and to trust to a guiding touch now and then 
to keep things in working order. 

It fell to Latour to administer a section as big as 
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Yorkshire, in which lay Buland Ghat, the most 
troublesome part in all that beat. He knew nothing 
of the lessons that may be drawn from statistics, so 
when he found the little red and green and black flags 
on his police maps begin to thin out, he was delighted 
at the decrease of crime shown. He attributed it to his 
zeal and energy, and began to fancy himself. But Sea- 
meadow, who was working up the statistics for the 
annual returns, when he came to go over Latour's 
country, was horrified to find that the population had 
increased two per cent, very suddenly, while crime 
had fallen nearly one per cent. He made active search 
and found, as he expected, that the increase of popula- 
tion was due entirely to immigration into the towns. 
This meant that the badmashes (bad characters) had 
found a happy hunting-ground under Latour, and that 
his native subordinates were reaping a harvest of 
bribes. He told the alarmed Latour this, and gave 
his reasons. Buland Ghat of all parts showed the 
highest increase in population and the greatest falling 
off in crime, in spite of the fact that two eminent dacoit 
leaders and the great Behari, whose fame as a burglar 
and receiver of stolen goods was as wide as the Panjab, 
were found living there all unknown to Latour. 

Just as they discovered this, Hardbaker returned to 
duty, and he fell upon poor Latour in his wrath. 
Then he went to work to straighten things out him- 
self, and avert the avalanche of censure which would 
fall on him, unless he could show a more reasonable 
state of affairs in his approaching returns. 
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Before a month was out the map was bristling 
with flags and the population lessening to its normal 
strength, while a wholesale exodus of the malefactors 
had taken place. He and Latour rode many miles 
daily, and Seameadow sent all they arrested to the 
gaols, keeping a sharp look-out all round him the 
while. They dealt with five lagging burglaries, nine 
murders, and five hopelessly stifled dacoities, but they 
could not deal with one extraordinary murder. 

This murder had somehow attracted public atten- 
tion, and the papers, English and vernacular, made 
many nasty remarks about it reflecting on the Police. 
In the end, Hardbaker was hauled over the coals 
officially, and saw his future prospects endangered by 
it. But he could make nothing of the matter. And it 
certainly was a strange business. 

A certain rich banker in the town of Faizabad had 
been murdered. They had arrested three men, who 
had been seen and caught red-handed. But they could 
not find the corpse of the murdered man anywhere. 

Niadar Mull, the banker, had left his house at 
4 p.m. to go to Gopi Walla on business, carrying a 
small cash-box containing bonds and cash. At 5 p.m. 
he was seen to enter the jungle on the Gopi Walla 
road. At 5.30 p.m. certain peasants had heard loud 
cries for help, and soon after had seen three men 
with blood-stained clothes rush out of the jungle 
and run towards Ajaibgarh, a village to the east 
of Gopi Walla. The peasants pursued them, and 
informed a couple of English officers they met 
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shooting in the fields. These officers went to Ajaib- 
garh with the peasants, and there caught the three 
men just as they had fled from the jungle. In 
their possession was a small blood-stained knife. 
They said they had had a quarrel about a goat which 
they had found straying in the jungle and had killed 
it to eat, but that, alarmed by the cries heard by the 
peasants, they had fled, thinking the owner of the goat 
was pursuing them. 

As soon as the police reached the village, the 
jungle was searched, and the torn and bloody garments 
of Niadar Mull were found lying in a pool of blood, 
while the cash-box was found broken open, apparently 
by the blows of a hatchet. The box was not robbed 
of anything, as if the robbers had been disturbed, but, 
search as they might, no corpse was to be found. 

The spot where Niadar Mull was murdered was 
barely half a mile from Gopi Walla village, and the 
three accused were all natives of Ajaibgarh village, 
which was one mile east of Gopi Walla and a mile 
and a quarter north-east of the fatal spot. Hardbaker 
found out that all three of them had a feud with 
Niadar Mull in respect of a civil action, and knew 
that he was going to pass through the jungle alone 
that day on business. He supposed that they had 
intended to rob him of certain important papers bear- 
ing on the case. On searching the box these very 
papers were found in it. Their knowledge of Niadar 
Mull's movements was accounted for by their all 
being related to him, the lawsuit being about an- 
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oestral property. A crowd of witnesses were found 
who could swear to threats uttered by the accused; 
indeed, everything was found but the corpse. 

Now the Thanadar (serjeant) of the Police 
Station at Ajaibgarh was one Amirullah, who had 
formerly been stationed in the town of Faizabad, from 
which he had been moved by Hardbaker because he 
suspected him of having too much "influence" there, 
which was exactly the case. It now fell to Amirullah 
to investigate the matter, and he did so. 

"Tufteesh" means police investigation to the court, 
but anything in the way of mediaeval torture to the 
subjects of the investigation. Amirullah made a very 
good thing out of " tufteesh " this time, acquiring a 
small fortune from those who did not want to suffer 
from red-pepper ophthalmia, or crushed palms, or 
vertigo and asthma from "frog-sitting," or "goat." 
But he did not find the corpse ; and then Hardbaker 
began to "tufteesh" him till he gave his mind 
seriously to his duty and his chances of remaining in 
the Service. At this juncture his pet toady, P.C. 
Tasaddak Singh, came with the advice to invent a 
corpse. This brilliant idea pleased Amirullah, and he 
took measures forthwith to supply the required article. 

Now Tasaddak Singh had an earnest desire to oust 
Amirullah, and was, besides, a relatipn of the three 
accused, so he came to Seameadow and peached on 
Amirullah. 

Seameadow told Hardbaker, and they at once declared 
the case ready, and sent it up to the magistrate. 
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The magistrate, being a native, did not intend to 
take any sort of responsibility on himself, and after as 
lengthy a hearing as he thought necessary, he sent the 
case for trial to the sessions. He had to shut his eyes 
to a great deal to do so, but he knew well that he 
would have received no thanks from any one for act- 
ing independently, and he preferred to let the European 
Judge settle the matter. Wherein he was wise. 

" We have fairly caught some of them now," said 
Hardbaker. "There's some game on,, and between 
this and sessions it will have been played j and then 
they'll let it all out before the court — as usual." 

"But there's the corpse ! " said Latour. 

" What the devil does the corpse matter, you young 
ass ? " said Hardbaker with some impatience. 

So the case came on in due time before the Sessions 
Judge at Jamalpur. All the evidence came very pat, 
but, as Hardbaker had foretold, it was plainly all 
arranged. Many of the witnesses before the magis- 
trate were now quite ignorant, or else made their 
evidence utterly useless by their stupidity and incon- 
sistency, the result being just enough to support the 
police. However, there was the bones of the deceased 
in a square black box, and Police-Serjeant Amirullah 
deposed that, " from information received," he had 
sought and found them, in the presence of a constable 
and two respectable natives of Ajaibgarh, in a pit on 
the line of flight of the accused, about one hundred 
yards from the scene of the murder. He deposed 
further, that the pit, the remains of an old lime-kiln, 
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had at the time of the murder been partly filled with 
muddy water, and it had not been thought worth 
while to drag it, while in subsequent searches it had 
not been looked at. He stuck to this through cross- 
examination. 

The accused called in their defence not only Hard- 
baker and Seameadow, but also the eminent surgeon 
at the head of the Lahore Medical College. Great 
was the surprise of the prosecution when they heard 
this, and greater their surprise when the great Lahore 
Surgeon was said to be staying in Jamalpur for the 
week. 

Between the case for the prosecution and the case 
for the defence there was only an interval of eighteen 
hours, next to no time for any fresh game. Amirullah 
began to see that he was in for trouble of sorts, especially 
as his toady Tasaddak Singh had made himself scarce. 
He remembered that the remains produced before the 
magistrate had passed unquestioned. Had the accused 
learnt anything from Tasaddak Singh ? He tried to 
get at the Darogha of the gaol with a view to seeing 
and intimidating them, but the wily Darogha had 
taken leave for that day, and the counsel for the de- 
fence placed a man of his own to watch the Police 
Serjeant who acted for the Darogha. Then Amirullah 
tried to get at and square the counsel for the defence, 
but could not find him at home. Then he went to 
his house and arranged his affairs against any evil that 
migh befall him, sending his women and children off 
to their distant home in Oudh. 
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The defence began by asserting that the bones were 
not those of Niadar Mull at all. Then they proposed 
to show whose they really were. Hardbaker and 
Seameadow were called upon to depose to the fact that 
Tasaddak Singh had informed them of Amirullah's 
design of inventing a corpse, and that they had in 
consequence made inquiries from which they were 
led to let the case go for trial. Seameadow deposed 
that Amirullah had officially reported the discovery of 
the bones, and also that the pit in which they were 
said to have been discovered, and which had been 
sworn to as only once visited casually, had in fact, 
before that discovery, been carefully searched in his 
own presence without any result. Hardbaker ac- 
counted for his action in not laying this before the 
magistrate by saying that he was technically correct, 
and he had reasons which, as a public servant, he was 
not bound to divulge. 

The great doctor was called to examine the bones. 
They were taken out of the big square tin box in 
which they lay and arranged on the table in the 
centre of the court. He pored over them for a few 
minutes, and then grimly inquired to what class of 
animal the deceased belonged. The Judge told him 
that he was not there to ask questions, but to inform 
the court exactly what in his opinion, professionally, 
these bones belonged to, and what skeleton they 
probably composed. Then said the great man, " We 
have here the skull of a man, the pelvis of a woman, 
the ribs of an ox, and the spinal column of anything 
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in the way of a dog, while the arms and legs are 
impossible, because there are three forearms, one leg, 
and two left thigh-bones." 

A murmur of amazement ran through the court ; 
even the Judge, inured to the surprises of Indian justice, 
seemed taken aback. Amirullah staggered, and his face 
grew grey under Hard baker's exultant grin j and poor 
Latour, for whom, too, this had been reserved as an 
instructive surprise, clasped his swimming head in both 
hands. 

In the midst of this sensation, in walked the mur- 
dered man, Niadar Mull, and salaamed the court ! 

The crowd outside thronged into the veranda, and, 
unchecked, invaded the court through doors and win- 
dows in a fine commotion. When they had been 
driven out, not very easily, this new witness took 
precedence of all the others, and this was his story. He 
said that Amirullah had assaulted him in the jungle; that 
he had been senseless for a long time, and came to 
to find himself lying bound in a shed at the back of 
Amirullah's house. He had been kept there in rags, 
and starving, with much ill-treatment, to induce him 
to reveal where his hoard of money was hidden ; and 
that late in the night before some one had come, close 
wrapped in a sheet, and had set him free, saying, " Go 
to the Judge's Court. You are wanted." So he 
came, and he prayed for vengeance on Amirullah. 
The tale was plausible, though no one believed it ; 
but it was at any rate clear that Niadar Mull had not 
been murdered, and the accused were at once acquitted. 
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Hardbaker then seized Niadar Mull and the three 
accused on the spot, and arrested Amirullah on an 
already prepared warrant, for perjury, while Sea- 
meadow was collecting the village sweeper of Ajaibgarh, 
and a dozen other persons connected with the case. 
They were all gathered together in a big empty room 
in Hardbaker's house, and sitting on a chair with 
Seameadow and Latour by him, he began his own 
" tufteesh." 

He and Seameadow had elaborated from long ex- 
perience a sort of acte ^accusation after the French 
method. This Hardbaker read out to his audience. 
They listened in silence at first, but as each man 
heard his own name and deeds recited, they began to 
talk all at once, and finally to quarrel fiercely. When 
the uproar reached its height, and beard- pulling was 
about to begin, Hardbaker, and Seameadow, and 
Latour rushed among them, and banged them into 
silence. When peace was restored, Niadar Mull 
arose, spat on the floor, yelled that he wanted 
Amirullah's blood, and would tell the whole truth to 
gain that end. On this he and the men who had 
been accused of his murder began to shriek a recital 
of their wrongs at Amirullah's hands, and to curse him 
between whiles to uttermost depths of infamy; and 
then it all came out. 

Niadar Mull's reputed murderers were really his 
accomplices, and he had got up a lawsuit with them 
to deceive Amirullah, on whom he desired to be 
revenged for all the extortions he had suffered at his 
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hands. They arranged that the three men should at 
a fixed hour of a given day prepare a spot in the 
jungle near the village of Gopi Walla, by killing a 
goat on it, and spilling its blood about. Thither 
Niadar Mull was to come, and Amirullah to be lured 
at the right time. Then Niadar Mull was to dis- 
appear, and suspicion of his murder to be thrown on 
Amirullah. They reckoned, quite safely, that the 
Thanadar once arrested, his victims would hasten to 
lay such information against him as would secure his 
being driven from the Service, whilst his comrades in 
the Police would make equal haste to betray him in 
the hope of being promoted to his post ; but that, till 
he was trapped, no one would move a finger against 
him. Of course the villagers would only change one 
tyrant for another, but that has been Oriental state- 
craft from very old times. 

Tasaddak Singh was bribed to bring Amirullah to 
the spot at the right time, and this he did easily by 
telling him that Niadar Mull had money with him, 
and had been threatening for many days to ruin him. 
The chance of punishing Niadar Mull and filling his 
pockets at the same time proved an irresistible bait. 

This pretty plot was spoiled by Niadar Mull's 
unpunctuality, for he met Amirullah farther from 
Gopi Walla than had been arranged. After an in- 
effectual attempt to blackmail the banker, the Thana- 
dar tried violence, and his victim screamed for help. 
At his screams, the three men had bolted towards 
Ajaibgarh as the most distant spot to be at, should 
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any one be really murdering Niadar Mull, and were 
seen and hunted. The Thanadar, sure that the 
banker would not resist unless he knew that help was 
at hand, had flung him to the ground and bolted to 
his quarters by a roundabout way. Niadar Mull 
hurried to the prepared spot and left his torn clothes 
in the blood pools, along with the cash-box, which he 
had broken open before he left home. Then he had 
sneaked round into Ajaibgarh by the back, and had 
actually hidden, with the help of Tasaddak Singh, in 
a shed at the back of Amirullah's house. After dark, 
he made his way across country to a roadside station 
and took train to an obscure village in Scinde, where 
he lived till a letter from Tasaddak Singh bade him 
come to rescue his falsely accused relatives, assuring 
him that Amirullah had secured for himself a long term 
of imprisonment when the true story came out. 

This was the true story, as all, reviling Amirullah, 
admitted. Amirullah dashed at Tasaddak Singh, and 
began beating his head with a slipper. When he had 
been dragged off, his friends made a clean breast of a 
good deal more. In the end, Amirullah stood charged 
with as many crimes as grace the record of the Borgias. 

Hardbaker used but two or three of the gaudiest to 
convict him on, and made of his knowledge a whip of 
scorpions. Latour's eyes were opened, and intelligence 
is added to his zeal. What with one thing and the 
other, Hardbaker's returns are beautiful. But he will 
go long before he gets such another chance as the 
murder of Niadar Mull. 
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Some fifteen years ago, though less enlightened than 
we are nowadays, we knew very well that there was 
no truth in old-world superstitions ; yet even then 
the arm of coincidence was long. Gibbons, an idle 
youth on leave from his British regiment, came to 
visit his uncle, of the Civil Service, at Shibpur in 
Bengal. The town is an old barrack of John Com- 
pany's time, and there are some dim hatchments in 
the church belonging to the Dutch families, who 
held the place as a trading-centre, of a time before 
that, before Clive's armies purged the land. It is 
falling fast into decay, a dull, old-world, babu-ridden 
hole, tenanted by a few civilians, and Gibbons was 
beyond words bored. He ascertained beyond question 
that flirtation and cards, for which above all things 
his young soul hankered, were impossible ; then he 
found a happy relief in crossing the river and con- 
sorting with the white men who were building the 
great bridge. 
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They were not at their happiest, but they could 
always rise to a cheerfulness befitting men who had 
for years taken their lives in their hands at their 
business of building the Empire brick by brick, and 
they entertained him. They were the Superintendent 
Davidson, a married man living with his wife apart, 
and his subordinates Brady, Curtis, Leveson, and 
Shakspeare, who lived together in a two-storey barrack 
built of girders and scantlings, with a corrugated iron 
roof overlaid with thatch for coolness. Their work 
was to scramble over the red-hot iron caissons, to 
dodge about in steam-launches, and to take innumer- 
able levels on burning sand through a thick fog of 
sun-dazzle and radiating heat, dogged by ophthalmia 
and sunstroke j to drive without ceasing hundreds of 
naked coolies of both sexe4, whose chief care was to 
fall into the river, swim ashore a mile or two lower 
down, and loaf back at a pape which brought them to 
the bridge in time to claim a day's pay for an hour's 
idleness. The women were for ever wrangling and 
yelling obscenities like the shameless devils they were, 
and the men vied with the women in lewdness and 
noise. 

But it was not the hardness of the work which made 
the white officers of this labouring army unhappy, it 
was its unfruitfulness. Times and again every soul 
of the coolies stampeded in a panic which they could 
not, or would not explain ; once a great storm arose, 
and a bore, rushing up the river, carried away a 
caisson and tRe masonry it supported; boats were 
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continually dashed against the half-completed piers, 
and sank while the labourers swam quietly ashore ; 
every smaller accident that could happen did happen, 
and in the end the building of the bridge came to a 
practical standstill. 

One night, when Gibbons was dining with them, 
the talk, as almost always now, turned on their 
failure; and each brought his quota of professional 
facts to account for it. But Karl Leveson, a Swiss 
German who might believe anything, and had been 
talking with the coolies, said, "It is because no blood 
haf been spilled." 

Each man cast about at once for a fatal accident to 
confute the statement, and could remember none : 
no life had been lost. Then Shakspeare, who was 
an atheist of the aggressive kind, had a shelf of dull 
books dealing with the subject in his bedroom, and 
had not lived long enough in the land where, whatever 
a man may believe, he learns to be slow to commit 
himself to a disbelief, began to jeer at him. The 
others were listening and smiling doubtfully, Leveson 
was shaking his head, when a tall, lean native, wrapped 
in a white, sheetlike garment, stood in the doorway, 
just in the circle of the light of the table-lamp. 

In their reliance on Brady's bull-dog, who was 
wont to deal summarily with all strangers and many 
familiars, no one shouted to him to get out ; but 
Brady's bull-dog lay very still in his corner, and the 
Fakir began to speak in a clear, pure Hindustani : 
" The Sahib speaks truth," he said, and salaamed to 
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the Switzer. " No blood has been spilled ; and it is 
the sacrifice due to the gods. My word is this. 
You set about building a bridge ; it is a very holy 
work ; and there are no prayers, no offerings, and no 
sacrifice. You build on land and in water. Until 
Bhum (Earth) has her due, and Varum (Water) has 
his due, the work shall stand still. Bhum shall be 
unstable, Varum shall rage. This is the sign. This 
shall be lost. Find it, and lay it under the bridge, 
and all shall go well. But you shall only find it 
after sacrifice." 

He made a swift step forward, laid something on 
the table, and as all eyes turned on it, was gone in 
the noiseless Indian fashion before they were raised to 
him again ; Brady's bull-dog rose in its corner with a 
whimper, and came shivering to its master. On the 
table lay a large bloodstone, its polished side showing 
very like a dull red blood-clot in the lamp-light. All 
of them stared at it while you might count a score, 
and then Shakspeare took up his parable. He made 
a little speech about men of intelligence and rational 
human beings, at the end of it caught up the blood- 
stone and threw it far through the doorway. They 
heard it fall among the bushes. 

Leveson gulped down his peg and swore at 
Shakspeare : " You damn fool, you haf lose it 
already ! " he said. 

There was a pause ; then the others set about 
excusing their uneasiness by a boisterous, cheerful ex- 
pression of unbelief. But Brady's good-night words, 
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"God between us and harm," awoke no dissenting 
laughter. 

In the morning Leveson went out early and 
hunted for the stone. He did not find it, and as it 
was likely to catch the eye on that dun soil, Brady 
said, " One of the niggers has picked it up ; we'll see 
it strung on a woman in a day or two. It's saved 
that Fakir the trouble of stealing it, as he'd most 
likely arranged." 

The day was Sunday, and no work was doing. In 
the afternoon Davidson came up, raging, with the 
news that all the boatmen had deserted, and that none 
of them were to be found ten miles up the river, or 
down it to the sandheads. Curtis said, "It's that 
nigger juggler of last night"; and told Davidson of 
their visitor. 

"That's where the trouble comes from," said 
Davidson, very glum. " But I'd have liked that 
stone all the same." And he scowled unkindly at 
Shakspeare. 

" If we was wise, we let other men do this job," 
said Leveson ; and Davidson scowled at him : 

" All the devils in India don't drive me from this 
job. You can go if you like," he said. 

The next day they learned that the boatmen had 
fled in the belief that the Government wanted their 
heads to lay under the bridge as a sacrifice, and it 
was a full week before they could be persuaded to 
come back to work. After this, the coolies stampeded 
oftener than ever, until at last Davidson begged the 
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police to lay the Fakir by the heels, believing that he 
was the fomenter of trouble. But for once the police 
showed an incredible reluctance to go on an extortion 
trip. Then came the rains ; the river was in high 
flood, and tore up and carried a caisson as far as 
Chandarnagore. Its shifting, soft bed tilted the 
piers this way and that, until it seemed that the 
caissons would never be sunk to the solid bottom. 
Deferring pay, locking up at night, and even thrash- 
ing would not keep the coolies at their work. Brady 
swore many times that he would satisfy their devilish 
requirements by killing one of them, and once or 
twice he nearly succeeded 

One night a touch of fever prevented Davidson 
crossing to the Shibpur Station Club with his wife. 
During the rains no one thinks more of a touch of 
fever than of a headache in England ; but fever on a 
weak heart, further weakened by a heavy strain, is 
often enough. When she came home his tempera- 
ture was 105 , and he died in her arms at daybreak. 
Before he died he asked to be buried at the foot of 
the bridge, and there they buried him. The em- 
bankment that leads to the bridge is now his great 
tombstone. 

The night of his burial the rains ceased, and a day 
or two later Leveson, who had been listening to the 
coolies, provoked the jeers of Shakspeare by talking of 
earth having her due. Brady, who had taken charge, 
was moved to speak seriously to Shakspeare in violent 
language which abashed that young enthusiast ; and, 
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be the reason what it may, the caissons began to find 
firm bottom, the coolies grew more industrious, and 
only the swirl of the sinking flood hindered the 
work. 

Three weeks later, Brady was standing on the rails 
of a temporary structure between the pier and the 
shore. The night before he had celebrated the com- 
pletion of a pier by many pegs, and as he was speak- 
ing to Shakspeare he reeled suddenly. Shakspeare 
grabbed at him too late ; he fell between the rails, 
and smashing his head against the pier, sank out of 
sight in the turbid stream. They buried him in 
Shibpur churchyard. 

A few days later an overseer reported that a big 
muggar (Indian crocodile) was cruising about among 
the piers. This was strange, inasmuch as these 
vicious brutes prefer backwaters and shallow reaches 
to so fierce a stream ; yet there was food for it in 
plenty, seeing that at all hours there were coolies in 
the water. Leveson, who had been thrown a little 
off his balance by Brady's death, had a curious fancy, 
shared, he said, by the coolies, that there was some 
connection between the muggar and the Fakir ; he 
could not explain it ; and he could not be chaffed out 
of it. Shakspeare, Curtis and the new man found it 
an agreeable diversion to fire at the muggar from the 
steam-launches, and kept rifles in them for the 
purpose. 

For nearly a month the building of the bridge 
went quickly, and its skeleton threw a strange 
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shadow on the opaque, sun-glittering surface of the 
water. The muggar watched, like an* evil genius, 
not often hungrily, over its building. Then Shaks- 
peare fell down on the shore, smitten by sunstroke ; 
and Gibbons, who had just crossed to see him, carried 
him over to his uncle's house at Shibpur for proper 
nursing. 

Soon after this the season of boils set in, and not 
a white man could sit down without a groan, or even 
lie in bed without pain. They were exhausted, but 
they did their work, until one morning Curtis found 
that he could not lift his hand to his head, and sent 
his bearer to Leveson. He gave over charge, Leveson 
holding his hand to help him sign ; then turned his 
face to the doorway, where the sun-glare shone through 
the screen, keeping a feeble grip of Leveson's hand. 
Leveson sat by him for an hour ; then Curtis said, 
" I'm dead beat — and — so — tired," and died. 

Almost at the moment an overseer rushed in, crying 
that the temporary structure of a cantilever had gone 
wrong, and the coolies had crowded on to it in their 
panic. Leveson rushed out without waiting to close 
Curtis' eyes or draw the sheet over his face, and 
came to the bank to see the structure collapse crashing, 
and fifty coolies hurled into the stream among the 
beams and girders. He whipped into a launch with 
Gibbons, and in three minutes they were hauling 
aboard such injured wretches as had not been too 
badly maimed to keep afloat. They had caught a 
woman by the hair and were lifting her by the arms, 
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when the open cavern of the muggar's jaws rose from 
beneath her and snapped on her thighs. Gibbons 
snatched up the express rifle which lay handy, and 
almost touching the brute's head fired both barrels 
into its eye socket ; its jaw slipped off the woman 
and it sank, as they dragged her, scored and shrieking, 
into the stern. 

They saw the wounded made as comfortable as 
might be in hospital, and in the afternoon they 
buried Curtis a few feet from Davidson. Then, to 
ease their spirits of some of the weight on them, they 
went to seek the dead muggar. Leveson would go 
with them, though he looked as if he had a touch of 
fever on him : his eyes were wild, and now and again 
he shivered. A flock of vultures on a sandbank 
showed them the carcass. They landed and measured 
it. Gibbons suggested that they should cut it open, 
and the promise of a rupee set the crew of the launch 
at the job. They found earrings, nose-rings, bangles, 
a knife, and something heavy sewn up in cloth, a 
charm, or an amulet. Gibbons pulled out his scissors, 
cut it open, and a bloodstone dropped at his feet ! 
Gibbons says it was not the same stone, that it was 
smaller, but something gave in Leveson's head. He 
snatched it up and yelled, " The bloodstone ! The 
bloodstone ! The sacrifice ! The Fakir ! " 

Then he danced a curious little dance ten seconds 
long, and, before they knew what he would be at, 
dashed for the launch. He got aboard her, set her 
going, and heedless of their shouts not to leave them 
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marooned, set her head for the bridge. She came 
along at full speed, and the coolies who watched her 
coming from the piers say that Leveson was tying 
up spanners in his handkerchief to sink the blood- 
stone. They say that he steered her deliberately on 
to the middle pier, and when she crashed into it, 
thrust his legs under the thwarts firmly, and went 
down with the handkerchief in his right hand. Cer- 
tainly there was no handkerchief on his body when it 
was picked up down stream. 
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VI 

THE OLDER WAY 

In the years that came directly after the passing away 
of John Company, happy, comparatively Pressless 
years, the Indian criminal was dealt with in a summary 
fashion, far more effective and far more satisfactory to 
all concerned, except, perhaps, the criminal himself, 
than the fashion of these present days of plague riots 
and pusillanimous platitudes. It was a cheap fashion 
also, and made for progress in the arts of commerce and 
government, whereas the results of the present system 
may best be gauged by a short study of the Indian 

Budget, wherein Sir J. W d juggles with fictions 

till the dazzled eye takes them for rupees. 

The Inspector-General of Police, in his annual 
report, had declared the district of Ram math pore to be 
" the most lawless in Bengal." This stung the irascible 
soul of young Rogers, who had just taken over charge 
on his promotion to the rank of Magistrate and 
Collector ; and, like all new brooms, he took his 
sweeping as a personal matter between himself and the 
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pavement. Being a youth of really considerable 
ability, and inclined to put a hearty confidence in it, it 
was his practice to take responsibility recklessly, and 
plunge into and out of countless scrapes with a very 
slow improvement in worldly wisdom. He was there- 
fore the very man for such a district as had fallen to 
him, and for once his recklessness proved a quality of 
great administrative value. 

The district of Rammathpore lies in the Ganges 
plain, and is composed of mud fiats thickly wooded 
with dense bamboo clumps and palm groves, inter- 
sected by innumerable watercourses, and dotted with 
many tanks. Most of the open ground is swamp, 
wherein rice is grown, and on its unsubmerged portions 
lives a miserable, feeble, fever-stricken peasantry in 
astonishing numbers. Their homes are built of mats 
of woven palm leaves ; their wealth is a plot of marsh, 
a palm tree or two, and a brass pot ; their lives are a 
disease lingered out in mud and miasma ; their death 
is the death of the fly. On the very few bits of more 
solid ground, appearing in that dull flat like mountains 
are built the big villages wherein dwell the wealthy 
zemindars. 

In the " sixties " the district was mainly in the hands 
of some dozen of these rich zemindars, who lived in 
great state, each in his roughly fortified village, and 
maintained gangs of " lathials " from Behar as body- 
guards : well-built, brawny ruffians, armed with six- 
foot bamboo clubs bound with iron rings, very deadly 
weapons indeed when they fell at the full swing of the 
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arms on the egg-shell skull of the Bengalee. These 
ruffians were kept busy invading the lands of their 
masters' enemies, and harrying and robbing the 
wretched peasants. There were no roads : neither the 
zemindar nor the peasant saw any use in them : and 
the police would have been unable to give any real 
protection to the people, even if they had not been 
bribed to keep quiet. Besides, the people preferred 
the time-honoured tyranny of the zemindars to that of 
the new-fangled police. The native of the plains of 
India, indeed, has a craving for tyranny, and the 
Government in its wisdom supplies him with police 
to glut the craving. But he is ungrateful. 

Thus robberies, dacoities, and murder were the 
daily round. No evidence was ever forthcoming, and 
Rogers raged furiously hither and thither, until his 
activity struck a fear into the hearts of the zemindars 
lest he should stumble on to one of their villainies, and 
go on to play havoc with their remunerative system of 
misgovernment. They began to combine to protect 
their ancient rights of wrongdoing. Now, when a 
man stirs up a dirty pool with any violence some frag- 
ment floats to the surface which gives a clue to the 
nature of the offending filth. So it was that Uday 
Babu, brother of thd Rajah of Tribhuwan, came ever 
and again to the notice of Rogers. This man was a 
blatant, swaggering debauchee and spendthrift, without 
courage, without even the claim to be a " good fellow." 
The Rajah, his brother, on the contrary, was a ruffian 
of the truculent kind, who made cruelty and crime his 
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business and his pastime alike. Rogers, in trying to 
catch Uday Babu, came very soon to a full knowledge 
of the Rajah. But, owing to lack of evidence and the 
extreme cunning of the two scoundrels, his efforts to 
break up the reign of lawlessness were for a time futile, 
though it was clear that the Rajah of Tribhuwan was 
the head of the evil confederacy. 

Rogers, in his capacity of Magistrate and Collector, 
was manager of the Court of Wards, and hereby came 
his chance. One of the principal zemindars died, 
leaving his heir a minor ; the boy became a ward of 
the court, and his large estate came under the control 
of Rogers. It was not long before a strong body of 
police replaced the " lathials " in his village, and the gaol 
began to justify its existence, witnesses began to 
come forward without fear, and many villainies and 
plots were revealed. Among other matters, Rogers 
discovered that Uday Babu had borrowed a large sum 
of money of the deceased zemindar, and that it was 
still owing. He had found his weapon, and he brought 
all his ability to the using of it. As manager of the 
Court of Wards he sued Uday Babu for the money 
and got a decree. Then he set about executing it, so 
as to give the Rajah of Tribhuwan a chance too. 

As a younger son, Uday Babu had no property of 
his own that could be attached ; he had also no fixed 
home of his own, but lived in different houses of his 
brother the Rajah ; and since he had always with him 
his gang of "lathials," it would be difficult and 
dangerous to seize his person. At last Rogers got 
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word that he was living in a hunting-lodge of the 
Rajah's, in the jungle bordering on Nepalese territory, 
and applied to the Judge for a warrant for his arrest. 
He knew that he would not be arrested, but he thought 
that an attempt to arrest him might bring him and the 
Rajah into the clutches of the criminal law. He 
despatched a bailiff, with an escort of police, to execute 
the warrant, and contrived to be in the neighbourhood 
of the hunting-lodge himself. 

The wretched native bailiff made his way in fear 
and trembling, for all his police escort, to the hunting- 
lodge, only to find the doors barred and the lower 
windows barricaded. While he was debating with the 
Police-Serjeant what he should do, two or three gun- 
barrels were thrust out over the parapet of the roof, 
and a voice bade them begone, or they should be shot. 
The police, of course, bolted to the shelter of trees and 
banks, and the trembling bailiff crouched whining 
behind a broken wall, and waved the warrant above the 
top of it. A lively interchange of abuse followed, 
either party keeping well under cover, and the nature 
of the document and purpose of the police were ex- 
plained in the course of a fierce battle of bad language. 
It would seem that the defenders doubted the strength 
of their position, or feared lest the police should be re- 
inforced, for at the end of an hour the great gates 
were thrown open and the Rajah himself came forth, 
mounted on an elephant, with Uday Babu by his side, 
and accompanied by a score of ruffians on horseback 
or afoot. The police, of course, exercised discretion 
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for the better part of a mile ; the bailiff was caught, 
his warrant was torn from him ; Uday Babu stuck it 
on a lance, jeering, and the Rajah cried to the bailiff, 
" Give my salaam to the pig of a magistrate, and tell 
him his warrant has been served." His followers 
tumbled the bailiff into a tank, and the cavalcade 
crossed the wide, sandy river-bed and vanished into the 
dense jungle on the Nepalese side. 

The police after a while realised that they were safe, 
and that the time had come for the exercise of valour. 
They returned, rushed shouting loudly into the empty 
house, plundered it, captured three or four unarmed, 
decrepit servants, beat them cruelly, and dragged them 
off to the magistrate. 

Rogers was at hand. In those days there were no 
rest-houses or courts for magistrates making their tour 
round their district ; justice was administered in a tent ; 
and he was u in camp " a few miles from the hunting- 
lodge, ready to take advantage of anything that might 
happen there. The police soon reached him with the 
embellished tale of their reverses and triumph. 

On the next day Rogers rode far in the discharge of 
his duties, and on his return in the late afternoon was 
sitting at the door of his tent looking at his horses, 
when a handsome palki in the middle of a troop of 
bearers and forerunners approached and stopped before 
him. Out of the palki stepped a man gorgeously 
attired in Benares cloth-of-gold and Kashmir shawls. 

As he approached Rogers with the due salaams, 
Taliwand Singh, the tall Sikh Jemadar, and two or 
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three of his men strolled up in a natural curiosity. 
The gorgeous person began to set forth his business : 
the police had made an unwarranted and forcible entry 
into his house, had beaten and robbed his people, and* 
had arrested on no stated charge some of his servants 
who had committed no fault. He begged, therefore, 
that the matter might be at once inquired into, and 
offered himself as bail for his servants. 

" Who are you ? " said Rogers. 

w Your honour's slave is the Rajah of Tribhuwan." 

"Then you are the very man I want. Jemadar, 
arrest this man for forcibly resisting the police." 

The Rajah's hand gripped his sword-hilt. But the 
blade never left the scabbard, for the strong arm of 
Tali wand Singh was round him, and the other Sikhs 
were dealing promptly with his escort. The Rajah 
was handcuffed and marched off to the prisoners' tent. 
Then began his day of humiliation. It took a good 
week for Rogers to return to his headquarters, and 
every day the Rajah, still gorgeous in cloth of gold, had 
to march handcuffed among the other prisoners. The 
news ran like lightning through the district, and every 
day the roads were thronged by crowds of wondering 
wretches gazing at their discomfited tyrant. After two 
days they began to deride and curse him. 

On arrival at Rammathpore the trials began. The 
Rajah was duly convicted of the offence of resisting the 
officers of Government in the discharge of their duty, 
and sentenced to one year's rigorous imprisonment. 
Of course he appealed. Everybody appeals in India, 
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where appeals can be carried on as long as the purse 
lasts. However, pending the decision, the prisoner 
remains a convict, and is treated as a convict. In the 
case of the Rajah the offence was clearly proved ; it was 
difficult for him to find supporters ; all his friends were 
eager to avoid contact with the police ; and only after 
long delay did the proceedings go to the High Court. 

Once a week, as Rogers went to inspect the gaol, the 
Rajah was paraded with the chain-gang on the way to 
work in the gaol garden. No longer did he gleam in 
cloth-of-gold, trailing his jewelled sword, but he wore 
the simple coarse loin-cloth and cap of the convict, and 
shouldered the humble mattock. He seemed careless 
of appearances, and shouted out every time as dis- 
respectfully as he dared, <f Has the order for my release 
come ? " 

" Not yet," quietly replied Rogers. 

" It will come soon," cried the Rajah, and the 
warders hustled him on with the others. 

After six months it came. The cleverest barrister 
in Calcutta received twelve thousand rupees and 
secured his release by a supremely dexterous quibble of 
the most technical description ; but it came too late. 
The Rajah returned to his home to find his power 
gone and his family fled from him as an outcast and a 
shame. Broken down by the overwhelming shame, 
the unaccustomed labour, diet, and anxiety of the six 
months of weary waiting, he died alone and in misery. 
Uday Babu never dared to return from Nepal, where 
he died soon after his brother. 
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Thus was the keystone of the confederacy broken ; 
for the Rajah's estate came also into the charge of the 
Court of Wards, and formed with the other a broad 
area whence the rest of the district could be coerced 
into decent behaviour. Rammathpore was never again 
described as lawless. 
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THE OPEN QUESTION 

By ELIZABETH ROBINS 
In One Volume, price 6 s. 

Daily Chronicle. — ' He gives us here three deeply differentiated beings, in 
whom yet some family likeness of mentality is made to appear, and he draws 
them with that concern for the value of each stroke, which was known to 
masters of etching, and to them only. There is a seriousness of purpose, an 
artist's genuine humility before his material, mated to a rare sense of life and 
the play of strong hearts and souls, which makes this a book of moment.' 

St. James's Gazette. — 'This is an extraordinarily fine novel. . . . We 
have not, for many years, come across a serious novel of modern life which 
has more powerfully impressed our imagination, or created such an instant 
conviction of the genius of its writer. . . . We express our own decided 
opinion that it is a book which, setting itself a profound human problem, 
treats it in a manner worthy of the profoundest thinkers of the time, with a 
literary art and a fulness of. the knowledge of life which stamp a master 
novelist. ... It is not meat for little people or for fools ; but for those who 
care for English fiction as a vehicle of the constructive intellect, building up 
types of living humanity for our study, it will be a new revelation of strength, 
and strange, serious beauty. . . . The brief statement of this Question can 
give but the barest conception of the broad and architectonic way in which it 
is worked out in the lives of the actors, with what tender insight, what utterly 
unmaudlin unsentimentality, and absolutely inevitable dramatic sequence.' 

Outlook. — ' It were difficult here to give more than a dim, perhaps even a 
distorted, outline of this book ; difficult here to give more than bare and in- 
complete suggestions of the splendid art, the frequent magic, the leashed 
power wherewith Mr. Raimond has wrought out his story — no gloomy story 
by any manner of means, rather a thing of light and colour and laughter, 
touched here and there with shadow. ' 

VIA LUCIS 

By KASSANDRA VIVARIA 
In One Volume, price ds. 

Daily Telegraph. — 'No one who reads these pages, in which the life of 
the spirit is so completely described, can doubt for an instant that the author 
is laying bare her soul's autobiography. Perhaps never before has there been 
related with such detail, such convincing honesty, and such pitiless clear- 
sightedness, the tale of misery and torturing perplexity, through which a young 
and ardent seeker after truth can struggle. It is all so strongly drawn. The 
book is simply and quietly written, and gains in force from its clear direct 
style. Every page, every descriptive line bears the stamp of truth.' 

Morning Post. — 'In the telling of the story there is much that is worth 
attention, since the author possesses distinct gifts of vivid expression, and 
clothes many of her thoughts in language marked by considerable force, and 
sometimes by beauty of imagery and of melody. . . . Via Lucis is but one 
more exercise, and by no means the least admirable, on that great and inex- 
haustible theme which has inspired countless artists and poets and novelists — 
the conflict between the aspirations of the soul for rest in religion and of the 
heart for human love and the warfare of the world. ' 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C, 
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THE BONDMAN 

Bv HALL CAINE 

With a Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 
In One Volume, price (is, 

Mr. Gladstone.— ' '/'ft? Il.oiJuian is a work ..f which I recognise the 
freshness, vigour, and sushiim-d iuiciw, no less than its integrity of aim.' 

The Times.— 'It is impos.iUu to deny urigiti.itiiy ami rude power to this 
saga, impossible not t<> admire its furceful directness, and the colossal 
grandeur of lis leading characters.' 

The Academy. — "l'l;,: Li:ii;.i.i^ of The Tollman is full of nervous. 
- '■'■- dpucuei' " 



The Scotsman. — ' Mi, Hall Caine has in this work placed himself 
beyond the front rank of the imvtli^s »f Lin- day. He has produced a story 
which, for the ingenuity of its |;|,>i, for its litL-rary excellence, for its delinea- 
tions of human passions, and fur its intensely powerful dramatic scenes, is 
distinctly ahead «f all tin.- ticiio:i;tl literature of our lime, and lit to rank with 
the most powerful fictional writing of the past century. ' 

THE SCAPEGOAT 

Bv HALL CAINE 
In One Volume, frire 6s. 

The Times.—' In our judgment it excels in dramatic force all the Author's 
previous efforts. For grace and touching pathos Naomi is a character which 
any romancist in the world might be proud to have created, and the tale of 
her parents' despair and hopes, and of her own development, confers upon 
The. S\\i/Y!,'siit a dis'.inciion which is matchless of its kind.' 

The Guardian,— 'Mr. Hall Caine is undoubtedly master of a style which 
is peculiarly his own. lie is in :i wuy a. Htmljrandt among n> '*" ' 

TheA- ■ ' 

The t 
profoundly c< 

The Saturday Review. - 

yetprodiiced.' 

The Scotsman.—' The new story will rank with Mr. Hall Caine's previous 
productions. Nay, it will in sunie respects rank above them. It will take 
its place by the side of the Hebrew histories in the Apocrypha. It is nobly 
and manfully written. It stirs the blood and kindles the imagination.' 

Truth.—' Mr. Hall Caine has been winning his way slowly, but surely, 
and securely I think also, to fame. You must by ail means read his 
absorbing Moorish romance, The Scapegoat.' 

London: WILLIAM IIEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 



THE CHRISTIAN 

By HALL CAINE 
In 0?ie Volume^ price 6s. 

Mr. Gladstone writes : — ' I cannot but regard with warm respect and 
admiration the conduct of one holding your position as an admired and 
accepted novelist who stakes himself, so to speak, on so bold a protestation 
on behalf of the things which are unseen as against those which are seen, and 
are so terribly effective in chaining us down to the level of our earthly 
existence.' 

Dean Farrar. — ' After all deductions and all qualifications, it seems to 
me that The Christian is of much more serious import and of much more 
permanent value than the immense majority of novels. It is a book which 
makes us think.' 

The Sketch. — ' It quivers and palpitates with passion, for even Mr. 
Caine's bitterest detractors cannot deny that he is the possessor of that rarest 
of all gifts, genius.' 

The Newcastle Daily Chronicle. — ' Establishes Mr. Caine's position 
once for all as the greatest emotional force in contemporary fiction. A great 
effort, splendid in emotion and vitality, a noble inspiration carried to noble 
issues — an honour to Mr. Hall Caine and to English fiction. ' 

The Standard. — 'The book has humour, it has pathos, it is full of colour 
and movement. It abounds in passages of terse, bold, animated descriptions. 
. . . There is, above all, the fascination of a skilful narrative.' 

The Speaker. — ' It is a notable book, written in the heart's blood of the 
author, and palpitating with the passionate enthusiasm that has inspired it. 
A book that is good to read, and that cannot fail to produce an impression on 
its readers.' 

The Scotsman. — ' The tale will enthral the reader by its natural power 
and beauty. The spell it casts is instantaneous, but it also gathers strength 
from chapter to chapter, until we are swept irresistibly along by the impetuous 
current of passion and action. ' 

THE MANXMAN 

By HALL CAINE 
In One Volume^ price 6s. 

The Times. — 'With the exception of The Scapegoat^ this is unquestion- 
ably the finest and most dramatic of Mr. Hall Caine's novels. . . . The 
Manxman goes very straight to the roots of human passion and emotion. It 
is a remarkable book, throbbing with human interest.' 

The Queen. — ' The Manxman is undoubtedly one of the most remarkable 
books of the century. It will be read and re-read, and take its place in the 
literary inheritance of the English-speaking nations.' 

The St. James's Gazette. — * The Manxman is a contribution to litera- 
ture, and the most fastidious critic would give in exchange for it a wilderness 
of that deciduous trash which our publishers call fiction. ... It is not possible 
to part from The Manxman with anything but a warm tribute of approval.' — 
Edmund Gosse. 

London : WILLIAM IIEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 



ST. IVES 

By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Times. — 'Neither Stevenson himself nor any one else has given us 
a better example of a dashing story, full of life and colour and interest. St. 
Ives is both an entirely delightful personage and a narrator with an enthralling 
style — a character who will be treasured up in the memory along with David 
Balfour and Alan Breck, even with D'Artagnan and the Musketeers.' 

The Daily News. — * We see our author at his best. It is Stevenson with 
his rare eighteenth century quaintness, grace, and humaneness, to which is 
added a sense of nature permeating the whole work and lending to it a charm 
that the masters of the eighteenth century did not possess.' 

The Scotsman. — * It is a dashing book. The hero is a glorious fellow. 
It has " passion, impudence, and energy," and in the multitude of its quickly 
changing scenes "there shines a brilliant and romantic grace." It is a tale 
to keep many readers sitting up late at night.' 

Literature. — * Never, perhaps, have the fascination and the foibles of the 
typical Frenchman been studied with such humorous insight, or hit off with 
such felicity of touch. The dialogue is of Stevenson's best. ' 



THE EBB-TIDE 

By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 

AND 

LLOYD OSBOURNE 
In One Volume^ price 6s. 

The St. James's Gazette. — 'The book takes your imagination and 
attention captive from the first chapter — nay, from the first paragraph — and it 
does not set them free till the last word has been read.' 

The Daily Chronicle. — 'We are swept along without a pause on the 
current of the animated and vigorous narrative. Each incident and adven- 
ture is told with that incomparable keenness of vision which is Mr. Stevenson's 
greatest charm as a story-teller.' 

The Pall Mall Gazette. — 'It is brilliantly invented, and it is not less 
brilliantly told. There is not a dull sentence in the whole run of it. And 
the style is fresh, alert, full of surprises — in fact, is very good latter-day 
Stevenson indeed. ' 

The World. — 'It is amazingly clever, full of that extraordinary know- 
ledge of human nature which makes certain creations of Mr. Stevenson's pen 
far more real to us than persons we have met in the flesh. 

The Morning Post. — * Boldly conceived, probing some of the darkest 
depths of the human soul, the tale has a vigour and breadth of touch which 
have been surpassed in none of Mr. Stevenson's previous works. . . . We 
do not, of course, know how much Mr. Osbourne has contributed to the tale, 
but there is no chapter of which any author need be unwilling to acknow- 
ledge, or which is wanting in vivid in teres*. ' 

London: WILLIAM 1 1 KIN EM ANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 



THENAULAHKA 

A Tale of West and East 
By RUDYARD KIPLING and WOLCOTT BALESTIER 

In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Athenaeum. — ' There is no one but Mr. Kipling who can make his 
readers taste and smell, as well as see and hear, the East ; and in this book 
(if we except the description of Tarvin's adventures in the deserted city of 
Gunvaur, which is perhaps less clear-cut than usual) he has surely surpassed 
himself. In his faculty for getting inside the Eastern mind and showing its 
queer workings, Mr. Kipling stands alone.' 

The Academy. — ' The Naulahka contains passages of great merit. 
There are descriptions scattered through its pages which no one but Mr. 
Kipling could have written. . • . Whoever reads this novel will find much of 
it hard to forget . . . and the story of the exodus from the hospital will rank 
among the best passages in modern fiction.' 

The Times. — 'A happy idea, well adapted to utilise the respective ex- 
perience of the joint authors. . . . An excellent story. . . . The dramatic 
train of incident, the climax of which is certainly the interview between 
Sitabhai and Tarvin, the alternate crudeness and ferocity of the girl-queen, the 
susceptibility of the full-blooded American, hardly kept in subjection by his 
alertness and keen eye to business, the anxious eunuch waiting in the distance 
with the horses, and fretting as the stars grow paler and paler, the cough of 
the tiger slinking home at the dawn after a fruitless night's hunt — the whole 
forms a scene not easily effaced from the memory.' 

THE CELIBATES' CLUB 

By I. ZANGWILL 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

Daily Graphic. — 'A capital volume for one's dull moments.' 

St. James's Gazette. — * Mr. Zangwill's Bachelors' Club and Old Maids' 
Club have separately had such a success — as their sparkling humour, gay 
characterisation, and irresistible punning richly deserved — that it is no 
surprise to find Mr. Heinemann now issuing them together in one volume. 
Readeis who have not purchased the separate volumes will be glad to add 
this joint publication to their bookshelves. Others, who have failed to read 
either, until they foolishly imagined that it was too late, have now the best 
excuse for combining the pleasures of two.' 

Literature. — 'Mr. Zangwill's intensely, almost excessively, clever 
Bachelors' Club and Old Maids' Club are republished by Mr. Heinemann in 
one volume, entitled 7 he Celibates' Club. 

World. — 'Every one knows the lines on which Mr. Zangwill's humour is 
apt to run. Every one knows how keen is his insight where it is concerned 
with that section of human life of which he mainly writes. The present 
volume is typical of his literary methods.' 

Saturday Review. ' It is, however, not so much in clever grammatical 
byplay as in humorous epigram that Mr. Zangwill shines. . . . For smart- 
ness, originality, and total absence of platitude, they deserve high commenda- 
tion. . . . Mr. Zangwill is not only desirous of making his readers think, he 
loves to perplex them.' 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 



DREAMERS OF THE GHETTO 

By I. ZANGWILL 

In One Volume , price 6s. 

W. E. Henley in the • Outlook/ — ' A brave, eloquent, absorbing, and, on 
the whole, persuasive book, whose author — speaking with a magnanimity and 
a large and liberal candour not common in his race — tells you as much, 
perhaps, as has before been told in modern literature. ... I find them all 
vastly agreeable reading, and I take pleasure in recognising them all for the 
work of a man who loves his race, and for his race's sake would like to make 
literature. . . . Here, I take it — here, so it seems to me — is that rarest of 
rare things, a book. As I have said, I do not wholly believe in it. But it is a 
book ; it goes far to explain the Jew 5 in terms of romance it sets forth not a 
little of the most romantic, practical, persistent, and immitigable people that 
the world has known or will ever know. It is, in fact, a Jew of something akin 
to genius upon Jewry — the unchangeable quantity. And I feel that the reading 
of it has widened my horizon, and given me much to perpend.' 

The Daily Chronicle. — * It is hard to describe this book, for we can think 
of no exact parallel to it. In form, perhaps, it comes nearest to some of 
Walter Pater's work. For each of the fifteen chapters contains a criticism of 
thought under the similitude of an "Imaginary Portrait." . . . We have a 
vision of the years presented to us in typical souls. We live again through 
crises of human thought, and are compelled by the writer's art to regard them, 
not as a catalogue of errors or hopes dead or done with, but under the vital 
forms in which at one time or another they confronted the minds of actual 
men like ourselves. Nearly all these scenes from the Ghetto take the form 
of stories. A few are examples of the imaginative short story, that fine 
method of art. The majority are dramatic scenes chosen from the actual life's 
history of the idealists of Jewry in almost every European land.' 

THE MASTER 

By I. ZANGWILL 

With a Photogravure Portrait of the Author 

In One Volume^ price 6s. 

The Queen. — 'It is impossible to deny the greatness of a book like The 
Master, a veritable human document, in which the characters do exactly as 
they would in life. ... I venture to say that Matt himself is one of the most 
striking and original characters in our fiction, and I have not the least doubt 
that The Master will always be reckoned one of our classics.' 

The Daily Chronicle. — ' It is a powerful and masterly piece of work. . . . 
Quite the best novel of the year.' 

The Literary World. — ' In The Master ; Mr. Zangwill has eclipsed all his 
previous work. This strong and striking story of patience and passion, of 
sorrow and success, of art, ambition, and vain gauds, is genuinely powerful 
in its tragedy, and picturesque in its completeness. . . . The work, thoroughly 
wholesome in tone, is of sterling merit, and strikes a truly tragic chord, which 
leaves a deep impression upon the mind. ' 

London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 



CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO 

By I. ZANGWILL 
In One Volume^ price 6s. 

The Times. — 'From whatever point of view we regard it, it is a remark- 
able book.' 

The Guardian. — 'A novel such as only our own day could produce. A 
masterly study of a complicated psychological problem in which every factor 
is handled with such astonishing dexterity and intelligence that again and 
again we are tempted to think a really good book has come into our hands.' 

Black and White. — 'A moving panorama of Jewish life, full of truth, full 
of sympathy, vivid in the setting forth, and occasionally most brilliant. Such 
a book as this has the germs of a dozen novels. A book to read, to keep, to 
ponder over, to remember.' 

The Manchester Guardian.— 'The best Jewish novel ever written.' 



THE KING OF SCHNORRERS 

By I. ZANGWILL 

With over Ninety Illustrations by Phil May and Others. 

In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Saturday Review. — 'Mr. Zangwill has created a new figure in 
fiction, and a new type of humour. The entire series of adventures is a 
triumphant progress. . . . Humour of a rich and active character pervades 
the delightful history of Manasses. Mr. Zangwill's book is altogether very 
good reading. It is also very cleverly illustrated by Phil May and other 
artists.' 

The Daily Chronicle. — * It is a l>eautiful story. The King of Schnorrers 
is that great rarity — an entirely new thing, that is as good as it is new.' 

THE PREMIER AND THE PAINTER 

By I. ZANGWILL 

In One Volume^ price 6s. 

The Morning" Post. — 'The story is described as a " fantastic romance," 
and, indeed, fantasy reigns supreme from the first to the last of its pages. It 
relates the history of our time with humour and well-aimed sarcasm. All the 
most prominent characters of the day, whether political or otherwise, come in 
for notice. The identity of the leading politicians is but thinly veiled, while 
many celebrities appear in propriil persond. Both the "Premier" and 
"Painter" now and again find themselves in the most critical situations. 
Certainly this is not a story that he who runs may read, but it is cleverly 
original, and often lightened by bright flashes of wit. 

London: WILLIAM IIEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 



THE WAR OF THE WORLDS 

By H. G. WELLS 
In One Volume, price ds. 

The Spectator.— 'In The War of the Worlds Mr. Wells has achieved a 
very notable success. As a writer of scientific romances he has never been 
surpassed. In manner, as in scheme and incident, he is singularly original, 
ana if he suggests any one it is Defoe. He has not written haphazard, but 
has imagined and then followed his imagination with the utmost niceness and 
sincerity. In his romance two things have been done with marvellous power : 
the imagining of the Martians, their descent upon the earth and their final 
overthrow, and the description of the moral effects produced on a great city 
by the attack of a ruthless enemy. . . . That his readers will read with 
intense pleasure and interest wc make no sort of doubt, for the book is one of 
the most readable and most exciting works of imaginative fiction published 
for many a long day. There is not a dull page in it. When once one has 
taken it up, one cannot bear to put it down without a pang. It is one of the 
books which it is imperatively necessary to sit up and finish.' 

The Academy. — * Mr. Wells has done nothing before quite so fine as this. 
He has two distinct gifts— of scientific imagination and of mundane observa- 
tion — and has succeeded in bringing them together and harmoniously into 
play. His speculative science is extraordinarily detailed, and the probable 
departures from possibility are, at least, so contrived as not to offend the 
reader who has but a small smattering of exact knowledge. Given the 
scientific hypotheses, the story as a whole is remarkably plausible. You 
feel it, not as romance, but as reaiism. As a crowning merit of the 
book, beyond its imaginative vigour and its fidelity to life, it suggests 
rather than obtrudes moral ideas. ... It is a thoughtful as well as an 
unusually vivid and effective bit of workmanship. Already Mr. Wells has 
his imitators, but their laboured productions, distinguished either by prolixity 
or inaccuracy, neither excite the admiration of scientific readers nor attract 
the attention of the world in general.' 

THE ISLAND OF DOCTOR MOREAU 

By H. G. WELLS 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Spectator. — * There is nothing in Swift's grim conceptions of animal- 
ised men and rationalised animals more powerfully conceived. Doctor Moreau 
is a figure to make an impression on the imagination, and his tragic death has 
a kind of poetic justice which satisfies the mind of the reader. Although we 
do not recommend The Island of Doctor Moreau to readers of sensitive 
nerves, as it might well haunt them too powerfully, we believe that Mr. 
Wells has almost rivalled Swift in the power of his very gruesome, but very 
salutary as well as impre-sive, conception.' 

The St. James's Gazette. — * There can be no question that Mr. Wells has 
written a singularly vivid and stimulating story. The idea is original and 
boldly fantastic. The description of the strange Beast Folk is powerful, and 
even convincing. The reader follows with a growing interest the fate of the 
stranger who is cast by accident upon this island of pain and terror. There 
are thrilling episodes and adventurous moments, and, above all, that happy 
knack of the tale-teller which makes you want to go on till you have got to 
the end of the story. The book is well written, with occasional passages that 
show a rare felicity in the use and handling of language. There is none of the 
younger romancers more gifted.' 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 



GLORIA MUNDI 

By HAROLD FREDERIC 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

Daily Chronicle. — 'Mr. Harold Frederic has here achieved a triumph of 
characterisation rare indeed in fiction, even in such fiction as is given us by 
our greatest. He has presented to us a young hero, unimpeachable of morals, 
gentle of soul, idealistic of temperament. . . . He has interested us in that 
young hero, won our sympathy for him from the first, and held it unto the 
last. Gloria Mundi is a work of art ; and one cannot read a dozen of its 
pages without feeling that the artist was an informed, large-minded, tolerant 
man of the world. ' 

St James's Gazette. — ' It is packed with interesting thought as well as 
clear-cut individual and living character, and is certainly one of the few 
striking serious novels, apart from adventure and romance, which have been 
produced this year. . . . Mr. Frederic is very successful in his women, both 
the frivolous and the serious. . . . The story will be found entertaining,, 
fresh, and vigorous throughout.' 

Daily Telegraph. — '. . . The extraordinarily clever delineation of the 
few principal characters of the plot. We are never mistaken as to what they 
mean or what they intend to typify. Like a true artist, Mr. Harold Frederic 
has painted with a few decisive strokes, and his portraits become almost 
masterpieces.' 

Daily Mail. — 'To read the book is a liberal education. It is written with 
eloquence, and is stuffed with ability from cover to cover.' 

ILLUMINATION 

By HAROLD FREDERIC 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Spectator. — ' There is something more than the mere touch of the 
vanished hand that wrote The Scarlet Letter in Illumination^ which is the 
best novel Mr. Harold Frederic has produced, and, indeed, places him very 
near if not quite at the head of the newest school of American fiction. . . . 
Illumination is undoubtedly one of the novels of the year.' 

The Manchester Guardian.— 'A remarkable book, and likely to be the 
novel of the year. It is a long time since a book of such genuine importance 
has appeared. It will not only afford novel-readers food for discussion during 
the coming season, but it will eventually fill a recognised place in English 
fiction.' 

The Daily Chronicle. — 'Mr. Harold Frederic is winning his way by 
sure steps to the foremost ranks of writers of fiction. Each book he gives us 
is an advance upon the one before it. . . . His story is chiselled in detail, 
but the details gradually merge into a finished work ; and when we close the 
last page we have a new set of men and women for our acquaintances, a new 
set of provocative ideas, and almost a Meissonier in literature to add to our 
shelves. . . . Mr. Frederic's new novel is the work of a man born to write 
fiction ; of a keen observer, a genuine humorist, a thinker always original 
and sometimes even profound ; and of a man who has thoroughly learned 
the use of his own pen.' 

London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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ON THE FACE OF THE WATERS 

By FLORA ANNIE STEEL 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Spectator. — 'We have read Mrs. Steel's book with ever-increasing 
surprise and admiration — surprise at her insight into people with whom 
she can scarcely have been intimate, admiration for the genius which has 
enabled her to realise that wonderful welter of the East and West, which 
Delhi must have presented just before the Mutiny. There is many an officer 
who would give his sword to write military history as Mrs. Steel has wri£ten 
the history of the rising, the siege, and the storm. It is the most wonderful 
picture. We know that none who lived through the Mutiny will lay the book 
down without a gasp of admiration, and believe that the same emotion will be 
felt by thousands to whom the scenes depicted are but lurid phantasmagoria.' 

The Saturday Review. — 'Many novelists and spinners of tales have 
made use of the Indian Mutiny, but Mrs. Steel leaves them all a long way 
behind. On the Face of the Waters is the best novel of the Great Mutiny, 
and we are not likely to see its rival in our time. ' 

The Daily Chronicle. — 'A picture, glowing with colour, of the most 
momentous and dramatic events in all our Empire's later history. We have 
read many stories having for their setting the lurid background of the Indian 
Mutiny, but none that for fidelity to fact, for vivacity of imagination, for 
masterly breadth of treatment, comes within half a dozen places of this. ' 

THE POTTER'S THUMB 

By FLORA ANNIE STEEL 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Globe. — 'This is a brilliant story — a story that fascinates, tingling 
with life, steeped in sympathy with all that is best and saddest.* 

The Manchester Guardian. — 'The impression left upon one after reading 
The Potter's Thumb is that a new literary artist, of very great and unusual 
gifts, has arisen. . . . In short, Mrs. Steel must be congratulated upon having 
achieved a very genuine and amply deserved success. ' 

The Glasgow Herald. — 'A clever story which, in many respects, brings 
India very near to its readers. The novel is certainly one interesting alike to 
the Anglo-Indian and to those untravelled travellers who make their onlv 
voyages in novelists' romantic company. ' 

The Scotsman. — ' It is a capital story, full of variety and movement, which 
brings with great vividness before the reader one of the phases of Anglo- 
Indian life. Mrs. Steel writes forcibly and sympathetically, and much of the 
charm of the picture which she draws lies in the force with which she brings 
out the contrast between the Asiatic and European world. The Potter's 
Thumb is very good reading, with its mingling of the tragedy and Comedy of 
life. Its evil woman par excellence . . . is a finished study.' 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 



IN THE PERMANENT WAY 

By FLORA ANNIE STEEL 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Spectator. — 'While her only rival in this field of fiction is Mr. 
Kipling, her work is marked by an even subtler appreciation of the Oriental 
standpoint — both ethical and religious — a more exhaustive acquaintance with 
native life in its domestic and indoor aspects, and a deeper sense of the moral 
responsibilities attaching to our rule in the East. The book is profoundly 
interesting from beginning to end. ' # 

The World. — 'All Indian, all interesting, and all characteristic of the 
writer's exceptional ability, knowledge, and style. It is needless to say that 
there is beauty in every one of these tales. The author goes farther in the 
interpretation to us of the mysterious East than any other writer.' 

Literature. — ' The tales of the fanaticism and humanity of Deen Mahomed, 
of the love and self-sacrifice of Glory-of- Woman, of the superstition and self- 
sacrifice of Hajji-Raheen — are so many fragments of palpitating life taken 
from the myriadfold existence of our Indian Empire to make us realise which 
is not merely a service to literature. Mrs. Steel's sketches are founded, like 
Mr. Kipling's, on "the bed-rock of humanity," and they will live.' 

The Pall Mall Gazette. — 'A volume of charming stories and of stories 
possessing something more than mere charm. Stories made rich with beauty 
and colour, strong with the strength of truth, and pathetic with the intimate 
pathos which grows only from the heart. All the mystery and the frankness, 
the simplicity and the complexity of Indian life are here in a glowing setting of 
brilliant Oriental hues. A book to read and a book to buy. A book which 
no one but Mrs. Steel could have given us, a book which all persons of leisure 
should read, and for which all persons of taste will be grateful. ' 

FROM THE FIVE RIVERS 

By FLORA , ANNIE STEEL 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Times. — 'Time was when these sketches of native Punjabi society 
would have been considered a curiosity in literature. They are sufficiently 
remarkable, even in these days, when interest in the "dumb millions "of 
India is thoroughly alive, and writers, great and small, vie in ministering to it. 
They are the more notable as being the work of a woman. Mrs. Steel has 
evidently been brought into close contact with the domestic life oi all classes, 
Hindu and Mahomedan, in city and village, and has steeped herself in their 
customs and superstitions. . . . Mrs. Steel's book is of exceptional merit and 
freshness. ' 

The Athenaeum. — ' They possess this great merit, that they reflect the 
habits, modes of life, and ideas of the middle and lower classes of the popula- 
tion of Northern India better than do systematic and more pretentious works.' 

The Globe. — ' She puts before us the natives of our Empire in the East as 
they live and move and speak, with their pitiful superstitions, their strange 
fancies, their melancholy ignorance of what poses with us for knowledge and 
civilisation, their doubt of the new ways, the new laws, the new people. 
" Shah Sujah's Mouse," the gem of the collection — a touching tale of un- 
reasoning fidelity towards an English " Sinny Baba" is a tiny bit of perfect 
writing.' 

London ; WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 



THE GADFLY 

By E. L. VOYNICH 

/;/ One Volume, price 6s. 

The Academy. — ' A remarkable story, which readers who prefer flesh and 
blood and human emotions to sawdust and adventure should consider as some- 
thing of a godsend. It is more deeply interesting and rich in promise than 
ninety-nine out of every hundred novels.' 

The Daily Telegraph. — *Thc character is finely drawn, with a tragic 
power and intensity which leave a lasting impression on the reader.' 

The World. — *The author's name is unknown to us : if this be his first 
work of fiction, it makes a mark such as it is given very few to impress, for 
the strength and originality of the story are indisputable, and its Dis-like gloom 
is conveyed with unerring skill. It is not faultless, but the Padre of the 
beginning, who is the Cardinal of the end, the one woman of the story, whose 
influence is so pervading, but so finely subordinated to the supreme interest, 
and the grandeur of the close of the tragedy, make us disinclined to look for 
flaws. ' 

The St. James's Gazette. — 'A very strikingly original romance which 
will hold the attention of all who read it, and establish the author's reputation 
at once for first-rate dramatic ability and power of expression. No one who 
opens its pages can fail to be engrossed by the vivid and convincing manner 
in which each character plays his part and each incident follows the other. 
Exciting, sinister, even terrifying, as it is at times, we must avow it to be a 
work of real genius, which will hold its head high among the ruck of recent 
fiction. ' 

THE MINISTER OF STATE 

By J. A. STEUART 

In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Daily Mail. — ' A brilliantly clever novel, charged with intellectuality 
and worldly knowledge, written with uncommon literary finish, pulsating 
with human nature. The story is constructed with marked ability, the 
characters are skilfully differentiated, and the literary workmanship gives 
continual pleasure.' 

The Globe. — ' Its style is clear and vigorous, its matter interesting ; in fact, 
Mr. Steuart has produced an excellent piece of work. ' 

The World. — 'The working of character and the power of self-making have 
rarely been so finely delineated as in this novel, which is nothing that fiction 
ought not to be, while its qualities place it far above the novels we are 
accustomed to, even of the higher class. It is dramatic, romantic and 
realistic; and, apart from those charms, it pleases the very soul by the care- 
fulness, the cultivation of its style, the sense of respect for his art and his 
public conveyed by the writer's nice apportionment and finish. The life 
history of the Scotch laddie is one to be followed with vivid interest.' 

The Literary World. — 'A novel which should make the author's name 
a familiar one among all classes of readers. To a polished style Mr. Steuart 
adds an ability to interest us in his characters which does not always go with 
epigrammatic writing. The story is one that appeals with great force both 
to the young and to the old.' 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C 




THE HOUSE OF HIDDEN TREASURE 

By MAXWELL GRAY 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

Chronicle. — 'There is a strong and pervading charm in this new novel by 
Maxwell Gray. ... It is full of tragedy and irony, though irony is not the 
dominant note.' 

Spectator. — ' The Silence of Dean Maitland was a very popular novel, 
and we cannot see why The House of Hidden Treasure should not rival the 
success of its forerunner. ... It appeals throughout to the generous emotions, 
and holds up a high ideal of self-sacrifice. * 

Speaker. — * We can promise that its perusal will bring a rich reward.' 

World. — * There is something of the old-time care and finish and of the 
old-time pathos about the story which is particularly attractive in the present 
day.' 

Saturday Review. — ' The House of Hidden Treasure is in some ways the 
best thing its author has ever done. ... It has beauty and distinction.' 

Times. — * Its buoyant humour and lively character-drawing will be found 
very enjoyable.' 

Scotsman. — 'There is something out of the common in The House of 
Hidden Treasure, It is not only well written and interesting, it is distin- 
guished. ' 

Daily Mail. — ' The book becomes positively great, fathoming a depth of 
human pathos which has not been equalled in any novel we have read for 
years past. . . . The House of Hidden Treasure is not a novel to be bor- 
rowed ; it is a book to be bought and read, and read again and again.' 

THE LAST SENTENCE 

By MAXWELL GRAY 

Author of 'The Silence of Dean Maitland,' etc. 

In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Standard. — ' The Last Sentence is a remarkable story ; it abounds 
with dramatic situations, the interest never for a moment nags, and the 
characters are well drawn and consistent.' 

The Daily Telegraph. — 'One of the most powerful and adroitly worked- 
out plots embodied in any modern work of fiction runs through The Last 
Sentence. . . . This terrible tale of retribution is told with well-sustained 
force and picturesqueness, and abounds in light as well as shade.' 

The Morning Post. — ' Maxwell Gray has the advantage of manner that is 
both cultured and picturesque, and while avoiding even the appearance of the 
melodramatic, makes coming events cast a shadow before them so as to excite 
and entertain expectation. ... It required the imagination of an artist to 
select the kind of Nemesis which finally overtakes this successful evil-doer, 
and which affords an affecting climax to a rather fascinating tale. ' 

The Lady's Pictorial. — 'The book is a clever and powerful one. . . . 
Cynthia Marlowe will live in our memories as a sweet and noble woman ; one 
of whom it is a pleasure to think of beside some of the "emancipated" 
heroines so common in the Action of the day.' 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 



THE LONDONERS 

By ROBERT HICHENS 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

Punch. — ' Mr. Hichens calls his eccentric story " an absurdity," and so it 
is. As amusing nonsense, written in a happy-go-lucky style, it works up to 
a genuine hearty-laugh-extracting scene. . • . The Londoners is one of 
the most outrageous pieces of extravagant absurdity we have come across for 
many a day.' 

The Manchester Guardian. — 'A roaring farce, full of excellent fooling, 
and capital situations.' 

The Globe. — * It is refreshing to come across a really amusing book now 
and again, and to all in search of a diverting piece of absurdity we can 
recommend The Londoners. Herein Mr. Hichens has returned to his earlier 
manner, and it will l>e added to his credit that the author of The Gr*en 
Carnation has for a second time contributed to the innocent gaiety of the 
nation.' 

The Daily Telegraph. — ' A farce and a very excellent one. Should be 
read by every one in search of a laugh. Mr. Hichens simply revels in 
epigrams, similes, and satire, and his achievements in this respect in The 
Londoners will disappoint no one. It reads as if the author himself laughed 
when writing it, and the laughter is contagious.' 

Pall Mall Gazette. — ' It is all screamingly funny, and does great credit 
to Mr. Hichens's luxuriant imagination.' 



FLAMES 

By ROBERT HICHENS 

In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Daily Chronicle. — ' A cunning blend of the romantic and the real, the 
work of a man who can observe, who can think, who can imagine, and who 
can write. . . . And the little thumb-nail sketches of the London streets have 
the grim force of a Callot. But the real virtue of the book consists of its 
tender, sympathetic, almost reverential picture of Cuckoo Bright. Not that 
there is any attempt at idealising her ; she is shown in all her tawdry, slangy, 
noisy vulgarity, as she is. But in despite of all this, the woman is essen- 
tially a heroine, and lovable. If it contained nothing more than what we 
do not hesitate to call this beautiful story — and it does contain more — 
Flames would be a noteworthy book. ' 

The World. — 'An exceedingly clever and daring work . . . a novel so 
weirdly fascinating and engrossing that the reader easily forgives its length. 
Its unflagging interest and strength, no less than its striking originality, both 
of design and treatment, will certainly rank it among the most notable novels 
of the season.' 

The Daily Telegraph. — ' It carries on the attention of the reader from 
the first chapter to the last. It is full of exciting incidents, very modern, and 
excessively up-to-date.' 

London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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AN IMAGINATIVE MAN 

By ROBERT HICHENS 
Author of 'The Green Carnation* 

In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Guardian. — 'There is no possible doubt as to the cleverness of the 
book. The scenes are exceeding powerful. ' 

The Graphic. — 'The story embodies a study of remarkable subtlety and 
power, and the style is not only vivid and picturesque, but in those passages 
of mixed emotion and reflection, which strike what is, perhaps, the charac- 
teristic note of late nineteenth century prose literature, is touched with some- 
thing of poetic charm.' 

The Daily Chronicle. — ' It treats an original idea with no little skill, and 
it is written with a distinction which gives Mr. Hichens a conspicuous place 
amongst the younger story-tellers who are really studious of English diction. 
... It is marked out with an imaginative resource which has a welcome note 
of literature.' 

The Scotsman. — 'It is no doubt a remarkable book. If it has almost 
none of the humour of its predecessor (The Green Cartiation), it is written 
with the same brilliancy of style, and the same skill is shown in the drawing 
of accessories. Mr. Hichens's three characters never fail to be interesting. 
They are presented with very considerable power, while the background of 
Egyptian life and scenery is drawn with a sure hand. ' 



THE FOLLY OF EUSTACE 

By ROBERT HICHENS 

In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Daily Telegraph. — ' There is both imaginative power and a sense of 
style in all that Mr. Hichens writes, coupled with a distinct vein of humour.' 

The Pall Mall Gazette. — 'Admirably written, and in the vein that Mr. 
Hichens has made peculiarly his own. ' 

The World. — ' The author of An Imaginative Alan took a high place 
among imaginative writers by that remarkable work, and The Folly of 
Eustace fully sustains his well-merited repute as a teller of tales. The little 
story is as fantastic and also as reasonable as could be desired, with the 
occasional dash of strong sentiment, the sudden turning on of the lights of 
sound knowledge of life and things that we find in the author when he is most 
fanciful. The others are weird enough and strong enough in human interest 
to make a name for their writer had his name needed making.' 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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TONY DRUM 

By EDWIN PUGH 
With Coloured Illustrations by the Beggarstaff Brothers. 

In One Volume^ price 6s. 

Daily Telegraph. — 'Mr. Pugh studies the East-end and low life with a 
singularly vivid power and a picturesque style of presentation, which make 
him one of the masters of this style of craft. If the book were remarkable foi 
nothing else — and it forms an extremely vivid and clever little study — the 
pictures which illustrate it would make it noticeable. The picture of Tony's 
father, of Tony himself, and of his mother, tell us in a few masterly touches 
very nearly as much of the domestic life of those interesting personages as the 
pages of Mr. Pugh himself.' 

St. James's Gazette. — ' Mr. Pugh is grimly pathetic and humorously 
tragic. 

Athenaeum. — 'There is so much that is graphic, direct, and simple in 
Mr. Pugh's presentment of Tony, his sister, parents, and surroundings, that 
it is difficult not to feel that he knows far more thoroughly what he is about 
than any one else can. He shows that even the children of the slums have 
their short hour of irresponsible merriment. . . . Tony's good heart and the 
early devotion of his sister Honor arc given with lifelike and touching traits.' 

Truth. — * An exquisite little sketch painted like a rainbow with sunshine 
on tears.' 

THE MAN OF STRAW 

By EDWIN PUGH 
In One Volume^ price 6s. 

The Daily Mail. — * So finely imagined and so richly built up with natural 
incident and truthful detail, that no one who cares for a fine novel, finely 
written, can afford to let it pass. Mr. Pugh's study of John Coldershaw is, 
in its strength, a graduated truth of detail, masterly almost beyond possibility 
of overpraise. Possibly it is the London setting which lends the story a 
I touch of the style of Dickens. Certain it is that I^ondon humanity has never 

been so well portrayed since Dickens ceased to portray it.' 

Black and White. — ' Certain to l>e widely read and to be discussed, since 
it is notable for matter and manner alike. Abounds in magnificent situations. 
) The realism is ever touched with imagination, and it is often powerful and 

never dull.' 
| The Daily Telegraph.—' Places its author in the front rank of the new 

realism. Nothing that Mr. Pugh describes is a mere fancy picture — every 

stroke of his pen brings conviction with it. He writes with the instinct of 

| an artist, and selects his incidents with marvellous skill.' 

" The Scotsman. — ' A story of singular power and absorbing interest. The 

; author proves himself a keen, sympathetic student of life in the poorer parts 

i I of the Metropolis. It is impossible to convey anything like an adequate 

[t conception of the sustained animation and the diamatic vigour of the book, 

£ or of the fertile imagination of the writer. It is full of scenes of pathos, of 

humour, or of those possessing a fine blending of both qualities.' 

London: WILLIAM IIEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 



KING CIRCUMSTANCE 

By EDWIN PUGH 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

Pall Mall Gazette. — 'Throughout Mr. Pugh displays a deft conciseness 
and ease of workmanship that are exceptional. Distinctly, Mr. Pugh is high 
above the ruck, and he should go far.* 

Daily Telegraph. — *They touch on life in many phases ; they are terse, 
. . . and they go straight to the point.' 

Daily Mail. — * Life, picturesqueness, and colour characterise most of these 
short stories.' 

Outlook. — ' Mr. Pugh possesses the inestimable faculty of putting a scene 
vividly before his readers in a few words.' 

Academy. — * In his lighter vein, as in his moods of indignation and rebel- 
lion, Mr. Pugh is a realist of the best stamp : he makes no effort to take us 
out of our world of moderate quality into a shadow realm of excellence ; but, 
on the other hand, he sees, and can show forth, the humour, the pathos, and 
the tenderness that abide in things as they are.' 

Graphic. — * There is power both of imagination and of presentment in Mr. 
Edwin Pugh's collection of stories. ' 

THE TRIUMPH OF DEATH • 

By GABRIELE D'ANNUNZIO 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Pall Mall Gazette. — 'A masterpiece. The story holds and haunts 
one. Unequalled even by the great French contemporary whom, in his realism, 
D'Annunzio most resembles, is the account of the pilgrimage to the shrine of 
the Virgin by the sick, deformed, and afflicted. It is a great prose poem, that, 
of its kind, cannot be surpassed. Every detail of the scene is brought before 
us in a series of word-pictures of wonderful power and vivid colouring, and the 
ever-recurring refrain Viva Maria I Maria Ewiva ! rings in our ears as we 
lay down the book. It is the work of a master, whose genius is beyond 
dispute.' 

The Daily Telegraph. — ' The author gives us numerous delightful pictures, 
pictures of Italian scenery, simple sketches, too, of ordinary commonplace 
innocent lives. The range of his female portrait gallery is almost as wide and 
varied as that of George Meredith. His Ippolita, his Marie Ferris, his 
Giuliana Hermil live as strong and vivid presentments of real and skilfully 
contrasted women. The Triumph of Death ends with a tragedy as it also 
begins with one. Between the two extremes are to be found many pages of 
poetry, of tender appreciation of nature, of rare artistic skill, of subtle and 
penetrative analvsis.' 

The Westminster Gazette. — ' For a vivid and searching description of 
the Italian peasant on his religious side, written with knowledge and under- 
standing, these pages could hardly be surpassed. This book is one which 
will not yield to any simple test. It is a work of singular power, which 
cannot be ignored, left unread when once started, or easily banished from 
the mind when read.' 

London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 



PHASES OF AN INFERIOR PLANET 

By ELLEN GLASGOW 
In One Volume^ price 6s. 

Literary World. — 'The extraordinary sincerity of parts of the book, 
especially that dealing with Mariana's early married life, the photographic 
directness with which the privations, the monotony, the dismal want of all 
that makes marriage and motherhood beautiful, and of all that Mariana's 
colour-loving nature craved, is pictured, are quite out of the common.' 

Speaker. — * Phases of an Inferior Planet is an American story by a 
writer whose name we have not met with before, but gives promise in this 
hook of real distinction.' 

T. P. O'Connor in the 'Weekly Sun.'—* There are passages in the 
l>ook which any living author might be proud to have written.' 

Daily Graphic. — ' Its plot is a trifle far-fetched, but the writing of it is 
brilliant . . . one rises from reading it . . . with gratitude for having been 
in the company of a writer who has something to say, and can deal with 
human emotions with the most subtle and suggestive analysis.' 

THE THIRD VIOLET 

By STEPHEN CRANE 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Academy. — ' A precipitate outpouring of lively pictures, a spontaneous 
dazzle of colour, a frequent success in the quest of the right word and phrase, 
were among the qualities which won for The Red Badge of Courage immediate 
recognition as the product of genius. These qualities, with less of their 
excess, are manifest in The Third Violet ; and the sincere psychology, the 
scientific analysis, which, in the earlier work, lay at the root of the treatment 
of its subject-matter, are no less sure in the author's portrayal of more daily 
emotions — of the hackneyed, but never to be outworn, themes of a man's 
love, a woman's modesty, and the snobbery which is very near to us all. Of 
the hundreds who strive after this inward vision, and this power of just 
expression, once in a decade of years, or in a score, one attains to them ; and 
the result is literature.' 

The Athenaeum. — 'In his present book, Mr. Crane is more the rival of 
Mr. Henry James than of Mr. Rudyard Kipling. But he is intensely American, 
which can hardly be said of Mr. Henry James, and it is possible that if he 
continues in his present line of writing, he may be the author who will intro- 
duce the United States to the ordinary English world. We have never come 
across a book that brought certain sections of American society so perfectly 
before the reader as does The Third Violet, which introduces us to a farming 
family, to the boarders at a summer hotel, and to the young artists of New 
York. The picture is an extremely pleasant one, and its truth appeals to the 
English reader, so that the effect of the book is to draw him nearer to his 
American cousins. The Third Violet incidentally contains the best dog we 
have come across in modern fiction. Mr. Crane's dialogue is excellent, and 
it is dialogue of a type for which neither The Red Badge of Courage nor his 
later books head prepared us.' 

London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 



THE OPEN BOAT 

By STEPHEN CRANE 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

Spectator. — * Mr. Stephen Crane grows, and this is no small thing to say 
of a writer who sprang full armed on the public with his first book. ... He 
has never done anything finer than this truly wonderful picture of four men 
battling for their lives.' 

Saturday Review. — '. . . The most artistic thing Mr. Crane has yet 
accomplished. ' 

St. James's Gazette. — * Each tale is the concise, clear, vivid record of 
one sensational impression. Facts, epithets, or colours are given to the 
reader with a rigorousness of selection, an artfulness of restraint, that achieves 
an absolute clearness in the resulting imaginative vision. Mr. Crane has a 
personal touch of artistry that is refreshing. ' 

Daily Graphic. — * Graphic, vigorous, and admirably told. They range 
over a variety of subjects, but each and all have the vivid impressionism 
which first drew attention to this writer's work.' 

Truth. — * Mr. Stephen Crane's reputation, which was suddenly and justly 
made, will be decidedly enhanced by this striking collection of short stories.' 

Times. — ' . • . About Mr. Crane's ability and power of exciting and 
holding our interest there can be only one opinion.' 

Academy. — * ... A volume made up out of odds and ends ; excellent 
odds, laudable ends . . . one may say of him what can be said of but few 
of the men and women who write prose fiction — that he is not superfluous.' 

PICTURES OF WAR 

By STEPHEN CRANE 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

Saturday Review. — 'Mr. Crane is nothing if not vivid and exhilarating; 
he carries his reader away with the rush and glitter of his epithets and 
pictures.' 

Critic. — f Mr. Crane has original qualities that give distinction to his 
work. His sentiment is noble and intense, free from any sickly taint, and 
there is poetry in his sense of beauty in nature and in the unfolding of heroic 
events.' 

Daily Chronicle. — Another reading in no wise lessens the vividness of 
the astonishing work.' 

Truth. — 'The pictures themselves are certainly wonderful. ... So fine 
a book as Mr. Stephen Crane's Pictures of War is not to be judged 
pedantically.' 

Daily Graphic. — ' ... A second reading leaves one with no whit 
diminished opinion of their extraordinary power. Stories they are not really, 
but as vivid war pictures they have scarcely been equalled. . . . One cannot 
recall any book which conveys to the outsider more clearly what war means 
to the fighters than this collection of brilliant pictures.' 

Standard. — ' There is no need to dwell on the stories themselves, since 
they have already made for their author, by their strength, passion, and 
insight, a thoroughly deserved reputation.' 
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THE BETH BOOK 

By SARAH GRAND 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

Punch. — 'The heroine of the Beth Book is one of Sarah Grand's most 
fascinating creations. With such realistic art is her life set forh that, for a 
while, the reader will probably l>e under the impression that he has before him 
the actual story of a wayward genius compiled from her genuine diary. The 
story is absorbing ; the truth to nature in the characters, whether virtuous, 
ordinary, or vicious, every reader, with some experience will recognise. 

Sketch. — * Madame Sarah Grand has given us the fruits of much thought 
and hard work in her new novel, wherein she tells of the " life of a woman 
of genius." Beth's character is moulded by the varied experiences of her 
early youth, and every detail is observed with the masterly hand that gave 
us the pranks of the Heavenly Twins, As a study of the maturing process of 
character and of the influence of surroundings exercised on a human being, 
this book is a complete success and stands far ahead of the novels of recent date.' 

The Standard. — ' The style is simple and direct, and the manner altogether 
is that of a woman who has thought much and evidently felt much. It is 
impossible to help being interested in her book.' 

The Daily Chronicle. — * There is humour, observation, and sympathetic 
insight into the temperaments of both men and women. Beth is realised ; we 
more than admit, we assert, that we love her.' 

The Globe. — ' It is quite safe to prophesy that those who peruse The Beth 
Book will linger delightedly over one of the freshest and deepest studies of 
child character ever given to the world, and hereafter will find it an ever- 
present factor in their literary recollections and impressions.' 

THE HEAVENLY TWINS 

By SARAH GRAND 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Athenaeum. — * It is so full of interest, and the characters are so 
eccentrically humorous yet true, that one feels inclined to pardon all its 
faults, and give oneself up to unreserved enjoyment of it. . . . The twins 
Angelica and Diavolo, young barbarians, utterly devoid of all respect, con- 
ventionality, or decency, are among the most delightful and amusing children 
in fiction.' 

The Academy. — 'The adventures of Diavolo and Angelica — the 
"heavenly twins" — are delightfully funny. No more original children were 
ever put into a book. Their audacity, unmanageableness, and genius for 
mischief — in none of which qualities, as they are here shown, is there any 
taint of vice — are refreshing ; and it is impossible not to follow, with very 
keen interest, the progress of these youngsters. ' 

The Daily Telegraph. — ' Everybody ought to read it, for it is an inex- 
haustible source of refreshing and highly stimulating entertainment. ' 

Punch. — * The Twins themselves are a creation : the epithet " Heavenly" 
for these two mischievous little fiends is admirable.' 

The Queen. — * There is a touch of real genius in The Heavenly TwittsJ* 

The Guardian. — * Exceptionally brilliant in dialogue, and dealing with 
modern society life, this book has a purpose — to draw out and emancipate 
women. ' 
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IDEALA 

A STUDY FROM LIFE 
By SARAH GRAND 

In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Morning Post.— 'Sarah Grand's Ideala. ... A clever book in 
itself, is especially interesting when read in the light of her later works. 
Standing alone, it is remarkable as the outcome of an earnest mind seeking 
in good faith the solution of a difficult and ever present problem. . • . Ideala 
is original and somewhat daring. . . . The story is in many ways delightful 
and thought-suggesting.' 

The Liverpool Mercury. — 'The book is a wonderful one — an evangel 
for the fair sex, and at once an inspiration and a comforting companion, to 
which thoughtful womanhood will recur again and again. ' 

The Glasgow Herald. — 'Ideala has attained the honour of a fifth 
edition. . . . The stir created by The Heavenly Twins, the more recent 
work by the same authoress, Madame Sarah Grand, would justify this step. 
Ideala can, however, stand on its own merits.' 

The Yorkshire Post — ' As a psychological study the book cannot fail to 
be of interest to many readers.' 

The Birmingham Gazette. — 'Madame Sarah Grand thoroughly deserves 
her success. Ideala, the heroine, is a splendid conception, and her opinions 
are noble. . . . The book is not one to be forgotten. ' 

OUR MANIFOLD NATURE 

By SARAH GRAND 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Spectator. — 'Insight into, and general sympathy with widely 
differing phases of humanity, coupled with power to reproduce what is seen, 
with vivid, distinct strokes, that rivet the attention, are qualifications for 
work of the kind contained in Our Manifold Nature which Sarah Grand 
evidently possesses in a high degree. . . . All these studies, male and female 
alike, are marked by humour, pathos, fidelity to life, and power to recognise 
in human nature the frequent recurrence of some apparently incongruous 
and remote trait, which, when at last it becomes visible, helps to a com- 
prehension of what might otherwise be inexplicable.' 

The Speaker. — 'In Our Manifold Nature Sarah Grand is seen at her 
best. How good that is can only be known by those who read for them- 
selves this admirable little volume. In freshness of conception and originality 
of treatment these stories are delightful, full of force and piquancy, whilst 
the studies of character are carried out with equal firmness and delicacy.' 

The Guardian. — ' Our Manifold Nature is a clever book. Sarah Grand 
has the power of touching common things, which, if it fails to make them 
" rise to touch the spheres, renders them exceedingly interesting.' 
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THE GODS ARRIVE 

By ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH 
In One Volume ^ price 6s. 

The Review of Reviews. — * Extremely interesting and very clever. The 
characters are well drawn, especially the women. Old Martha is a gem ; 
there are very few more palpably living and lovable old women in modern 
fiction than her.' 

The Guardian. —'There is really good work in Miss Holdsworth's books, 
and this is no exception to the rule. In many ways it is really a fine story ; 
the dialogue is good, and the characters are interesting. The peasants, too, 
are well drawn. ' 

The Daily Telegraph. — * Packed full of cleverness : the minor personages 
are instinct with comedy. 

The Observer. — 'The lxx>k has the attractive qualities which have 
distinguished the author's former works, some knowledge of human nature, 
touches of humour rubbing shoulders with pathos, a keen sympathy for the 
sorrows of life — all these make her story one to be read and appreciated. * 

The Daily Chronicle. — 'The book is well written, the characters keenly 
observed, the incidents neatly presented.' 
The Queen. — 'A book to linger over and enjoy.' 

The Literary World. — 'Once more this talented writer and genuine 
observer of human nature has given us a book which is full of valuable and 
attractive qualities. It deals with realities ; it makes us think.' 



THE YEARS THAT THE LOCUST 

HATH EATEN 

By ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH 
In One Volume^ price 6s. 

The Literary World. — 'The novel is marked by great strength, which 
is always under subjection to the author's gift of restraint, so that we are made 
to feel the intensity all the more. Pathos and humour (in the true sense) go 
together through these chapters ; and for such qualities as earnestness, insight, 
moral courage, and thoughtfulness, The Years that the Locust hath Eaten 
stands out prominently among noteworthy books of the time.' 

The Standard. — 'A worthy successor to Joanna Traill, Spinster, It is 
quite as powerful. It has insight and sympathy and pathos, humour, and 
some shrewd understanding of human nature scattered up and down its pages. 
Moreover, there is beauty in the story and idealism. . . . Told with a humour, 
a grace, a simplicity, that ought to give the story a long reign. . . . The 
charm of the book is undeniable ; it is one that only a clever woman, full of 
the best instincts of her sex, could have written.' 

The Pall Mall Gazette.—' The book should not be missed by a fastidious 
novel -reader.' 
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M c LEOD OF THE CAMERONS 

By M. HAMILTON 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Speaker. — ' We have read many novels of life at Malta, but none so 
vivid and accurate in local colour as M'Leodof the Camerons. A well-told 
and powerful story . . . acute analysis of character ; it offers a standard of 
perfection to which the majority of writers of fiction cannot attain.' 

The Manchester Guardian. — ' Striking and exceedingly readable. Miss 
Hamilton is to be congratulated upon a very fresh, exciting, and yet natural 
piece of work.' 

THE FREEDOM OF HENRY MEREDYTH 

By M. HAMILTON 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Observer. — * Miss Hamilton has seldom written to better advantage 
than in this volume. The book is mainly dependent for interest on its 
characterisation, but there is a distinctly human note struck throughout, and 
the author displays keen insight into everyday life and its complications. ' 

Literature. — 'Well told in a vein of vigorous and consistent realism.' 

The Court Journal. — ' It is written with good taste, and is full of shrewd 
perceptive touches, so the interest is sustained agreeably without effort and 
without the artificial stimulus of sensationalism. The story, in a word, is 
both interesting and pleasant, and one that should not be missed. 1 

A SELF-DENYING ORDINANCE 

By M. HAMILTON 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Athenaeum. — 'The characters are exceptionally distinct, the move- 
ment is brisk, and the dialogue is natural and convincing.' 

The Daily Chronicle. — 'An excellent novel. Joanna Conway is one of 
the most attractive figures in recent fiction. It is no small tribute to the 
author's skill that this simple country girl, without beauty or accomplishments, 
is from first to last so winning a personality. The book is full of excellent 
observation.' 
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THE WIDOWER 

By W. E. NORRIS 
/// One Volume, price 6s. 

St James's Gazette.—' Mr. Norris's new story is one of his best. There 
is always about his novels an atmosphere of able authorship . . . and The 
Widower is handled throughout in the perfect manner to which Mr. Norris's 
readers are accustomed. ' 

Saturday Review. — l Without effort at style, the writing is graceful, correct, 
well balanced ; the economy of effects is curiously skilful ; the record of 
mental conditions is excellent. Humour comes to his help in the unravelling 
of his knotty scheme. He has never l>een more brilliantly entertaining than 
in his description of the childhood of Cuckoo. At her conversations with her 
maid and her boy cousin the reader laughs aloud. The maid, Budgett, is a 
comic creation of really a high order. Anything more amusing than the 
discussions between Lady Wardlow and her husband we do not want to 
read.* 

Pall Mall Gazette. — ' There is distinction of all kinds in every paragraph, 
and the whole is worthy of the delicately-finished details. Mr. Norris is 
always delightfully witty, clever, and unfailing in delicacy and point of style 
and manner, breezily actual, and briskly passing along. In a word, he is 
charming. ' 

MARIETTA'S MARRIAGE 

By W. E. NORRIS 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Athenaeum. — 'A fluent style, a keen insight into certain types of 
human nature, a comprehensive and humorous view of modern society — these 
are gifts Mr. Norris has already displayed, and again exhibits in his present 
volume. From the first chapter to the last, the book runs smoothly and 
briskly, with natural dialogue and many a piquant situation.' 

The Morning Post. — 'Mr. Norris has had the good fortune to discover 
a variety of the " society " novel which offers little but satisfaction to the 
taste. Perfectly acquainted with the types he reproduces, the author's 
characterisation is, as always, graphic and convincing. Rarely has the type 
of the femme incomprise been studied with such careful attention or rendered 
with so much of subtle comprehension as in Marietta.' 

The Sketch. — ' It would be difficult to over-estimate the ability it dis- 
plays, its keen reading of human nature, the careful realism of its descriptions 
of life to-day. ' 

The Daily News. — * Every character in the book is dexterously drawn. 
Mr. Norris's book is interesting, often dramatic, and is the work of, if not a 
deep, a close and humorous observer of men and women.' 

The Observer. — * Novels from Mr. Norris's pen are invariably welcome, 
and this will be no exception to the rule. Amongst other capabilities, he 
possesses a strong knowledge of human nature, and his characters, be their 
natures good, bad, or indifferent, are scrupulously true to life.' 

The Spectator. — * A specimen of Mr. Norris's work when he is in his 
happiest mood.' 
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A VICTIM OF GOOD LUCK 

By W. E. NORRIS 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Daily Chronicle. — ' It has not a dull page from first to last. Any 
one with normal health and taste can read a book like this with real pleasure.' 

The Spectator. — * Mr. Norris displays to the full his general command of 
narrative expedients which are at once happily invented and yet quite natural 
— which seem to belong to their place in the book, just as a keystone belongs 
to its place in the arch. . . . The brightest and cleverest book which Mr. 
Norris has given us since he wrote The Rogue.'* 

The Saturday Review. — * Novels which are neither dull, unwholesome, 
morbid, nor disagreeable, are so rare in these days, that A Victim of Good 
Luck . . . ought to find a place in a book-box filled for the most part with 
light literature. . . . We think it will increase the reputation of an already 
very popular author. ' 

THE DANCER IN YELLOW 

By W. E. NORRIS 
/// One Volume, price 6s. 

The Manchester Guardian. — ' From first to last it is easy, pleasant read- 
ing ; full, as usual, of shrewd knowledge of men and things.' 

The Guardian. — * A very clever and finished study of a dancer at one of 
the London theatres. We found the book very pleasant and refreshing, and 
laid it down with the wish that there were more like it. ' 

The World. — * The Dancer in Yellow takes us by surprise. The story is 
both tragic and pathetic. . . . We do not think he has written any more 
clever and skilful story than this one, and particular admiration is due to the 
byways and episodes of the narrative. ' 

THE COUNTESS RADNA 

By W. E. NORRIS 
/// One Volume, price 6s. 

The Speaker. — * In style, skill in construction, and general "go," it is 
worth a dozen ordinary novels.' 

Black and White. — * The novel, like all Mr. Norris's work, is an exces- 
sively clever piece of work, and the author never for a moment allows his 
grasp of his plot and his characters to slacken.' 

The Westminster Gazette. — * Mr. Norris writes throughout with much 
liveliness and force, saying now and then something that is worth remember- 
ing. And he sketches his minor characters with a firm touch.' 
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THE TERROR 

By F&LIX GRAS 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

Daily Mail. — ' Strong and vivid.' 

Pall Mall Gazette. — ' Those who shared Mr. Gladstone's admiration for 
The Reds of the Midi will renew it when they read The Terror. It is a 
stirring and vivid story, full of perilous and startling adventures, and with- 
out one interval of dulncss. ... It excites and absorbs the reader's atten- 
tion. The excitement grows with the development of the plot, and the 
incidents are told with much spirit.' 

Saturday Review. — 'The narrative is told with vivacity, with humour. 
If Mr. Gras observes life with a melodramatic eye, his glance is pretty com- 
prehensive. This picture of a terrible time has many happy effects of light 
and shade.' 

Bookman. — ' Every page is either lurid, or feverish, or lyrical. The glow 
of the South is in it. The general impression left on the memory is of some- 
thing strong, original, and exhilarating.' 

Critic. — • Felix Gras gives us in this book a merciless picture of France 
when that blind thing of fur}*, Marat, was in the zenith of his baleful power. 
The events of that terrible time are given with a realism that is almost brutal 
in its directness and force. Felix Gras is amongst the great story-tellers of 
France. His invention never flags, and, like Daudet, he fascinates by reason 
of the Southern warmth and buoyancy of his temperament.' 

A ROMANCE OF THE FIRST CONSUL 

By M. MALLING 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

Daily MaiL — * The pages of it exhale fascination. The story is especially 
a triumph of restraint. . . . The magic of the romance is undeniable, and its 
historical framework is as accurate as it is simple and natural.' 

Pall Mall Gazette. — ' The love story of Mile, de la Feuillade is infinitely 
passionate and pathetic. Most lifelike and vivid is the portrait of the First 
Consul in all his greatness and pettiness. Most excellent are the many 
pictures the author gives, displaying as they do the most scrupulous and 
detailed knowledge of the conditions of society under the Consulate. A 
Romance of the First Consul, every page of it, is a most fascinating and 
interesting story.' 

Sketch. — ' Behind the romantic story which runs through this novel, there 
is a background of history, which shows an extraordinary appreciation of the 
atmosphere of France at the period, and the whole result is a book which has 
not a dull page in it from start to finish.' 

Morning Post. — The enthusiasm of the young girl for the man whose per- 
sonality dominates and whose glory dazzles her, is rendered with the subtle 
force and intimate knowledge of the workings of the feminine mind that 
excite admiration. It is really a work of art, tender, delicate, strong, and 
passionate by turns. The mise-en-scbte is essentially dramatic. There can 
only be one opinion as to the author's ability.' 
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THE LAKE OF WINE 

By BERNARD CAPES 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

W. E. Henley in the ' Outlook.' — 'Mr. Capes's devotion to style does 
him yeoman service all through this excellent romance. ... I have read no 
book for long which contented me as this book. This story — excellently 
invented and excellently done — is one no lover of romance can afford to leave 
unread.' 

Observer. — 'The plot and its working out are thoroughly interesting 
features in this novel ... a book which shows fine literary workmanship.' 

Daily Telegraph. — 'A tender and sympathetic love idyll underlies the 
feveiish drama. The leading incidents and situations of this stirring book are 
highly tragical, but its dialogue sparkles with light and genial humour.' 

Daily Chronicle. — 'This is one of those desirable books which may be 
sampled on any page. The reading of a paragraph or two is inducement 
sufficient to the judicious to settle down and read the whole. It is a story of 
incident, of course, of constant and breathless incident, but it is a story of 
characterisation also. ' 

Spectator. — * Mr. Bernard Capes has an intrepid imagination, a keen 
sense of the picturesque and the eerie, and he has style. He is not less 
successful in the framing of his plot, the invention of incident, and the discreet 
application of the great law of suspense. ' 

St. James's Gazette. — 'The love-motif is of the quaintest and daintiest; 
the clash of arms is Stevensonian. . . . There is a vein of mystery running 
through the book, and greatly enhancing its interest.' 

THE SCOURGE-STICK 

By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED 
/// One Volume, price 6s. 

Daily Telegraph. — * Undeniably powerful and interesting.' 

Daily Chronicle. — * There is good and strong work in The Scourge- Stick.'* 

Academy. — 'Mrs. Campbell Praed has produced a story of much more 
than her usual significance and power. ' 

Truth. — ' It is a very powerful and interesting story.' 

World. — ' The first half of The Scourge- Stick is as admirable a piece of 
fiction as any one need wish to read. Situation and character-drawing are 
alike excellent ; and, what is still more rare and delightful, every page is 
pervaded by that nameless charm of style which is the glamour cast only by 
genuine power. For simple straightforward mastery and grip, it would not 
be easy to surpass the first chapter. ' 

Observer. — ' Not only is The Scourge-Stick the best novel that Mrs. Praed 
has yet written, but it is one that will long occupy a prominent place in the 
literature of the age.' 

Illustrated London News. — ' A singularly powerful study of a woman 
who fails in everything, only to rise on stepping-stones to higher things. . . . 
A succession of strong, natural, and exciting situations.' 

Black and White. — 'A notable book which must be admitted by all to 
have real power, and that most intangible quality — fascination. ' 
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THE TWO MAGICS 

By HENRY JAMES 
In Thvo Volumes, price 6s, 

Athenaeum.— « In The Two Magics, the first tale, "The Turn of the 
Screw," is one of the most engrossing and terrifying ghost stories we have 
ever read. The other story in the book, "Covering End," ... is in its way 
excellently told.' 

Daily Chronicle. — * Mr. James holds us and thrills us, strikes us with 
wonder, strikes us with awe ; but over and above this, more than anything 
else, he delights us with the pure, the joyous delight of art, of beauty. It is 
incredible, it is impossible ; and Mr. James has done it.' 

Daily Telegraph. — * By a series of the minutest touches Mr. James makes 
us feel . . . the horror and bewilderment of malign influence at work. To 
create this atmosphere of the supernatural is no small literary achievement. ' 

Daily News. — 'The first story shows Mr. James's subtlest characteristics, 
bis supreme delicacy of touch, his surpassing mastery of the art of suggestion. 
It is a masterpiece of artistic execution. Mr. James has lavished upon it all 
the resources and subtleties of his art. The workmanship throughout is 
exquisite in the precision of the touch, in the rendering of shades of spectral 
representation. The artistic effect and the moral intention are in admirable 
harmony. The second story is a delightful comedietta, abounding in 
dialogue, swift, brilliant, polished.' 

Outlook. — * Taken individually, these stories are strikingly the product of 
the author; yet the difference between the two is so vast, they might well 
have emanated from different minds . . . the effect is unsurpassable.' 

THE SPOILS OF POYNTON 

By HENRY JAMES 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

The National Observer. — 'One of the finest works of the imagination, if 
not actually the finest, that has come from the press for several years. A 
work of brilliant fancy, of delicate humour, of gentle satire, of tragedy and 
comedy in appropriate admixture. A polished and enthralling story of the 
lives of men and women, who, one and all, are absolutely real. We con- 
gratulate Mr. James without reserve upon the power, the delicacy, and the 
charm of a book of no common fascination.' 

The Bookseller. — 'Shows all Mr. James's wonted subtleness of observa- 
tion and analysis, fine humour, and originality of thought.' 

The Standard. — 'Immensely clever.' 

The Daily News. — ' Mr. James's art is that of the miniaturist. In this 
book we have much of the delicate whimsicalities of expression, of the amaz- 
ing cleverness in verbal parryings ; we never cease to admire the workman- 
ship. ' 

The St. James's Gazette. — 'A notable novel, written with perfect com- 
mand of the situation, original — a piece of exquisitely polished literature.' 

The Manchester Guardian. — ' Delightful reading. The old felicity of 
phrase and epithet, the quick, subtle flashes of insight, the fastidious liking 
for the best in character and art, are as marked as ever, and give one an 
intellectual pleasure for which one cannot be too grateful. ' 
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WHAT MAISIE KNEW 

By HENRY JAMES 

In One Volume \ price 6s. 

The Academy.— ' We have read this book with amazement and delight : 
with amazement at its supreme delicacy ; with delight that its author retains 
an unswerving allegiance to literary conscience that forbids him to leave a 
slipshod phrase, or a single word out of its appointed place. There are many 
writers who can write dialogue that is amusing, convincing, real. But there 
is none who can reach Mr. James's extraordinary skill in tracing dialogue 
from the first vague impulse in the mind to the definite spoken word.' 

The Daily Chronicle. — * A work of art so complex, so many-coloured, so 
variously beautiful ! One is bewildered, one is a little intoxicated. The 
splendid voice still rings in one's ears, the splendid emotions still vibrate 
in one's heart, but one is not yet ready to explain or to translate them. It 
is life, it is human life, with the flesh and blood and the atmosphere of life ; 
it is English life, it is the very life of London. But it is not what they call 
"realism." It is life seen, felt, understood, and interpreted by a rich ima- 
gination, by an educated temperament ; it is life with an added meaning ; 
it is life made rhythmic ; it is life sung in high melodious prose ; and that, it 
seems to us, is the highest romance.' 



THE OTHER HOUSE 

By HENRY JAMES 

In One Volume^ price 6s. 

The Morning Post. — ' Mr. James stands almost alone among contemporary 
novelists, in that his work as a whole shows that time, instead of impairing, 
ripens and widens his gifts. He has ever been an example of style. His 
already wide popularity among those who appreciate the higher literature of 
fiction should be considerably increased by the production of this excellent 
novel. ' 

The Daily News. — *A melodrama wrought with the exquisiteness of a 
madrigal. All the characters, however lightly sketched, are drawn with that 
clearness of insight, with those minute, accurate, unforeseen touches that tell 
of relentless observation. The presentation is so clear that they seem to 
move in an atmosphere as limpid as that which permeates the pictures painted 
by De Hooghe. It may be the consummate literary art with which the whole 
thing is done that the horror of the theme does not grip us. At the sinister 
crisis we remain calm enough to admire the unfailing felicity of the author's 
phrase, the subtlety of his discriminating touches, the dexterity of his 
handling.' 

The Scotsman. — *A masterpiece of Mr. James's analytical genius and 
finished literary style. It also shows him at his dramatic best. He has 
never written anything in which insight and dramatic power are so marvel* 
lously combined with fine and delicate literary workmanship. 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 



EMBARRASSMENTS 

By HENRY JAMES 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Times. — ' Mr. James's stories arc a continued protest against super- 
ficial workmanship and slovenly stvle. He is an enthusiast who has devoted 
himself to keeping alive the sacred fire of genuine literature ; and he has his 
reward in a circle of constant admirers.' 

The Daily News. — ' Mr. Henry James is the Meissonier of literary art. 
In his new volume, we find all the e.\(jui>iteness, the precision of touch, that 
are his characteristic qualities. It is a curiously fascinating volume.' 

The Pall Mall Gazette. — * His style is well-nigh perfect, and there are 
phrases which reveal in admirable combination the skill of the practised crafts- 
man, and the inspiration of the born writer.' 

The National Observer.- -'The delicate art of Mr. Henry James has 
rarely been seen to more advantage than in these stories.' 

The St. James's Gazette. — ' All four stories are delightful for admirable 
workmanship, for nicety and precision of presentation, and The Way it Came 
is beyond question a masterpiece.' 

The Literary World. — 'Admirers of Mr. Henry James will be glad to 
have this collection of polished stories. There is a fine finish about all his 
work : no signs of hurry or carelessness disfigure the most insignificant para- 
graph. Embarrassments is as good as anything he has written. As the work 
of a sincere and brilliantly clever writer it is welcome.' 

TERMINATIONS 

By HENRY JAMES 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

The Times. — ' All the stories are told by a man whose heart and soul are 
in his profession of literature.' 

The Morning Post. — * The discriminating will not fail to recognise in the 
tales composing this volume workmanship of a very high order and a wealth 
of imaginative fancy that is, in a measure, a revelation. 

The Athenaeum. — ' The appearance of Terminations will in no way shake 
the general belief in Mr. Henry James's accomplished touch and command of 
material. On the contrary, it confirms conclusions long since foregone, and 
will increase the respect of his readers. . . . With such passages of trenchant 
wit and sparkling observation, surely in his best manner, Mr. James ought to 
l>e as satisfied as his readers cannot fail to be.' 

The Pall Mall Gazette. — 'What strikes one, in fact, in every corner of 
Mr. James's work is his inordinate cleverness. These four tales are so clever, 
that one can only raise one's hands in admiration. The insight, the sympathy 
with character, the extraordinary observation, and the neat and dexterous 
phrasing — these qualities are everywhere visible.' 

The Scotsman. — ' All the stories are peculiar and full of a rare interest.' 
London: WILLIAM IIEIXEMAXX, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 






THE FOURTH NAPOLEON 

By CHARLES BENHAM 
In One Volume^ price 6s. 

The Academy. — 'The picture of the incapable, ambitious sentimentalist, 
attitudinising in his shabby London lodgings, attitudinising on the throne, and 
sinking into flabby senility, while still in his own eyes a hero, is far more 
than a successful piece of portraiture. It is a profound and moving allegory 
of life. Surely to have produced such an effect is a high triumph of art. The 
other people are all drawn with uncommon subtlety and vigour. Mr. Benham 
follows great models. He has learned much from Thackeray, and there is a 
strong hint of Balzac in the half-ironical swiftness of change from scene to 
scene. It is a fine piece of work, with enough wit and style and knowledge 
of life to set up half-a-dozen ordinary novels. It is one of the best first books 
we have read for a long time. ' 

The Saturday Review. — 'A definite attitude to life, the courage of his 
opinion of human nature, and a biting humour, have enabled Mr. Benham to 
write a very good novel indeed. The book is worked out thoroughly ; the 
people in it are alive ; they are interesting.' 

I. Zangwill in 'The Jewish Chronicle.' — 'Surely one of the most 
remarkable first books of our day. A daring imagination, a sombre, subtle 
sense of la comedie huniaine, such are the characteristics of this powerful 
book. . • . A thoroughness and subtlety which Balzac could not have 
excelled. Most first books are, in essence, autobiographies. It is as much 
because The Fourth Napoleon reveals powers of wholly imaginative combina- 
tion as because of its actual achievement, that I venture to think it marks the 
advent of a novelist who has only to practice concentration and to study his 
art to take no ordinary position in English fiction.' 

IN HASTE AND AT LEISURE 

By E. LYNN LINTON" 
In One Volume^ price 6s. 

The Speaker. — 'Mrs. Lynn Linton commands the respect of her readers 
and critics. Her new story, In Haste and at Leisure, is as powerful a piece 
of writing as any that we owe to her pen.' 

The St. James's Budget — 'A thorough mistress of English, Mrs. Lynn 
Linton uses the weapons of knowledge and ridicule, of sarcasm and logic, with 
powerful effect ; the shallow pretences of the "New Woman" are ruthlessly 
torn aside. ' 

The Literary World. — ' Whatever its exaggerations may be, In Haste and 
at Leisure remains a notable achievement. It has given us pleasure, and we 
can recommend it with confidence.' 

The Daily Graphic. — * It is an interesting story, while it is the most 
tremendous all-round cannonade to which the fair emancipated have teen 
subjected.' 

The World. — ' It is clever, and well written.' 

The Graphic. — * It is thoroughly interesting, and it is full of passages that 
almost irresistibly tempt quotation.' 

The St. James's Gazette.—* It is a novel that ought to be, and will be, 
widely read and enjoyed. ' 

London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 



THE NIGGER OF THE ' NARCISSUS' 

By JOSEPH CONRAD 
In One Volume, price 6s. 

A. T. Quiller-Couch in Pall Mall Magazine.—' Had I to award a 
prize among the novels of the past season, it should go to The Nigger of the 
" Narcissus" Mr. Conrad's is a thoroughly good tale. He has something 
of Mr. Crane's insistence ; he grips a situation, an incident, much as Mr. 
Browning's Italian wished to grasp Metternich ; he squeezes emotion and 
colour out of it to the last drop ; he is ferociously vivid ; he knows the life he 
is writing about, and he knows his seamen too. And, by consequence, the 
crew of the Narcissus are the most plausibly life-like set of rascals that ever 
sailed through the pages of fiction.' 

Mr. James Payn. — 'Never, in any book with which I am acquainted, 
has a storm at sea been so magnificently yet so realistically depicted. At 
times, there is the same sort of poetic power in the book that is manifested 
by Victor Hugo ; at others, it treats matters in the most practical and 
common-sense manner, though always with something separate about it which 
belongs to the writer. It does not seem too much to say that Mr. Conrad 
has, in this book, introduced us to the British merchant seaman, as Rudyard 
Kipling introduced us to the British soldier. ' 

Speaker. — 'A picture of sea-life as it is lived in storm and sunshine on 
a merchant-ship, which, in its vividness, its emphasis, and its extraordinary 
fulness of detail, is a worthy pendant to the battle-picture presented to us in 
The Red Badge of Courage. . . . We have had many descriptions of storms 
at sea before, but none like this. It is a wonderful picture. To have painted 
it in such a fashion that its vivid colouring bites into the mind of the spectator, 
is a very notable achievement, ' 

SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE ^ 

By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 
In One Volume, price 6s. Illustrated. 

The Pall Mall Gazette. — 'We heartily congratulate Mr. Davis on this 
story — it is one which it is a great delight to read and an imperative duty to 
praise.' 

The Athenaeum. — ' The adventures and exciting incidents in the book are 
admirable ; the whole story of the revolution is most brilliantly told. This 
is really a great tale of adventure.' 

The Spectator. — 'The fighting is described with a vividness and vigour ' 
worthy of Mr. Stephen Crane. The story is artistically told as well as highly J 
exciting.' 

The Daily Chronicle. — 'We turn the pages quickly, carried on by a 
swiftly moving story, and many a brilliant passage : and when we put the 
l)Ook down, our impression is that few works of this season are to be named 
with it for the many qualities which make a successful novel. We congratu- 
late Mr. Harding Davis upon a very clever piece of work.' 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C 
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